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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Art the age of ninety-seven, a year before his death, 
Isocrates published the Panathenaicus, one of the 
most ambitious of his discourses. He had been in- 
terrupted in the composition of it by a three years’ 
illness, and it was only upon the urgency of his 
friends that he rose above his weakness and carried 
it through to completion.” It is not up to the level 
of his earlier work; his powers have manifestly 
declined ; above all, the strong vanity of his artistic 
temperament,? whose frank expression elsewhere 
often offends the modern reader,’ here falls into a 
senile querulousness as he sees the labours of his 
otherwise fortunate life failing of universal approval 
and acclaim.? 

Yet the discourse is remarkable not so much for 
its senility as for its unflagging devotion to Athens. 
It is significant that the last discourse as well as the 
first great effort of his career, the Panegyricus, 
extols the noble history of the city of his fathers. 
Love of Athens is the one passion of his dispassionate 


@ Panath. 267 ff. 

> Croiset, Hist. de la Litt. Grecque, iv. p. 466: ‘‘ Avec 
lesprit d’un artiste, il en a le caracteére,”’ etc. 

¢ The ancients were tolerant of self-laudation. See 
Hermogenes, IIepi we0ddo0u dew dryTos, 25. 

¢ Panath. 7 ff. 
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nature ; and second only to this is his love of Hellas. 
Or rather, both of these feelings are blended into a 
single passion—a worship of Hellenism as a way of 
life, a saving religion * of which he conceives Athens 
to be the central shrine® and himself a prophet 
commissioned by the gods ¢ to reconcile the quarrels 
of the Greeks and unite them in a crusade against 
the barbarian world. 

The course of events during the distressing period 
of history through which he lived accorded badly 
with his dreams. His own writings as well as those 
of his contemporaries reflect the fatal incapacity of 
the Greek city-state either to surrender any degree 
of its autonomy in the interest of a national unity 
or to leave inviolate the autonomy of other states. 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, each in turn held for 
a time a place of supremacy only to provoke by 
aggression general hatred and rebellion. ‘The several 
states came to feel more bitter against each other 
than against their common enemy, the Persian Em- 
pire, and did not scruple to court the favour and use 
the aid of the “ Great King” in their selfish rivalries 
and wars.“ Indeed, the hope of a united Hellas 
became more and more the shadow of a shadow, 
until at last all Greece, exhausted and demoralized 
by mutual warfare, submitted herself perforce to the 
leadership of Philip of Macedon. 

Yet Isocrates never to the end of his life gave up 
his purpose,’ and it was doubtless this disinterested 
enthusiasm for a great cause, together with unusual 

@ Croiset, op. cit. iv. p. 480: ‘‘ Une image idéale de la 
grandeur hellénique, une belle idole, 4 laquelle il rend un 
culte qui tient de la religion et de la poésie.”’ 

> Paneg. 50; Antid. 295-299. ¢ Philip 149. 

@ Panath. 158-160. ¢ See Epist. ili. 6. 
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“ health of body and soul’ @ and a degree of philo- 
sophical detachment from the heat and dust of 
conflict, which extended the span of his life over a 
century of extraordinary vicissitudes and disenchant- 
ments. 

_Much of the tradition regarding his life must be 
received with caution. The formal biographies of 
him which have come down to us are late compila- 
tions ° in which gossip is so confused with fact that 
we can safely credit them only when their statements 
are confirmed by his contemporaries or by Isocrates 
himself.¢ 

He was born in 436 B.c., five years before the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, and died in 
338, after the battle of Chaeronea. He was one of 
five children—four boys and one girl. Of his mother 
we know only that her name was Heduto. His 
father, Theodorus, carried on a business in the manu- 
facture of flutes, and was prosperous enough to per- 
form expensive services for the state and to give his 
children a good education.? Isocrates says in the 
Antidosis that he himself had such advantages in this 
regard as to give him greater prominence among 
his fellow-students than he later enjoyed among his 
fellow-citizens.° 

This little is all we know with certainty about his 

« Panath. 7. 

» That of Dionysius of Halicarnassus prefixed to his essay 
on Isocrates; that of Photius; that attributed to Plutarch, 
in the Lives of the Ten Orators; and the anonymous Life, 
sometimes attributed to Zosimus ; also the article by Suidas. 
See Westermann, Biographi Graeci, pp. 245-259. 

¢ Some of his works are largely autobiographical, especi- 
ally the Antidosis, the Panathenaicus, and the letters. 


@ See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. pp. 2, 3. 
. © Antid. 161. 
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formal training. We have from his biographers the 
tradition that he profited not only by the established 
education of the Athenian youth of his time but 
also by the new learning which the sophists had 
introduced as a preparation for citizenship and prac- 
tical success. Indeed, he is said to have gone to 
school to almost all of the professors of wisdom of 
his generation ’—which can be true only in the sense 
that he made himself acquainted with all the in- 
tellectual forces which were stirring in his day and 
was stimulated by their influence. 

He has, however, a rather clear relationship to 
two of the greatest teachers of this period. One of 
these was Gorgias of Leontini, the most renowned 
sophist of the rhetorical school, under whom it is 
likely that he was at one time a student.? Gorgias 
had visited Athens as a special ambassador from 
Leontini in 427, when Isocrates was a boy, and had 
then carried the Athenians off their feet by the 
brilliance of his oratory “—an oratory that was hardly 
prose but akin to poetry: rhythmical, ornate, and 
making its appeal, not to the intellect alone, but to 
the senses and the imagination as well. Later he 
spent some time in Athens, where his lectures were 
immensely popular.@ Next we hear of him as the 
orator at the Olympic Festival of 408, pleading with ~ 
the assembled Greeks to reconcile their quarrels and 


« The term sophist had not until later times any invidious 
associations. It was applied indiscriminately to all pro- 
fessors of the new learning—lecturers on literature, science, 
philosophy, and particularly oratory, for which there was 
great demand in the democratic states. 


by Jeb bing. ang: 
° Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 14. 
* Diodorus xii. 53. ¢ Plato, Hippias major 282 B. 
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unite in a war against the barbarians. Afterwards 
he settled down in Thessaly, where Isocrates is said 
to have heard his lectures.* 

Isocrates was without doubt greatly influenced by 
Gorgias. He probably owes to his teaching and 
example the idea which he later made peculiarly 
his own, namely, that the highest oratory should 
concern itself with broad, pan-Hellenic themes, and 
that the style of oratory should be as artistic as that 
of poetry and afford the same degree of pleasure.’ 

But when we attempt to estimate definitely what 
he took from Gorgias in the matter of style we are 
on uncertain ground. The speeches of Gorgias, which 
startled his contemporaries, are lost, and we owe the 
fragments of them which we possess to the accident 
of their having been quoted to illustrate the extreme 
qualities of his rhetoric. If we may judge by these 
alone, his oratory sought to depart as far as possible 
from the language of common speech: it was as 
artificial as poetry and even more bold in its diction, 
its imagery, its figures, and its constant effort to 
strike the grand note; in fact, Gorgias attempted to 
be a Pindar or an Aeschylus in prose. His untamed 
rhetoric has its close analogue in the exuberant 
style of the Elizabethan Age, particularly that 
manifestation of it which is known as “ Euphuism.” ¢ 
When Macbeth in Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Our monu- 
ments shall be the maws of kites,” he uses a daring 
phrase which might serve as a translation of a frag- 


@ Cicero, Or. 176. 
> Antid. 46, 47. 
¢ This is pointed out by Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, i. 
p- 478. Other scholars have actually held Gorgias and 
Isocrates responsible for Euphuism. See Whipple, ‘‘ Isocrates 
and Euphuism” in Mod. Lang. Rev. xi. p. 15. 
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ment of Gorgias ;® and when Falstaff, primed with 
sack, harangues Prince Hal: “ Now I do not speak 
to thee in drink but in tears; not in pleasure but 
in passion; not in words only but in woes also,” 
his parody of “ Euphues”’ is quite in the Gorgian 
manner, although it is, in fact, less extravagant than 
Gorgias himself could be. What, for example, could 
be more artificial than his “ Shameful was your 
sowing, baneful was your reaping,’ ® in which we 
have not only poetic metaphor, alliteration, and 
balanced antithesis, but a close parallelism in sound— 
assonance—which is rare even in poetry ? 

Now Isocrates did not attempt the grand manner, 
and did, in fact, avoid the Gorgian excesses of style.° 
He uses the Gorgian antitheses both of language and 
of thought with better effect and with more con- 
cealing artifice; and he employs alliteration and 
assonance with greater continence.? He abstains 
even to excess from the language of metaphor, and 
he very seldom uses poetical or obsolete words or 
unusual compounds, confining himself rather to the 
words of current speech, using them with nice pre- 
cision and combining them in a manner to produce 
an effect of dignity and of distinction. Blass quotes 
in illustration of this a sentence of the Evagoras : 
‘* He destroyed such numbers of the enemy in battle 
that many of the Persians, grieving for their own 
misfortunes, do not forget his valour,’ where the 

& vores Eupuxo Tapot. 

> aicxpas uev Exretpas, Kas Oé€ Oépioas. 

¢ For the style of Isocrates see Blass, Die attische 
Dele Mae li. p. 130 ff.; and Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. 
p- Sl ff. 


4 He is most Gorgian in his encomia (Blass ii. p. 132) 
but less rhetorical in his later speeches. 
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difference between the language of Isocrates and a 
bald statement that he killed many of the Persians 
is a difference not of diction but of imagination. 

While Gorgias relies for his effect upon striking 
words and phrases, Isocrates subordinates the indi- 
vidual words and clauses to a larger unity. He is 
an architect, looking to the effect of the whole 
edifice, not to that of single bricks or stones,* and 
taking infinite pains with composition—the smooth 
joining of part to part. He avoids studiously the 
clash of harsh consonants and all collocations of 
vowels at the end and the beginning of successive 
words—hiatus ; and he has everywhere an ear sen- 
sitive to rhythms—not the exactly recurring rhythms 
of verse, but such as carry the voice buoyantly 
through the sentence upon wave after wave of sound 
without obtruding themselves upon the attention 
of the audience; for melody and rhythm are for 
Isocrates as important to artistic prose as to poetry. 

The structural unit in Isocrates is the involved 
periodic sentence. This is extraordinarily long, some- 
times occupying a page ; often a half page ; but it 
is so skilfully built that the parts in relation to each 
other and to the whole are easily grasped; for 
Isocrates, no matter how often he balances clause 
against clause to round out his period, is always 
clear. The reader, however, even while marvelling 
at the architecture, is apt at times to weary of it, 
especially when Isocrates is so concerned about the 
symmetry of the sentence that he weakens the 
thought by padding, and, in straining for the effect 
of amplitude, becomes diffuse and tedious. 

He is no less careful in the transitions from sen- 


® Demetrius, Ilepi épunvelas 13. 
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tence to sentence and from division to division of 
the discourse : all is smooth and arranged according 
to plan. He does not dwell too long upon a single 
aspect of his subject, lest he fatigue the mind. He 
opens with a sort of prelude which is not too closely 
pertinent to the theme, and digresses judiciously for 
the sake of variety. But all the parts of the discourse 
are rigorously subordinated to the design of an 
organic whole.” 

Thus Isocrates took from Gorgias a style which 
was extremely artificial and made it artistic. In so 
doing, he fixed the form of rhetorical prose for the 
Greek world, and, through the influence of Cicero, 
for modern times as well.2 And if the style of 
Gorgias lost something of its brilliance and its fire 
in being subdued by Isocrates to the restraints of 
art, perhaps the loss is compensated by the serenity 
and dignity of that eloquence which Dionysius urged 
all young orators to study who are ambitious to serve 
the state in a large way,° and which Bossuet singled 
out as a model for the oratory of the Church.@ 

The other teacher who left his impress upon 
Isocrates was the philosopher Socrates. In the 
conversation at the close of Plato’s Phaedrus, where 
Isocrates is mentioned as his “ companion,’ ° 
Socrates speaks with warm admiration of his brilliant 
qualities, and prophesies a very distinguished future 
for him in the field of oratory, or in the field of 
philosophy should “ some diviner impulse ” lead him 


4 The Panathenaicus is an exception. 

» See Jebb ii. pp. 68 ff. 

© Critique on Isocrates, 4. 

4 See Havet, Introduction to Cartelier’s translation of the 
Antidosis, p. Ixxxvi. For the “noble tone” of Isocrates 
see Jebb ii. p. 42. & ératpos. 
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in that direction. The passage indicates that there 
was at one time a close relationship between the 
young Isocrates and his teacher. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that Isocrates cherished throughout 
his life a warm feeling for the philosopher.’ The 
studied effort with which he echoes the striking 
features of Socrates’ defence in his own apologia pro 
vita sua—the Antidosis—is evidence enough of his 
high regard. Furthermore, certain characteristics 
of his life and work reflect the influence of Socrates : 
his aloofness from public life ;% his critical attitude 
toward the excesses of the Athenian democracy, 
and his hatred of demagogues ;° his contempt for 
the sham pretensions of some of the sophists ;7 his 
logical clearness and his insistence on the proper 
definition of objectives and terms ;% his prejudice 
against the speculations of philosophy on the origin 
of things as being fruitless ;” his feeling that ideas are 


@ This is, however, debated. See Karl Miinscher’s 
excursus *‘ Die Abfassungszeit des Phaidros’”’ in his revision 
of Rauchenstein’s Ausgewdhlte Reden des Isocrates, p. 187. 

> The statement in [Plutarch] Lives of the Ten Orators, 
838 F, that Isocrates grieved deeply over the death of Socrates 
and put on mourning for him is doubted, mainly on the 
ground of Isocrates’ colourless reference to Socrates in 
Busiris 4. But his reference to Gorgias in Antid. 155 ff. 
is also uncoloured by any personal feeling. 

¢ See: Antid. 21, 27, 33, 89, 93, 95, 100, 145, 154, 179, 240, 
321. 

4 In Antid. 150 he says that, while he performed all the 
public services required of him by Athens, he held no office, 
shared no emolument, and abstained from the privileges of 
the courts, preferring a life of peace and tranquillity. 

é See especially the Areopagiticus and the Peace. 

f Panath. 18; Against the Sophists 3. 

9 Peace 18; Antid. 217; Epist. vi. 7-9. 

» Antid. 261, 268. 
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of value only as they can be translated into action, and 
that education should be practical and aim at right 
conduct in private and in public life ;* his rationalism 
in religion combined with acquiescence in the forms 
of worship;® his emphasis upon ethics and _ his 
earnest morality—now the prudential morality of 
the Socrates of Xenophon, again the idealistic 
morality of the Socrates of Plato ‘—, all these he has 
in common with his master. If Gorgias intoxicated 
him with the possibilities of style, Socrates was a 
sobering influence and touched his life more deeply. 

If we may rely upon the essential truth of the 
half-playful words of Socrates in the Phaedrus, two 
careers beckoned to one who possessed the genius 
and the promise of Isocrates—that of the orator and 
that of the philosopher. Each, however, at once 
attracted and repelled him. The one tended to 
plunge him into the conflict of practical politics 
from which his sensitive nature shrank; the other 
led into the realm of pure ideas to which his 
practical sense attached no value. In the end he 
attempted to be a philosopher and a statesman in 
one, avoiding what he regarded as the extremes 
of both. He endeavoured to direct the affairs of 
Athens and of Greece without ever holding an office, 
and to mould public opinion without ever addressing 
a public assembly, by issuing from his study political 
pamphlets, or essays in oratorical form, in which he 
set forth the proper conduct of the Greeks in the 
light of broad ideas. 

¢ Antid. 285. 

® Busiris 24-27 ; To Nicocles 20; Areop. 29 ff. 

° Compare To Demonicus and To Nicocles in general 


with To Nicocles 20; Nicocles 59 ; Peace 31-34; and Antid. 
281, 282. 
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The result of this dwelling on the “ borderland 
between politics and philosophy ” * was not altogether 
happy for Isocrates. In the Panathenaicus we see a 
disappointed old man: he had been shut out from 
the fellowship of either camp; he had missed the 
zest of fighting, like Demosthenes, in the press of 
Athenian affairs, and he had been denied the con- 
solation of retiring, like Plato, into a city of his 
dreams. 

Isocrates usually gives as his excuse for remaining 
aloof from public life that he lacked the voice and 
the assurance which one had to possess in order to 
harangue the multitude and bandy words with the 
orators who haunt the rostrum.? But deeper than 
these physical handicaps which he might perhaps 
have overcome, even as Demosthenes is said to have 
risen above similar disabilities, lay the obstacle of 
his temperament—his “love of peace and the quiet 
lifes 

Two activities were therefore open to his retiring 
nature—that of the writer and that of the teacher ; 
and since the former was not more lucrative then 
than it commonly is to-day, there were reasons why 
he embraced them both. He tells us in the Antedosis 
that he lost in the Peloponnesian War all the pro- 
perty which his father had left to him, and that in 
order to repair his fortune he took pupils for pay.@ 
In other words, he embarked on the career of a 


@ weBdpia pitoodgov re avdpds kal modirikot, Plato, Huthy- 
demus 305c. ‘The nameless critic here described is un- 
doubtedly Isocrates. See Thompson’s essay on ‘The 
Philosophy of Isocrates and his Relation to the Socratic 
Schools ”’ in his edition of the Phaedrus, p. 181. 

“Pint. 31; Panath. 10; Epist. i.-9, viii. 7. 

Ano. 51. #161, 162. 
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sophist and opened a school. This was probably in 
the year 392.¢ Before this, however, must be placed 
the decade in his life ® during which he wrote speeches 
for others to deliver in the law courts. We cannot 
easily set aside the authority of Aristotle on this 
point and reject as spurious the six forensic speeches 
which are included in our manuscripts ;* and when 
Isocrates appears to discredit this phase of his 
activity ° and expresses repeatedly his contempt for 
this kind of writing, we must interpret his words to 
mean that he wishes this episode in his work to be 
forgotten, and that he dates his true career from 
the opening of his school. 

Although Isocrates classes himself with the 
sophists, yet he sets himself sharply—and at times 
rancorously—apart from the other teachers of his 
age. He criticizes his rivals and praises his own 
system mainly in two of his essays: Against the 
Sophasts, which he issued shortly after the opening 
of his school as an advertisement of his programme ; 
and the Antedosis, which he published near the end 
of his career, forty years later, as “ an image of his 
life and work.” 

He denies a high place in education to teachers 


@Jebb ii-p. 8. 

® The first of the forensic speeches is dated 403; the 
last, 393. See Jebb ii. p. 7. Jebb accepts the tradition 
of Isocrates’ school in Chios and assigns it to the year 403 ; 
but this rests on the authority of a very careless statement 
of [Plutarch], and is regarded as very dubious by Blass, ii. 
p. 17. 

¢ Every man was his own lawyer in the Athenian courts; 
and when he did not feel competent to prepare his own plea 
he paid a professional speech-writer, \oyoypddos, to compose 
one for him. 

@ See Jebb ii. pp. 7, 8. ¢ Antid. 36. 
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of the definite sciences such as geometry and 
astronomy, on the ground that these subjects have 
no relation to practical life and are of value only for 
mental discipline—‘ a gymnastic of the soul.’ 4 
Students do well to spend some time on them but 
only in order to train the mind for education of a 
greater and a more serious sort.2 He attaches still 
less value to the speculative philosophers who con- 
cerned themselves with the nature of things; they 
disagree among themselves and prove the futility of 
searching for truth in such matters. Compare, for 
example, these contradictory views: ‘‘ Anaxagoras 
maintained that the elements of being were infinite 
in number; Empedocles, that they were four; Ion, 
that they were three; Alcmaeon, that they were 
two ; Parmenides, that they were one; and Gorgias, 
that they were none at all.” ° Such mental leger- 
demain may have its place, but it is barren of useful 
results, and no one should allow himself to be 
stranded on these subtleties.” 

Isocrates is more severe in his strictures on the 
professors of a debased form of dialectic which he 
calls “ eristic ’’—mere disputation for its own sake 
in the field of ethics. They are impostors who 
make impossible promises. They profess to be 
masters of an absolute science of ethics and to be 
able to teach their students for a price—and a 
ridiculously low price at that—how to act rightly 
and. be happy under all circumstances ; whereas, in 


4 Antid. 262-266. ’ Antid. 265. 

© Antid. 268, 269; cf. Helen 3. 

4 Antid. 268; Panath. 26-28. 

€ Isocrates makes no distinction between dialectic and 
eristic, but he refers under the latter term to such quibblers 
as are shown up in Plato’s Huthydemus. See Blass ii. p. 23. 
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fact, our human nature is incapable of attaining to 
a science by which we can anticipate all future con- 
tingencies and so order our lives with prescience.* 
They pay no attention whatever to the practical 
virtues of private or of public life, but are mere 
quibblers who by their captious reasoning and 
sensational conclusions unsettle the minds of the 
young and undermine their characters. At the best 
their teaching is useful only as sharpening the 
faculties of their students.° 

He condemns no less roundly the sophists of the 
rhetorical school. They, like the eristics, are im- 
postors who bring all sophists into disrepute ;¢ they 
promise great things for a small price ; ° they pretend 
to aim at the truth but strive for sensational effects, 
displaying their power in their epideictic oratory by 
speaking on mythical or paradoxical themes which 
have no relation to truth or to life They profess, 
moreover, that they can make a good speaker of 
any one; that the art of oratory is easily acquired 
by learning, largely from example, a number of 
elements or commonplaces which may be put to- 
gether, like the letters of the alphabet, into speeches 
appropriate and effective for any occasion ; whereas, 
in fact, oratory is not something which may be 
learned by rote from a master, but is a creative art 
which requires of the student a vigorous and im- 
aginative mind.’ But the strongest objection to the 
professors of rhetoric is that they devote themselves 
mainly to the least reputable branch of oratory— 

* Against the Sophists 1-8. > Helen 6, 7. 
¢ Antid. 261; Panath. 26, 27. 
‘4 Against the Sophists 11. 
¢ Against the Sophists 9. * Helen 8-13; Panath. 1. 
9 Against the Sophists 17 ff. 
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the forensic. This is practical ; but because it deals 
with petty controversies, not with large ideas, it is 
narrow ; and because it aims neither at truth nor at 
justice, it is both false and immoral.@ 

As to his own system of education, Isocrates 
contents himself largely with a broad sketch of his 
ideas, dropping only hints here and there as to the 
content or the method of his instruction. He com- 
mends the traditional elementary education of 
Athenian youth as a good gymnastic for the body and 
the mind.2 He admits also that exercise in other 
disciplines, such as eristic, is of value, if not carried 
too far, as a preparation for greater and more serious 
studies.° 

What, then, is the nature of his higher education ? 
It consists, says Isocrates, in the cultivation of the 
art of discourse, 7) Tov Adywv matdeta. This is a dis- 
appointing answer after we have listened to his 
diatribes on the inadequacy of other disciplines. 
We must, however, remind ourselves constantly in 
reading Isocrates that discourse, Adyos, is both the 
outward and the inward thought : it is not merely the 
form of expression, but reason, feeling, and imagina- 
tion as well; it is that by which we persuade others and 
by which we persuade ourselves; it is that by which 
we direct public affairs and by which we set our own 
house in order; it is, in fine, that endowment of our 
human nature which raises us above mere animality 
and enables us to live the civilized life. The art of 
discourse may, therefore, be as broad as the whole 
life of civilized man; and this is just what Isocrates 


« Against the Sophists 19, 20. ’ Panath, 26. 
¢ Panath. 26; Antid. 265; Hpist. v. 3. 
4 Antid. 253-255. 
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insisted that it should be. He complains that it had 
been limited in its scope—confined to quarrels in the 
courts—and conceives it to be his business to deliver 
it from its narrow associations into the free atmo- 
sphere of great causes and large ideas. He himself 
chose, he says, to write discourses which were 
Hellenic in their breadth, dealing with the relations 
of states, and appropriate to be spoken at the pan- 
Hellenic assemblies ; akin more to the literature 
which is composed in rhythm and set to music than 
to forensic oratory ; setting forth facts in a style 
more imaginative and more ornate; employing 
thoughts which are more lofty and more novel; 
using figures of speech more freely and more boldly ; 
and giving the same degree of pleasure as is afforded 
by poetry—discourses which are, moreover, further 
distinguished from the oratory of the court-room, 
which has to do with issues that to-day only are 
remembered and to-morrow forgotten, in that they 
treat of subjects of permanent interest and have, 
therefore, a value for all time.% 

And it is oratory on this high plane, distinguished 
by breadth of view and nobleness of tone, by literary 
finish and charm, and by permanence of interest and 
value, which he proposes to cultivate in his students. 
They are to be led by their desire for praise and 
honour not to support causes which are unjust or 
petty, but those which are great and honourable, 
devoted to the general good and the welfare of 
mankind ; and the effort which they make to write 
and speak on such themes will tend to liberate 
their minds from mean and selfish interests and so 
to ennoble their moral natures.” 


@ Antid. 46 ff.; cf. Panath. 2,136, 271. ° Antid. 270 ff. 
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Isocrates prides himself more upon the sound 
moral influence of his work and teaching than upon 
any other thing. The primary object of his instruc- 
tion is right conduct in the man and in the citizen.” 
Indeed, there are times when he seems to think of 
his influence as expressing itself more worthily in 
action than in speech. He says in the Panathenaicus 
that he took greater pleasure in those of his students 
who were respected for the character of their lives 
and deeds than in those who were reputed to be able 
speakers ;® and it is significant that the student in 
whom he took the greatest pride was Timotheus, the 
general, to whose character and work he pays a fine 
tribute in the Antzdosis.¢ 

The “ culture ” which Isocrates professed to impart 
was in one sense more narrow and in another more 
broad than the disciplines of other teachers. It was 
more narrow in that he disparaged all knowledge, or 
seeking after knowledge, which is not directly fruitful 
in practical conduct. He attaches no value to the 
theoretical or speculative ethics of the teachers of 
disputation, who disagree among themselves. He 
himself is content with a workable morality which is 
acknowledged by all men.? On the other hand, it 
was more broad in that he thought of it as embracing 
all of the relations of human existence. He criticizes 
the professors of the sciences and of the arts in 
general because they do not envisage the whole of 
life in their culture. Outside of the narrow fields of 
their specialties, they are less cultivated than their 
students ; they are often lacking in self-discipline ; 
they are boorish in their private relationships, 


@ Antid. 284. ST. 
foot O3/ iI. ¢ Antid. 84. 
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and contemptuous of the opinion of their fellow- 
citizens. ‘ 

‘“ Whom,” then, “‘ do I call educated?” he asks. 
“ First, those who manage well the circumstances 
which they encounter day by day, and who possess 
a judgement which is accurate in meeting occasions 
as they arise and rarely misses the expedient course 
of action; next, those who are decent and honour- 
able in their intercourse with all with whom they 
associate, bearing easily and good-naturedly what is 
unpleasant or offensive in others and being them- 
selves as agreeable and reasonable to their associates 
as it is possible to be ; furthermore, those who hold 
their pleasures always under control and are not 
unduly overcome by their misfortunes, bearing up 
under them bravely and in a manner worthy of our 
common nature; finally, and most important of all, 
those who are not spoiled by successes and do not 
desert their true selves and become arrogant, but 
hold their ground steadfastly as intelligent men, 
rejoicing no more in the good things which have 
come to them through chance than in those which 
through their own nature and intelligence are theirs 
from their birth. Those who have a character which 
is in accord, not with one of these things, but with 
all of them—these, I contend, are wise and complete 
men, possessed of all the virtues.” @ 

In the Antdosis, especially, Isocrates terms his 
culture a“ philosophy ”’ and himself a “philosopher.” ® 
He does not disclaim the title of sophist, but seems 
to prefer the other as more descriptive of his work. 
The appropriation of this term has been imputed to 
him for arrogance, as if he wished to set himself up 


4 Panath. 28-32. ’ O70. 
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as a Plato or an Aristotle. However, the word has 
at this time no definite association with speculative 
or abstract thought, signifying only a lover of wisdom 
or a seeker after the cultivated life,“ and is in fact 
more general and modest than the honourable title 
of sophist which the sham pretenders who called 
themselves sophists were only just beginning to 
make invidious. Indeed, the use of this term by 
Isocrates may be nothing more than a protest against 
the preposterous claims made by certain sophists for 
the omnipotence of their instruction. He himself, 
at any rate, admits that formal training plays a 
minor part in the making of a successful man : first 
and most important is native ability; next is 
practice or experience, and last is education; and 
no education amounts to anything which does not 
involve hard work on the part of the student himself.® 
Furthermore, Isocrates, unlike those of the sophists 
whom he scorns, does not claim for his discipline that 
it is a science which will enable one to know exactly 
how to act in all the contingencies and crises of life. 
All that education can do is to develop imaginative 
insight, sound opinion, power to judge probabilities 
and to hit the right course of action as each emergency 
arises. “* For since it is not in the nature of man to 
attain a science by the possession of which we can 
know positively what we should do or what we should 
say, in the next resort I hold that man to be wise 
who is able by his powers of conjecture to arrive 
generally at the best course, and I hold that man 
to be a philosopher who occupies himself with studies 


4 See Plato, Phaedrus 278 p, and Thompson’s note for the 
history of the words ¢iAdcogos and coguorhs. 
>’ Against the Sophists 14, 15; Antid. 186-188. 
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from which he will most quickly gain that kind of 
insight.”’ @ 

The success of his school was very great. Not- 
withstanding that he charged a high tuition fee,® 
Isocrates could boast that he had more students than 
all the other sophists put together and that he 
amassed from his teaching a considerable fortune,’ 
although he spent more on public services to Athens 
than upon his own household. 

His first students were Athenians; but after the 
publication of the Panegyricus, in 380, his reputation 
spread gradually throughout Greece and attracted 
students from abroad. About this time, also, Athens 
rose to a position of power and influence as the head 
of the new naval confederacy, and was, furthermore, 
acknowledged to be the intellectual capital of the 
Greek world. ‘‘ Athens,” says Isocrates, “‘ is looked 
upon as having become a school for the education 
of all able orators and teachers of oratory. And 
naturally so; for people observe that she holds forth 
the greatest prizes for those who have this ability 
and that she offers the greatest number and variety 
of fields of exercise to those who have chosen to 
enter contests of this character and want to train 
for them, and that, furthermore, everyone obtains 
here that practical experience which more than any 
other thing imparts ability to speak ; and in addition 
to these advantages, they consider that the catho- 
licity and moderation of our speech, as well as our 
flexibility of mind and our love of letters, con- 

¢ Antid. 271; cf. 184; also Panath. 28-30; Against the 
Sophists 16; Helen 5. 

® He is said to have charged 1000 drachmas for his course, 


Blass ii. p. 22. 
© Antid. 39-41. @ Antid. 158. 
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tribute in no small degree to the education of the 
orator./:¢ 

Isocrates, says Dionysius, was the most illustrious 
teacher of his time and made his school the “ image 
of Athens.” The ablest young men of Athens and 
of Hellas came to study under him, and went out 
from his tutelage to become leaders in their various 
fields—oratory, history, and statesmanship.?. Among 
his students were the orators Isaeus, Lycurgus, and 
-Hypereides; the historians Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus; the philosopher Speusippus; and the 
statesman and general Timotheus. And few if any 
of the literary men of his age, whether or not they 
were members of his school, were unaffected by his 
influence.° 

Some of his students remained with him for three 
or four years, and seem to have retained for the 
master a strong feeling of affection as well as of 
high regard.4 One of them, Timotheus, who ex- 
emplified in his life the doctrines of Isocrates,’ set 
up a statue at Eleusis bearing the inscription : 
“ Timotheus dedicates this statue of Isocrates .. . 
to the goddesses of the temple, in token of his 
affection for the man and of his respect for his 

wisdom.” f 
_ Isocrates must have been throughout his life much 
occupied with his school. He was, however, given 
to hard work,’ and found time and energy for a 


4 Antid. 295-296; cf. 299, and Paneg. 50. 

> Critique on Isocrates i.; cf. Cicero, De orat. ii. 94: 
‘**eece tibi exortus est Isocrates . . . cuius e ludo tamquam 
ex equo Troiano meri principes exierunt.” Cf. the similar 
claim made by Isocrates himself, E’pist. iv. 2. 

Senbolt. p13. 4 Antid. 87, 88. é Blass ii. p. 52. 

f [Plutarch], Lives of the Orators, 838 p. 9% Panath. 267. 
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literary career. He called his writings orations, but 
they are such only in the sense that they are in- 
vested with the form and the atmosphere of oratory. 
He, himself, never delivered a speech, and few of 
his discourses were written for delivery.¢ He was 
in reality a political pamphleteer, and has been 
called the first great publicist of all time. We must, 
however, guard against the implications of such 
modern terms. There was nothing about him of the 
facile journalist, nor was his writing ephemeral in its 
purpose or its character. He is said to have spent 
ten years in writing the Panegyricus—which is no 
doubt merely an exaggeration of the fact that he 
wrote slowly and with infinite pains. He believed 
that he was composing literature of permanent in- 
terest and value, and time has justified his faith. 

His works will be described in some detail in the 
introductions to his several discourses, and it must 
suffice here to review them briefly.2. Twenty-one 
discourses and nine letters, most of them complete,° 
are extant, and all of these are probably genuine.@ 
The excellent preservation of his text bears witness 
to the importance attached to him in antiquity, and 
we may be fairly sure that practically all of his 
writings are preserved to us, especially since we find 
in ancient literature reference to but one lost work— 


his Art of Rhetoric. 


*¢ The forensic speeches and possibly the Plataicus. See 
Jebb ii. p. 176. 

® Jebb’s treatment of them, ii. pp. 76 ff., is excellent. His 
classification is followed here. 

¢ We have only the introduction to the speech Against 
the Sophists, and the letters are most of them incomplete. 

4 To Demonicus and Against Huthynus are thought by 
some to be spurious. 
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Six of his discourses are forensic speeches : Against 
Lochites, the Aegineticus, Against Euthynus, the 
Trapeziticus, the Span of Horses, and the Callimachus. 
They were his earliest efforts, which in later life he 
appears to disown as unworthy of him. 

‘Three are “hortatory”’: To Demonicus, To 
Nicocles, and Naecocles or the Cyprians. ‘These are 
treatises on ethics, and are interesting as reflecting 
the practical morality of the times as well as the 
more advanced ideas of Isocrates. 

Three are encomia, belonging to the “ epideictic ”’ 
or display type of oratory: the Busiris, the Helen, 
and the Evagoras. Of these, the Buszris and the 
Helen are half-serious attempts to treat mythological 
themes—of which he generally disapproves—in a 
manner to convey some useful lesson. To the 
epideictic class is assigned also the Panathenaicus, 
although its contents are such as would justify our 
placing it quite as properly among his educational 
or his political works. 

Two are essays on education: Against the Sophists 
and the Antidosis, in which he criticizes other dis- 
ciplines and commends his.own. 

Six are distinctly political, having to do with 
governments and policies—mainly Athenian—in their 
external as well as internal relationships: the 
Panegyricus, the Philip, the Plataicus, the Peace, the 
Archidamus, and the Areopagiticus. 

There are also nine letters: to Dionysius, two to 
Philip, to Antipater, to Alexander, to the Sons of Jason, 
to Timotheus, to the Rulers of Mytilene, and to 
Archidamus. ‘These are for the most part less per- 
sonal than general in tone and subject matter, and 
might be classed with his political writings. 
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It is in his political discourses that Isocrates finds 
the truest expression of himself, and it is upon them 
that he rests his fame—and rightly so. They are 
unquestionably distinguished among the _ political 
writings of his time for breadth of view and noble- 
ness of tone.? They transport the reader from the 
narrow circle of parochial existence into the generous 
atmosphere of a pan-Hellenic world; they are, as 
he says, “‘ Hellenic and deal in a large way with 
the relations of states.’”’ Even when he seeks to 
persuade Athens to a sound policy in her domestic 
affairs, he does so in the hope that she may be 
strong to help the weaker states and play an honour- 
able and saving r6le in the affairs of Greece.2 He is 
a loyal Athenian—and no one can doubt his patriot- 
ism—but his sympathies embrace all Hellas. In his 
letter to the Rulers of Mytilene he says: “ While 
my lack of voice and of assurance have kept me out 
of public speaking and active politics, I have, never- - 
theless, not been altogether useless nor unknown to 
fame; you will find that I have counselled and 
supported by my own efforts the orators who have 
been minded to speak for your good and for the 
good of our other allies, and that I have myself 
composed more speeches in the cause of the freedom 
and autonomy of the Hellenes than all the ranters of 
the platform.” ¢ 

“Freedom and Autonomy ’’—the catch-words of 
Greek politics—are as precious to Isocrates as to 
any other. He differs from his contemporaries only 


* See Dionysius, Critique on Isocrates 3: Oavuacrov yap OH 
kal wéya 7d Tis "looxparovs Katackeuns Uwos, pwikhs uaddov 
} avOpwrivyns picews oixetov. 

® See Jebb ii. p. 41. ¢ Hpist. viii. 7. 
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in cherishing these ideals for all the cities of Hellas. 
Aggression—the passion to dominate—he regards 
as the disease of Greek foreign policy, resulting 
soon or late in weakness or disaster. He accepts 
the recognized law of Greek ethics, that power 
begets folly, folly begets insolence, and insolence 
begets ruin, and shows that it operates even more 
surely in the history of states than in the lives of 
individuals ;* for a man may offend and die before 
paying the penalty, but states, which live for ever, 
may not escape its workings.? Irresponsible power 
is like the bait of a trap: those who are lured by it 
are caught in its toils; ° or it is like a courtesan: 
those who are enamoured of it are led to their ruin.? 
Imperialism has, in fact, been the curse of Athens, 
its only fruits being hatred, wars, and an empty 
treasury .° 

Sophrosyné, self-control—the disposition to live 
and let live, to cherish freedom for oneself and 
respect freedom in others—is the saving virtue of 
states no less than of men in their relations to 
each other.’ The Athenians and the Spartans of 
old, before they lusted for empire, practised it and 
were the benefactors of Greece. “They treated the 
Hellenes with consideration and not with insolence, 
deeming it their right to take command in the field 
but not to tyrannize over them, desiring rather to 
be addressed as leaders than as masters, and rather 
to be greeted as saviours than to be reviled as 
destroyers; they won the Hellenic cities to them- 
selves by doing kindness instead of subverting them 
by force, keeping their word more faithfully than 


* Areop. 4. > Peace 120. ¢ Peace 34. 
@ Peace 103. & Peace 29. * Peace 119 ff. 
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men now keep their oaths, and considering it to be 
their duty to abide by their covenants as by the 
decrees of necessity ; they exulted less in the exer- 
cise of power than they gloried in living with self- 
control, thinking it proper to feel toward the weaker 
as they expected the stronger to feel toward them- 
selves ; and while they regarded their home cities 
as their several places of abode, yet they considered 
Hellas to be their common fatherland.” 4 

It was this spirit which Isocrates sought to call 
back into the life of his generation as a means of 
putting an end to the feuds which were tearing 
Hellas to pieces and exhausting her vitality. He 
had no thought of merging the individuality or the 
independence of the Greek states in the sovereignty 
of a Greek empire, but had rather in mind the Delian 
League in its early days before Athens had turned 
it into an empire maintained by force ; and what he 
dreamed of was a great confederacy of free states 
voluntarily united under a single leadership, in the 
cause of a final and decisive war against their common 
enemy, the Persian Empire—* the only war that 
is better than peace: more like a sacred mission 
than a military expedition.” ? | 

In advocating this crusade, he was not actuated 
alone by racial prejudice. In a very celebrated 
passage of the Panegyricus he seems to conceive of 
Hellenism as a brotherhood of culture, transcending 
the bounds of race. “So far has Athens distanced 
the rest of mankind in thought and in speech that 
her pupils have become the teachers of the rest of 
the world; and she has brought it about that the 
name ‘ Hellenes’ is applied rather to those who 


@ Paneg. 80, 81. > Paneg. 182. 
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share our culture than to those who share a common 
blood.” * If, then, he thinks of a war of all Greeks 
against the barbarians as a sacred duty, it is because 
he believes that civilization in order to survive must 
be a militant force. Hellenism was an outpost of 
culture, a lamp to be kept burning amid the sur- 
rounding darkness ;® and ever at the door of Greece 
was Asia—sinister, threatening. ‘ Isocrates saw that 
the inevitable quarrel between Europe and Asia which 
had existed from the ‘Trojan War’ was the great 
abiding fact; he foresaw that it must soon come to 
an issue, and throughout the later period of his long 
life he was always watching for the inevitable day.” ¢ 
The remarkable thing is, not that Isocrates should 
have conceived this idea, but that in spite of rebuffs 
and discouragements he should have clung to it with 
such tenacity. Others had held it before him: 
Gorgias had made it the theme of his oration at the 
Olympic Festival in 408, and Lysias in 384; more- 
over, the shame of the “ King’s Peace’ @ was felt 
generally in Greece, and there was much irresponsible 
talk of a united campaign to deliver the Greeks in 
Europe from Persian interference and the Asiatic 
Greeks from Persian rule.@ With Isocrates, however, 
it was something more than an idea; it was, as we 
have seen, a religious principle, to which he dedicated 
his unremitting zeal. ‘ I might justly be praised by 


#550. 

» See the contrast between civilization and barbarism 
drawn in Hvagoras 47 ff. 

¢ Bury, History of Greece, ii. p. 301. 

4 The Peace of Antalcidas, 387, which had been dictated 
by the Persian King, surrendered the Greek cities on the 
Asiatic coast to Persian rule and conceded the right of the 
King to interfere in the relations of all Greek states. 

¢ Diodorus xv. 9, 19. See also Paneg. 15. 
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all,’ he says, “‘ because throughout my whole life I 
have constantly employed such powers as I possess 
in warring on the barbarians, in condemning those 
who oppose my plan, and in striving to arouse to 
action whoever I think will best be able to benefit 
the Hellenes in any way or rob the barbarians of 
their prosperity.” 4 

Two of his longer discourses are devoted entirely 
to this subject: the Panegyricus, published about 
380, and the Address to Phihp, about 346. To read 
them side by side apart from their historical setting 
is to be impressed by their disharmony. The 
Panegyricus draws a noble picture of Athens as the 
mother of civilization and of free institutions, and 
rests on this her claim to take the lead in a campaign 
against the barbarians.2 The Address to Philip calls 
upon the King of Macedon, an absolute ruler of an 
uncultivated race, whom Demosthenes denounced as 
a barbarian and an enemy of Greece, to undertake 
what Isocrates now conceives that neither Athens 
nor any other Greek state can do—to reconcile the 
quarrels of Greece and lead her against the common 
enemy. Furthermore, the Panegyricus is an appeal 
to the mind of all Hellas. The title itself, which 
Isocrates chose, implies that he is following the 
tradition of Gorgias and Lysias by composing a 
speech suitable for a pan-Hellenic gathering. In the 
Address to Philp he has evidently lost confidence in 
such appeals. “‘'Those who desire,” he says, “ to 


OEP Rt OU. 

® In the Panegyricus Isocrates seems at first to be thinking 
of a dual leadership—a concession to the fact that Sparta 
was then the first power in Greece, but his real purpose is to 
prove the right of Athens to the hegemony, as he himself 
states in the Antidosis 57-58. ¢ Philip 41, 
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further some practical purpose and those who think 
that they have hit upon some plan for the common 
good must leave it to others to harangue at the 
public festivals, but must themselves win over some- 
one to champion their cause from among men who 
are capable not only of speech but of action, and 
who occupy a high position in the world.’* In 
other words, he rests his hope, no longer: on the 
collective wisdom of free commonwealths, but on a 
strong man, unfettered by constitutional limitations.? 

This is a change in the point of view of Isocrates 
which has prejudiced his reputation in modern times.°¢ 
He has been denounced as a traitor to Greece or 
pitied as a doddering old man.4 Even Havet, who 
in his admirable essay on Isocrates is most sym- 
pathetic, complains that the lofty tone which else- 
where permeates his writings is lacking in the Address 
to Philip.? 

Perhaps the explanation of the change may be 
found in the thirty-four years of history which elapsed 
between the publication of the two discourses. Not 
long after the Panegyricus was published, the views 
of Isocrates seem to have borne fruit in the organiza- 
tion of the new naval league under the leadership 
of Athens, in the year 3784 ‘This was a voluntary 
association of free states, and gave promise at the 

wal fd) Fal 8B o- Phil. 14, 15. 

¢ 'The criticism begins with Niebuhr, Vortrdge iber alte 
Geschichte, ii. p. 73, whose abuse of Isocrates is so extreme 
as to be almost amusing. 

@ ** Great and melancholy indeed is the change which 
has come over the old age of Isocrates,” Grote, History of 
Greece (new edition), xi. p. 241. (Isocrates is now ninety 
years old.) 

¢ Introduction to Cartelier’s Antidosis, pp. xlv, lix. 

f Kessler, Isokrates und die panhellenische Idee, p. 24. 
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beginning of steering clear of the rocks of imperialism 
upon which the old confederacy of Delos had gone 
to pieces. ‘‘ But,” complains Isocrates, “ Athens 
cared less for my advice than for the rantings of the 
platform orators’; the same mistakes were made 
as in the old confederacy ; and the bright promise 
of the League ended in the wretched fiasco of the 
so-called Social] War (357-355 B.c.)—a period of such 
demoralizing strife that Isocrates prefers to it the 
shameful Peace of Antalcidas.’ 

This is a disconcerting period for lovers of de- 
mocracy, and Isocrates’ writings during this time, 
especially the Peace, the Areopagiticus, and the letter 
to Archidamus, reveal the disenchantment which he 
himself experienced. He had been, unlike many of 
the intellectuals of his age, a pronounced believer in 
democracy,° and as late as 359 he wrote in one of 
his letters? that “ the life of a private man seemed 
to him better than that of a king, and the honours 
of a free state sweeter than those of a monarchy.” 
But while he reaffirms his faith in a democratic ideal ¢ 
even in the discourses which belong to this period, 
it seems clear that he considers the Athenian state 
as it then was in practice, where, he complains, 
‘insolence is regarded as democracy, lawlessness as 
liberty, impudence of speech as equality, and the 
licence to do whatever one likes as happiness,’”’* to 
be a caricature of what a democracy should be. 


oP hale 129. > Peace 16. 
¢ See a very full discussion of this subject by Havet, op. 
cit. pp. xxvii ff. and xl. @ Kpvst. vi. 11. 


¢ He idealizes the democracy of Solon and Cleisthenes, 
in which a sovereign people chose and submitted themselves 
to the best leaders—an aristocracy in effect. Areop. 20-27. 
t Areop. 20. Cf. Panath. 131, ee: 
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At any rate, such a state was, in his mind, in no 
position to adopt and carry out any sound principle | 
of foreign policy. On the contrary, the Athenians 
were in this regard like freebooters, living from hand 
to mouth: now surfeited with plenty; now in 
extremity of want;° impoverished by war, yet 
conceiving war to be the only means of enriching 
themselves ;° ready to listen to any demagogue 
who called them to arms,’ no matter against whom,? 
yet unwilling themselves to train or make sacrifices 
for war, but hiring to do their fighting for them 
mercenaries who turned out to be worse than 
brigands in the atrocities they perpetrated upon 
friends and foes alike.’ 

These are harsh words, and unjust to Athens ;9 
but even when full allowance is made for rhetorical 
exaggeration, they show at least that Isocrates had 
been disillusioned as to the powers of a pure demo- 
cracy to manage a great military undertaking, and 
that it was not without good reason that he turned 
elsewhere to get support for his idea.” 

It was in the midst of the Social War, about 356, 
that he wrote his letter to the young Archidamus, 
who was shortly to succeed his father, Agesilaus, on 


2 Areop. 12. ® Peace 90. 
¢ Areop. 54; Peace 46. 4 Peace 1-6. 
@ Peace 44: f Peace 44; Epist. ix. 9, 10. 


9 Holm, in his history of this period, warns us against 
taking at their face value the pictures painted by Isocrates 
and Demosthenes of the degeneration of the Athenian 
democracy in the fourth century. See History of Greece, 
iii. chap. 13 and notes. 

» For the general trend of opinion at this time in favour 
of monarchy see Jebb ii. pp. 21 ff., who emphasizes the fact 
that Isocrates and Aristotle were of one mind regarding 
Macedonian leadership. 
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the throne of Lacedaemon.* He pictures to him 
with very strong feeling the universal wretchedness 
of Greece, in which “ no region can be found which 
does not groan with wars and factions and slaughters 
and evils untold’; and he calls upon Archidamus, 
who had apparently inherited his father’s dream of 


“ It is generally believed that Isocrates’ first overture to 
any person in this matter was to Dionysius, the elder, tyrant 
of Syracuse. So Jebb ii. p. 240, who says that Isocrates 
expressly states in his Address to Philip, 8 (Jebb has in mind 
81, not 8, which is probably a misprint) that he had made 
the same appeal to Dionysius. But all that Isocrates states 
here is that he is repeating to Philip the reasons which he 
had given to Dionysius for not taking part in public life. 
The fragment of the letter to Dionysius shows only that 
Isocrates appealed to him to perform “ some service’ for 
the good of Greece. It is extremely unlikely that he should 
have appealed to Dionysius, who was so occupied with his 
own problems.in the far west, to head the expedition against 
Persia. ‘The only definite evidence on this point is that of 
the 30th “* Socratic Letter,” attributed to Speusippus, which 
states that the discourse which Isocrates sent to Philip had 
been written first for Agesilaus, then revised slightly and 
“sold ’’ to Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, and finally had 
been revised still further and palmed off on Alexander of 
Thessaly. (See Blass ii. pp. 89, 293.) If we are to treat 
this hopelessly inaccurate statement at all seriously, we 
must assume that it confuses Agesilaus with his son Archi- 
damus, and Alexander with Jason of Pherae, whom Isocrates 
represents in his Address to Philip as “ talking of” an 
expedition against Persia, although there is no evidence 
whatever that Isocrates ever addressed a formal discourse 
to Jason on this subject. But if we substitute Archidamus 
for Agesilaus, then the Dionysius to whom, according to 
Speusippus, Isocrates next turned cannot be Dionysius the 
elder to whom the letter of Isocrates, of which we possess 
the introduction, was addressed, for he was dead long before 
Isocrates wrote to Archidamus. Obviously, the letter is 
worthless as evidence on this point. 
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carrying the war into Asia and setting Hellas free, 
to undertake this mission of deliverance.@ 

It is doubtful, however, whether this appeal was 
much more than the outpouring of a desperate mood 
to a sympathetic friend, since Archidamus, before 
and after he succeeded to the kingship, found himself 
fully occupied with pressing affairs at home. It was 
with greater hope that, ten years later, Isocrates 
turned to Philip of Macedon as a man capable of 
carrying out so great an enterprise. Philip had 
announced his ambition to be “ captain-general of 
Hellas in a war against the Persians’; ® he had by 
this time proved those qualities of leadership which 
made him one of the great figures of history ; he 
had by his growing power induced Athens to con- 
clude a ten years’ state of war by the “ Peace of 
Philocrates,’ and, shortly after the publication of 
Isocrates’ address to him, he was elected a member 
of the Amphictyonic Council and given the presidency 
of the Pythian Games—a signal recognition of his 
paramount influence in Greek affairs. He was, in 
fact, the strongest man in Europe and commanded 
the greatest resources.° 

It is clear that Isocrates had a great admiration 
for him. He believed that he was at heart friendly 
to Athens, and he had consistently urged Athens to 
cultivate friendly relations with him.? He regarded 
him as a pure Hellene of the line of Heracles,? as a 
man of education and culture? and as a lover of 
Hellas with high ideas and broad vision ’—a judge- 

@ Bpist. ix. 8 ff. 

> Holm, Hist. of Greece, iii. p. 245; Hogarth, Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, p. 97; Diodorus xvi. 60. 

© Philip 1373 cf. 15. A ELLIO. 

¢ Philip 16; 32-34; 105. f Philip 29. 9% Philip 192. 
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ment in which Isocrates is, in the main, supported 
by those historians whose views of this period are 
not echoed from the orations of Demosthenes.* 
Furthermore, he thought that Philip was in an unique 
position to champion the cause of all Hellas ; other 
Greeks were too much identified with their own 
states ; they were restricted by local patriotism and 
by the bonds of local polities and laws: “ you,” he 
says to Philip, “are privileged, as one who has 
been blessed with untrammelled freedom, to con- 
sider all Hellas your fatherland, as did the father 
of your race, and to be ready to brave perils for her 
sake.” ® 3 

It is true that the lofty tone of the Panegyricus 
is absent from the Address to Philip. Isocrates had 
dreamed that Athens, the author of Greek civiliza- 
tion, should be the leader in its militant triumph ; 
and he could not with the same enthusiasm give to 
another the place which he had reserved for her.° 
But he was giving up nothing more than his local 
sentiment and pride. Philip was to be conceded the 
hegemony only ; he was to be the leader of a con- 
federacy of free states. There was not now in 
Isocrates’ mind any more than when he wrote the 
Panegyricus any thought of surrendering the in- 
dependence of Greek states to an imperial power.? ~ 

It turned out somewhat differently. Demo- 
sthenes and the war party in Athens prevailed, and 
forced the issue with Philip; the result was the 
battle of Chaeronea and the subjection by force of the 


* Holm, Hist. of Greece, iii. chap. 19; Bury, Hist. of 
Greece, ii. chap. 6; Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon. > Philip 127. 

¢ See the tone of Philip 129. 4 See Jebb ii. pp. 21 ff. 
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Greek states to the overlordship of the Macedonian 
king.¢ 

Isocrates was no doubt oppressed by what he 
must have regarded as the useless slaughter at 
Chaeronea. But the tradition that he committed 
suicide on hearing that Philip had won the battle, 
made familiar through Milton’s lines : 


As that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent,’ 


is so improbable on the face of it and so in conflict 
with trustworthy evidence that it must be set down 
as fable.° Isocrates did not look upon the battle as 
an unmixed evil, but as a final clash between the 
ambitions of individual states to be free to quarrel 
among themselves and the larger purpose of Philip 
to unite and lead them against Persia.4 Nor could 
he have felt that Chaeronea was in any peculiar 
sense “fatal to liberty’; for the downfall of “ free- 
dom and autonomy ”’ dates, not from this event, but 
from the Peace of Antalcidas, which not only sur- 
rendered Greek territory to Persian rule but conceded 
the right of the Persian king to dictate the relations 
of the Greek states generally.’ Philip succeeded to 


@ See Holm iii. p. 280: “If the Greeks had honestly 
thrown in their lot with Philip and Alexander in the spirit 
of Isocrates, they would have reaped the advantage of 
victory over Asia without the disadvantage of Macedonian 
rule over Greece.” ’ 10th Sonnet. 

¢ 'The third letter in our collection, written to Philip after 
the peace which followed the battle of Chaeronea, is now 
generally accepted as genuine. @ Hpist. iii. 2. 

€ See Paneg., especially 115-121, 175-180; and Ferguson’s 
admirable summary of the facts in his Hellenistic Athens, 


p. 6. 
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the overlordship of a barbarian despot, and. Philip 
was at least a Greek who purposed to champion 
Hellenism. 

It would be interesting to know what Isocrates 
thought when the Athenians, in gratitude for the 
generous terms of peace which Philip made with 
them after his victory, elected him to citizenship and 
set up his statue in the market-place.* Isocrates 
himself, in the letter which he then wrote to him— 
the last of his compositions—speaks with a dignified 
reserve. There is no longer need, he says, to talk of 
reconciling the Greek states; they must now per- 
force submit to your purpose. It remains for you 
not to neglect the great cause but to carry it out. 
I do not know whether I won you over to this purpose 
or whether you yourself conceived it and I merely 
supported you in your desires; although I am 
inclined to think (he says politely) that it was your 
idea from the first. But I am grateful to my old 
age for this one thing—that I have lived long 
enough to see the dreams which have been in 
my mind from my youth, and which I have tried to 
write down in the Panegyricus and in the discourse 
addressed to you, now coming true in part through 
your deeds and destined, I hope, to come entirely 
true. 

The question of the practical effect of Isocrates 
upon the course of events in his time is a matter 
of controversy, the evidence being purely circum- 
stantial. It has been almost a fashion since Niebuhr 
to divorce him entirely from history and to dismiss 
him as a sort of dreamer in the desert. He was 
undoubtedly an-idealist who was far in advance of 


* Holm iii. p. 282, 
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his age;% but to deny that he had any shaping 
influence upon contemporary history is to impeach 
the judgement of antiquity. He exercised a strong 
influence through his school; he was an outstanding 
publicist whose writings were widely read through- 
out Greece; he was on terms of friendship with 
many of the leading men of his time; he was the 
chief advocate of the pan-Hellenic idea, and as 
such was the spokesman for a considerable group 
of thinking men. It is true that in the last 
words which he wrote he gives Philip full credit 
for his resolution to captain the Greeks in a 
crusade against the barbarians, and assigns to 
himself the minor réle of supporting Philip in his 
design; but if this statement is to be interpreted 
as anything more than a pleasant courtesy—if, 
that is to say, we take the view that the life- 
work of Isocrates has no real connexion with 
the enterprise which Philip undertook and Alex- 
ander carried out—then the close correspondence 
which exists between the rather definite programme 
which Isocrates lays down (first in the Panegyricus 
and later in the Address to Philip), and the articles 
of confederation which were adopted at the Con- 
gress of Corinth one year after the battle of 
Chaeronea, by which the Greek states bound 
themselves to unite in a war against Persia under 


@ See Bury, Hist. of Greece, ii. p. 300: ‘* Neither Demo- 
sthenes, the eloquent orator, nor Eubulus, the able financier, 
saw far into the future. ‘The only man of the day, perhaps, 
who grasped the situation in its ecumenical aspect, who 
descried, as it were from without, the place of Macedonia 
in Greece and the place of Greece in the world, was the 
nonagenarian Isocrates.”’ See also Holm, Hist. of Greece, 
lis ps159. 
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the leadership of the king of Macedon, is the most 
remarkable coincidence of history.* 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Manuscripts AND Papyri 


THe most important are the following, according to 
Drerup, who has described one hundred and twenty-one 
Mss. and ten papyri of Isocrates (Introduction to -his 
critical edition, pp. iv-cxiv) : 

Urbinas III. (f), late 9th or early 10th century a.p., 
contains all the orations except Against Callimachus and 
Against Euthynus; and all the letters. There are correc- 
tions by five hands (I, ’,, etc.) in the text in minuscules, 
and by one hand (f marg.) in the margin in uncials. 

Vaticanus 936. (A), 14th cent., contains all the orations 
except Against Callimachus, Against Euthynus, and On The 
Span of Horses; and all the letters. 

Ambrosianus O 144 (E), 15th cent., same contents as A, 
This ms. was once greatly valued, before either [T or A 
had been worked over. 

Laurentianus Ixxxvil. 14 (©), 13th cent., contains eleven 
orations: Helen, Evag., Busir., Paneg., Areop., Plataic., 
Archid., Against Soph., Philip, Panath., Antid., but none 
of the letters. 

Vaticanus 65 (A), 1063 a.p., contains all the orations, 
but none of the letters. 

Parisinus 2932 (M1), 15th cent., contains life of Isocrates 
and “‘hypotheses”’ to the orations; thirteen of the orations: 
To Dem., To Nicocl., Nicocl., Paneg., Helen, Evag., Busir., 


* For the articles of the treaty see Grote, History of Greece, 
xi. p. 340; and-for a detailed comparison of these articles 
with the programme of Isocrates see Kessler, /sokrates und 
die panhellenische Idee, pp. 73 ff. 
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Against Soph., Plataic., Areop., Philip, Peace, Archid.; but 
none of the letters. 

Scaphusianus 43 (Z), 15th cent., contains twelve ora- 
tions: Yo Dem., To Nicocl., Nicocl., Paneg., Helen, Evag., 
Busir., Against Soph., Plataic., Areop., Philip, Peace. 
Valuable especially for the text of To Demonicus. 

The Egyptian papyri also contribute something to the 
elucidation of the text, being helpful especially in enabling 
us to judge the comparative authority of the ss. 
There are ten of these papyri (Drerup, pp. iv-viii), but 
only three contain more than short fragments: Papyrus 
Londinensis, ist cent. a.p., which contains the Peace 
from § 13 to the close; Papyrus Massiliensis, 4th or 5th 
cent. a.D., which contains To Nicocles, 1-80; and Papyrus 
Berolinensis, 2nd cent. a.p., containing To Demonicus from 
§ 18 to the close. 

All of the mss. fall into two main groups. The first 
group is composed of TF and its descendants, A and E. 
The second is made up of the many manuscripts of the 
vulgate line, of which there are two main branches. The 
first branch is represented by ©, which stands alone, 
having no progeny among surviving mss., save that the 
corrections in the fourth and fifth hands (f, I;) of F are 
drawn mainly from this source. The second branch of 
the vulgate line again divides into two: the earlier, 
which is represented by A and its numerous descendants ; 
the later, which is represented best by M1, which appears 
to stem from a copy of the archetype of A. 

Of the vulgate tradition, A, the earliest manuscript, is 
by far the best, and formed, mainly, the basis for the 
earlier editions of Isocrates, notably that of Coray. This 
tradition is, however, contaminated by interlinear and 
marginal notes which had been written upon some ante- 
cedent manuscript, and which crept into the body of the 
text itself (see Baiter and Sauppe’s edition, Preface, p. 11). 

The discovery of Urbinas [ by Bekker—a manuscript 
free from this contamination—enabled scholars to restore, 
with great probability, the original Isocrates. In fact, 
the publication of Bekker’s Oratores Attici in 1822, in 
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which his text of Isocrates follows very largely the 
authority of [, marks a new era in the text criticisms of 
Isocrates ; for it is now generally agreed that Urbinas I 
is the most trustworthy of all the mss. (Drerup, p. Ixv). 

Following Bekker, but relying even more than he on 
the authority of [, Baiter and Sauppe published in 1839 
their edition of Isocrates, which is to this day the most 
conservative text which we possess of all the works of 
Isocrates (Drerup, p. clxxxiii). 


EpIrions 


The more important are : 

Demetrius Chalcondylas, editio princeps, Milan, 1493, 
contains the lives of Isocrates by [Plutarch], Philostratus, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and the orations, but not 
the letters. 

Aldus, epistles, Venice, 1499, contains eight letters of 
Isocrates, omitting the letter to Archidamus. 

Aldus, the orations, Venice, 1513. 

Jerome Wolf, complete works, Basel, 1570, with Latin 
translation, notes, and index. ‘This edition has the first 
modern commentary on Isocrates. The notes are prolix 
but often good. 

H. Stephanus, orations and letters, Paris, 1593, with, 
Wolf’s Latin translation, and seven ‘‘ diatribae.” The 
“Stephanus edition.” 

C. T. Matthaei, epistles, Moscow, 1776. 

Athanasius Auger, complete works, Paris, Didot, 1782, 
with new Latin translation, and variant readings. 

Wilhelm Lange, complete works, Halle, 1803, with 
critical notes and index. 

Adamantius Coray, complete works, Paris, Didot, 1807, 
with critical notes and valuable commentary in modern 
Greek. 

Andreas Mustoxydis, Antidosis, Milan, 1812. Musto- 
xydis was the first to discover mss. which gave the 
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Antidosis in complete form and the first to publish a 
complete edition of this discourse. ‘The next year appeared 
a translation into Latin with good notes by Angelo Mai, 
Milan, 1818. The edition of Mustoxydis was followed by 
that of Orelli, Ziirich, 1814, and since then the Antidosis 
has been given complete in all the editions. 

Immanuel Bekker, Oratores Attici (Isocrates, vol. ii.), 
Oxford, 1822; Berlin, 1823. Bekker discovered Urbinas 
rin the Vatican and was the first editor to take advantage 
of this, the best of all the mss. of Isocrates. 

W.S. Dobson, Attic Orators (Isocrates, vol. iii.), London, 
1828. Useful variorum edition. Contains the Adversaria 
of Dobree. 

George Baiter and Hermann Sauppe, Oratores Attici 
(Isocrates, part ii.), Ziirich, 1839. The best critical 
edition of all the works of Isocrates. 

George Baiter, Jsocratis orationes et epistolae in 
Miiller’s Oratores Attici, Paris, Didot, 1846, with Wolf’s 
Latin translation revised by Ahrens. 

Gustav Eduard Benseler, Isocratis orationes, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1851. Benseler discounts the ms. authority in 
favour of what he regards as the normal usage of Isocrates. 
He goes too far in removing hiatus everywhere and in 
tampering with the text to bring out more boldly the 
Isocratean “ figures.”’ 

Benseler, Isokrates’ Werke, Leipzig, 1854. Greek text 
with German translation of Panegyricus, Philip, Plataicus, 
Archidamus, and Peace, with explanatory notes. The 
text of this edition is more conservative than that of his 
first edition. 

Auguste Cartelier and Ernest Havet, Antidosis, Paris, 
1862, translated into French by Cartelier; with text, 
notes, and a most excellent introduction by Havet. 

De Clermont-Tonnerre, complete works in Greek with 
translation into French, 3 vols., Paris, 1868. 

J. E. Sandys, Ad Demonicum and Panegyricus, London, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Rivington’s, 1872, with critical 
and explanatory notes in English. 

Friederich Blass, [socratis Orationes, Leipzig, Teubner, 
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1878, last impression, vol. i., 19135; vol. ii., 1910. A 
revision of Benseler’s first edition. 

Otto Schneider, Isokrates’ ausgewihite Reden: I. To 
Demonicus, Evagoras, Areopagiticus ; Il. Panegyricus and 
Philip. Third edition by Max Schneider, Leipzig, 1886- 
1888. 

Richard C. Jebb, Selections from The Attic Orators, 
London, 1906. 

Engelbert Drerup, JIsocratis opera omnia, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1906, with Latin introduction on the mss. and 
their relationships, on former editions, and on the dates 
and genuineness of the several works. The text is revised 
to embody the author’s latest study of the mss., and there 
is a complete critical apparatus. This promises to be the 
definitive critical edition of Isocrates. So far only vol. i. 
has appeared. This. contains, besides 199 pages of 
introductory material, the forensic speeches, Against the 
Sophists, Helen, Busiris, To Demonicus, To Nicoeles, 
Nicocles, Evagoras. 

Rudolph Rauchenstein, Ausgewtihite Reden des Isokrates, 
Panegyrikos and Areopagitikos, with good introduction 
and explanatory notes in German, revised by Karl 
Miinscher, Berlin, 1908. 

Edward S. Forster, The Cyprian Orations of Isocrates, 
with introduction and notes, Oxford, 1912. 

G. Mathieu, the Philip and the letters to Philip, Alex- 
ander, and Antipater, Paris, 1924. Text with introduc- 
tion, notes, and translation in French. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Apart from the translations contained in the above 
editions, there are the translations into German of the 
complete works by Adolph Heinrich Christian, Stuttgart, 
1832-36, and of the Panegyricus and the Panathenaicus by 
Theodor Flathe, Berlin, 1858. With Flathe’s translation 
is bound up that of the Areopagiticus by Wilhelm Binder. 

In English there is available the translation of the first 
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ten orations, begun by A. H. Dennis and completed by 
J. H. Freese, London, 1894, Bohn Library. Earlier trans- 
lations (rare) are Elyot, Doctrinal of Princes (Nicocles), 
1534 ; Dinsdale, complete works except for the parts of 
the Antidosis not then published, revised by Young, 
London, 1752; Gillies, Panegyricus, Archidamus, Peace, 
Areopagiticus, ‘Plataicus, and The Span of Horses, in his 
Orations of Lysias and Isocrates, London, 1878. 


SuBSIDIA 


T. Mitchell, Index Graecitatis Isocraticae, Oxford, 1828. 

S. Preuss, Index Isocrateus, Leipzig, 1904. 

Albert Martin, Le Manuscrit d’Isocrate Urbinas CXI de 
la Vaticane, description et histoire, Paris, 1881; also, 
‘* Nouvelles études sur le manuscrit d’Isocrate du fonds 
d’Urbin,” Revue de Phil., xix., 1895. 

Heinrich Buermann, Die handschriftliche Uber lieferung 
des Isokrates, Progr, Berlin, 1885-86. 

Karl Miinscher, [sokrates in Pauly-Wissowa, 1916. 

Burk, Die Padagogik des Isokrates, 1923. 

Jebb, The Attic Orators, vol. ii., London, 1893. 

Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii., Leipzig, 1892. 

Josef Kessler, [sokrates und die panhellenische Idee, 1912. 


For more detailed bibliography the reader is referred 
to Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii., footnotes, 
and Drerup’s introduction to his edition. Drerup gives a 
bibliography for each oration. 
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Tue author of the Greek “ hypothesis ” to this dis- 
course, preserved in two of the mss., mentions a 
tradition that Hipponicus, the father of Demonicus 
and friend of Isocrates, was a Cyprian.” If this is 
true, then Z'o Demonicus, like To Nicocles, Nicocles 
or the Cyprians, and Evagoras, is a result of Isocrates’ 
associations with the island of Cyprus, and may be 
grouped with his ‘‘ Cyprian” orations. In any case 
it seems to belong to the same period as the dis- 
courses written for Nicocles, the young Cyprian king : 
374-372 B.c.2 

The “ hypothesis ”’ dates, however, from the fourth 
century A.D., and its authority is, therefore, open to 
question ; all that we know with certainty is what we 
can infer from the discourse itself: that Demonicus 
lived in a monarchy, that he was young, and that his 
father, Hipponicus, recently dead, was a man of note, 
of exemplary character, and a friend of Isocrates. 

The Address to Demonicus is classed with the two 
following discourses as a treatise on practical ethics, 
being made up of precepts on the proper conduct of 
life. These fall roughly into three main divisions : 
(1) man in his relation to the gods; (2) in his rela- 


@ "Inrévixds ris, as Eyer 6 Todds Abyos, K’mpros mev Fv Tw evel. 
» See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. 80. 
¢ See General Introduction, p. xxxi. 
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tion to men, including society in general, especially 
parents and friends ; (3) in relation to himself—the 
harmonious development of his own character. 

Yet the treatise lacks unity in that these precepts 
are rather loosely put together in the manner of the 
‘“ gnomic ”’ literature of the time, the body of the 
discourse being in fact a string of detached maxims @ 
in which the author’s personal admonitions are 
mingled with maxims drawn from other sources, 
mainly from Theognis and the other gnomic poets, 
the sayings of the “ Seven Sages,’ and the homely 
preachings of Socrates? 

But there is lacking not only unity of form but 
unity of spirit. Shrewd advice for getting on in this 
workaday world is imperfectly harmonized with an 
occasional note of exalted idealism—a discord which 
is characteristic of the “ practical philosophy ” of 
Isocrates.° 

The authenticity of the discourse has been chal- 
lenged, in modern times notably by Benseler, but 
on insufficient grounds.4 


« This looseness of composition is found also in To Nicocles, 
as Isocrates himself points out in Antid. 68. 

®’ In To Nicocles Isocrates acknowledges that his material 
has been drawn from many sources. See 40, 41. 

¢ See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 83. 

4 See Sandys’ edition of Jo Demonicus and of the 
Panegyricus, Introduction, p. xxxi, and Blass, Die attische 
Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 279. Cf., however, Drerup, introd. to his 
edition, pp. cxxxiv-exli. 


ISOKPATOTS 
POS AHMONIKON 


Age "Ev moAAots péev, & Anpovixe, todd diveotwoas 
evpnoopev Tas TE TOV OTTOVOGALWY yvapeas Kal TAS 
TOV pavruv dvavotas: mov d€ pmeyltorny duadopay 
ciAjpacw € év Tals mpos aAAnAous avy beats ot peev 
yap TOUS pirous TapovTas [Lovov TWAoW, ot d€ Kal 
pakpav amovTas ayam@ou KQL TOS peev tov pavAwyv 
auvnfeias ortyos xpovos diéAvoe, Tas d€ THY oTOV- 
Oalwv pidias ove av oO mas ale eSaheuperer. 

2 Hyovpevos ov TpemEW TOUS dons Opeyomevous 
Kal Tavoelas GVTUTOLOULLEVOUS Ov omovdaiwy aAAd 

un TOV havrdAwy civar puysnras, ameoTaAKd oou 
Tovde TOV Aoyov O@pov, TEKLNPLOV pev Tis mpos 
duds evvoias, onpetov de THs mpos ‘Immdvuxov 
ouvnbetas: mpemrel yap Tovs matoas, womrep THs 
ovatas, OUTW Kal THS gurias Tijs TATpURTs KAnpo- 

3 vopetv. Opa d€ Kal TV TUX npiv ovdAdAap- 
Bdvovoay Kal TOV TapovTa KaLpov ouvayarveto- 
peevov' od prev yap maideltas émOupets, €y@ dé 
Tawoevew aAdous emixerpO, Kal Gol fev GKL2) 
pirocodeiv, eyd de Tovs diocogobvras émavopha. 


¢ For the sentiment that bad men make poor friends ef. 
Theognis, 101 ff., and Socrates in Xenophon, Mem. ii. 6. 19. 
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THE ORATIONS OF ISOCRATES 


I. TO DEMONICUS 


In many respects, Demonicus, we shall find that 
much disparity exists between the principles of good 
men and the notions of the base ; but most of all by 
far have they parted company in the quality of their 
friendships.“ The base honour their friends only 
when they are present; the good cherish theirs 
even when they are far away; and while it takes 
only a short time to break up the intimacies of the 
base, not all eternity can blot out the friendships 
of good men. So then, since I deem it fitting that 
those who strive for distinction and are ambitious for 
education should emulate the good and not the bad, 
I have dispatched to you this discourse as a gift, in 
proof of my good will toward you and in token of 
my friendship for Hipponicus ; for it is fitting that 
a son should inherit his father’s friendships even as 
he inherits his estate. I see, moreover, that fortune 
is on our side and that the present circumstances are 
in league with us; for you are eager for education 
and I profess to educate ; you are ripe for philosophy ° 
and I direct students of philosophy. 


® For the meaning of ‘‘ philosophy ”’ in Isocrates see Intro- 
duction, pp. xxv ff. 
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“Ooo. poev ovv mpos Tovs €autav didous Tous 
TpoTpemTLKOvs Aoyous cuyypaovot, Kahov peev 

4 Epyov emiyetpovow, ov pV mept ye TO KpatLorov 
TIS diAocodias dvarpiBovoww® oot d€ Tots vew- 
TEpoLs elonyoovTat pen) du wv THY ewornTa THY 
év tots Aoyous aoxnoovow, aA omws Ta Tov 

[3] Tpo7rwv 70 omovdator TEPUKEVAL d0€ovet, TooOUTy) 
p-ahov exewav Tovs akovovTas wpedobow, dcov 
of prev emt AOyov TapaKadovaw, ot d€ TOV TPOTFOV 
avta@v emavopbobdat. 

5 Aomep nets oD tapdKAnow etpdvtes aAAa 
Trapaivesw ypaibavres, pweAAopev cot _oupBovdrevew 
Qv xpy TOUS VEWwTEpous opéyeobau Kal TVW epywv 
améxeoOau Kal 7oloLs Tuo av Opesrrous opudety Kal 
TOS TOV eauT av Biov otkovopeiv. ooou yap Tob 
Biov TAvTHY T1HV OOOV erropevOnoay, ovToL povot 
THs dpeTis epixeo0a yvnoiws ndurnOnoav, HS 
ovdev KTH LO. CEUVOTEPOV ovoe BeBarorepov €oTL. 

6 Kaos pev yap 7 Xpovos dvipdwoev 7 voaos 
Euapave: mAobros d€ KaKias p-adov 7) KadoKa- 
yabias tanpérns eotiv, eEovolay pev TH pabupia 
mapacKkevdlo, emt O€ Tas movas Tovs véous 
TapaKaray poopn de peTa peev ppovncews wope- 
Anoev, dvev de Tavrns TAEeiw TOUS exovras éBAarpe," 
Kal TA pev owWLaTa TOV aoKOvVTWY EeKdOLNGE, 

7 Tats de THs puyts emierciars erreokdTynoeEv. 7 SE 
THS apeTHs KTHows, ols av axiBdjrAws Tats Svavolars 

1 €Bdawe I’: éXvuunvaro TZ. 
@ Hermogenes, Ilept pueOddou Sewdrnros, 25, refers to this 


introduction as an _ example of inoffensive self-laudation in 
the orators. 


» For Isocrates’ insistence on right conduct as the end of 
education see Introduction, p. xxv. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 3-7 


Now those who compose hortatory discourses 
addressed to their own friends are, no doubt, engaged 
in a laudable employment ; yet they do not occupy 
themselves with the most vital part of philosophy. 
Those, on the contrary, who point out to the young, 
not by what means they may cultivate skill in 
oratory, but how they may win repute as men of 
sound character, are rendering a greater service to 
their hearers in that, while the former exhort them 
to proficiency in speech, the latter improve their 
moral conduct.? 

Therefore, I have not invented a hortatory ° exer- 
cise, but have written a moral treatise; and I am 
going to counsel you on the objects to which young 
men should aspire and from what actions they should 
abstain, and with what sort of men they should 
associate and how they should regulate their own 
lives. For only those who have travelled this road 
in life have been able in the true sense to attain to 
virtue—that possession which is the grandest and 
the most enduring in the world. For beauty is spent 
by time or withered by disease ; wealth ministers to 
vice rather than to nobility of soul, affording means 
for indolent living and luring the young to pleasure ; 
strength, in company with wisdom, is, indeed, an 
advantage, but without wisdom it harms more than 
it helps its possessors, and while it sets off the 
bodies of those who cultivate it, yet it obscures the 
care of the soul.? But virtue, when it grows up with 


¢ This discourse is really hortatory in the general sense of 
that word, but Isocrates distinguishes it from hortatory 
(‘‘ protreptic’’) discourses of the sophists, which were 
lectures to stimulate interest in whatever kind of learning 
they professed to teach, commonly oratory. 

ary. Paneg. 1. 


ISOCRATES 


ovvaven Oy, pov” pev ovyynpdoKer, mAovrov be 
/ 

KpelTTr, xpnoywwrepa de evyevetas €oTl, Ta pev 

tots dAXous advvata duvara kabordoa, TQ de TO 

mA Be doBepa Japoadews drropLevovod., Kal TOV 

Lev OKVOV poyov, Tov O€ 7rOvVOV emawvov NYOULEVT « 

8 padiov dé Totro Katapabeiy e€oTw EK TE TOV 
CT , ” \ rs , ” a ¢ 
Hpakdéovs abrAwy Kat Tov Onoéws Epywv, ois 7 

~ ~ / ~ 
TOV TpOTWY apEeTH THALKODTOV EvOokias YapaKTHpa 
Tots éepyous eméBadev, woTte poyde Tov aTavTa 
xpdovov dvvacbar AjOnv eumrorfoar Tav E€xetvois 
TETPAVLEVWV. 
? \ > A \ \ A A / 

9 Od pv adda Kal Tas Tob TaTpos. mpoatpéecets 
avapvnobets oikelov Kal Kadov e€ers mapadderypa 
TOV ba é€nod cor Aeyopevwv. ov yap oAvywpOv 

~ 3 ~ b) \ e an / \ / > \ 
THs apeThs ovde pabyy@v drereAcce tov Biov, adda 
TO prev G@pua Tots movois eytpvale, TH Sé vy7F 
Tovs KwWOdUVOUS brrEpevev.' Ove TOV TAODTOV Tapa- 
Kaipws nyata, aA\’ améAave pev TOY TapovTwy 
ayalayv ws Ovntos, emepedetro b€ THY trapyovTwY 

10 ws afdvaros. ovdé Tamewa@s OuwbkKEet TOV adrob 

[4] Biov, adda pirdnaros nv Kab jeyadompem}s Kal 
Tots: pidois Kowds, Kal padAov eJavpace Tous TEpl 
adrov omovddlovras i Tous yever TPOOHKOVTAS 
nyEelTO yap civaw mpos eraupiav TONG KpeltT@ 
pvow VOMOoU Kal TpPOTOV yEevous Kal TMpoatpeoww 
avayKns. 

°E At ie a“ e lan e lan 4 > 7 
11 TLAtTroL av nds 0 Tas xpovos, el maoas 


1 bréuevev I’: bdloraro I's. 


« Cf. Bacchylides, iii. 78 (Jebb): ‘‘ As a mortal thou 
must nourish each of two forebodings ;—that to-morrow’s 
sunlight will be the last that thou shalt see; or that for fifty 
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TO DEMONICUS, 7-11 


us in our hearts without alloy, is the one possession 
which abides with us in old age; it is better than 
riches and more serviceable than high birth; it 
makes possible what is for others impossible ; it 
supports with fortitude that which is fearful to the 
multitude ; and it considers sloth a disgrace and toil 
an honour. This it is easy to learn from the labours 
of Heracles and the exploits of Theseus, whose 
excellence of character has impressed upon their 
exploits so clear a stamp of glory that not even 
endless time can cast oblivion upon their achieve- 
ments. 

Nay, if you will but recall also your father’s prin- 
ciples, you will have from your own house a noble 
illustration of what I am telling you. For he did 
not belittle virtue nor pass his life in indolence ; on 
the contrary, he trained his body by toil, and by his 
spirit he withstood dangers. Nor did he love wealth 
inordinately ; but, although he enjoyed the good 
things at his hand as became a mortal, yet he cared 
for his possessions as if he had been immortal.4 
Neither did he order his existence sordidly, but was 
a lover of beauty, munificent in his manner of life, 
and generous to his friends; and he prized more 
those who were devoted to him than those who were 
his kin by blood ; for he considered that in the matter 
of companionship nature is a much better guide than 
convention, character than kinship, and freedom of 
choice than compulsion. 

But all time would fail us if we should try to 


years thou wilt live out thy life in ample wealth;” and 
Lucian, Anthol. Pal. x. 26: 


ws TeOvyneduevos TOV cay ayabGyv amddave, 
ws dé Biwoduevos peideo cay KTEdvuwr. 
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ISOCRATES 


Tas €KELVOU mpagers karapOpunoatpweba. aAAa TO 
prev axpiBpes avTa@v ev ETépois Katpots dnhodscoper, 
delypa Oe Tis ‘Inzovixov pvoews viv e€evnvo- 
Yapev, ™pos ov det Civ o€ Womep pos Tapaderypua, 
VOJLOV bev TOV EKELVOU Tpomrov Hynodpevor, pLuLnT HV 
be Kal CnAwrny Tis TaTpwas apeThs yuyvopevov’ 
aloxpov ‘yap Tovs mev ypadets dmeuca lew TO Kaha 
Tov Caw, Tovs dé maidas pn pyretobar tovs 
omovdalovs THY ‘yovewr. anyob d€ _papdevt Tov 
ab Agr av ovr TPoonke émt Tovs dvTaywvioras 
aoKelv, ws ool oxomely Orws édpdptrAdros yevyocer 
Tois Tob maTpos eémiTndevuaow. ovTwW dé THD 
younv od duvarov diate Hvar TOV p7 Toy Kal 
KaA@V dKOVGpLAT OY lel a juev yap 
CWpLAaTA Tots GULpMETpOLS Tdvois, 7 Se Pux7 Tots 
omovoatlois Adyous av&eoOar nehore dudmep eyw 
Gol Teipdcopar ovvTopws trobécbar, dv av av 
puo Sokets emiTydevatwr mAeloTrov mpos apeTnV 
emoobval KaL Tapa Tots dAAoLs amaow avOpuro.s 
EVOOKLULNOAL. 

IIp&rov pev otv etoeBer Ta mpos Todvs Deovs, 
pen pLovov Bywv, aAAa Kal Tots OpKois eupevay: 
EKelvo pev yap THs TOV xpynudrwy ev7opias 
onpetov, Tobto d€ THs THY TpoTwY KadoKayalias 
TEKH Lov. TILA TO Sayoviov Gel pe, pdhvora, 
d€ fEeTAa THS moXews ovTw yap dogets Op6a TE TOLS 
Beots Avew Kal Tots vopLols €[upuevewv. 

Tovotros ylyvou Trepl Tous yovets, olous av ev&ato 
mept ceavTov yevéobar tos ceavTod tratdas. 


@ This intention was not, so far as we know, carried out. 
® Cf. Theognis, 171 @eots evxev, Oeots éoriv ere Kpdros. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 11-14 


recount all his activities. On another occasion I 
shall set them forth in detail;* for the present, 
however, I have produced a sample of the nature of 
Hipponicus, after whom you should pattern your life 
as after an ensample, regarding his conduct as your 
law, and striving to imitate and emulate your father’s 
virtue ; for it were a shame, when painters represent 
the beautiful among animals, for children not to 
imitate the noble among their ancestors. Nay, you 
must consider that no athlete is so in duty bound to 
train against his competitors as are you to take 
thought how you may vie with your father in his 
ways of life. But it is not possible for the mind to 
be so disposed unless one is fraught with many noble 
maxims ; for, as it is the nature of the body to be 
developed by appropriate exercises, it is the nature 
of the soul to be developed by moral precepts. 
Wherefore I shall endeavour to set before you con- 
cisely by what practices I think you can make the 
most progress toward virtue and win the highest 
repute in the eyes of all other men. 

First of all, then, show devotion to the gods,? not 
merely by doing sacrifice, but also by keeping your 
vows; for the former is but evidence of a material 
prosperity, whereas the latter is proof of a noble 
character. Do honour to the divine power at all 
times, but especially on occasions of public worship ; 
for thus you will have the reputation both of sacri- 
ficing to the gods and of abiding by the laws. 

Conduct yourself toward your parents as you 
would have your children conduct themselves toward 
you.° 


¢ Isocrates anticipates the golden rule. Cf. Nicocles, 61; 
To Nicocles, 24, 38; Paneg. 81. 
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ISOCRATES 


“Aoket Tov TEept TO oGpa yupvactoy pn Ta 
qpos TV poopny add TO Tpos TH bytevav TOUTOV 

[5] 5° dv emitvxous, ed Arjyous THV TOvwv ETL Toveiv 
duvapevos. 

15 Mire yéAwra TpomreTi oTEpye, pare Adyov peta 
Opdcous amod€xou' TO fev yap avonTov, TO Se 
[LaveKoV. 

“A srovety atoypor, Taora voutce _pde Aéyew 
elvar KaAov. cOule ceauTov civar pn oKv0pwrov 
aka avvvouv: du’ exetvo pev yap adladys, dia oe 
TOUTO Ppovyros etvau dogets. nyod §=jpdAvora 
TEAUTO mpeTrew KOGLLOV, _aloxevay duxatoovvyv 
cwhpoodyyy: TovTols yap amrac. doKel Kpatetobar 
TO TOV vewTépwv HOos. 

16 Mydéore undev aioypov mounoas €Amile Anoew: 
Kal yap av Tovs aAAous AdOns, ceavT@ ovvevoyoets. 

Tovs ev Jeovs doBod, tovs dé yovets Tia, TOUS 
de didous aicyvvov, Tots d€ vojous meiov. 

Tas noovas Onjpeve Tas pera, dogys" TE pipes yap 
ovv TA KAA® bev aptorov, dvev d€ TOUTOU KAKLOTOV. 

17 EdAaBod tas SiaBodds, Kav wevdets Wow: ot yap 
moArot THY pev adrjevav ayvootor, mpos d€ THV 
dd€av amoBAemrovow. camara Boxer Touety ws 
pendeva Ajowv: Kal yap av TOPAvTeKa, «puns, 
VOTEPOV opljcer. pahora 6° av evdoKyLoins, El 
patvoto Tadra 7) TmpaTTwr, a Tots dAdoLs av TpaT- 
TOVOW ETITYLWYS. 

* Cf. Lord Chesterfield, Letters, 144: “ Frequent. and 
as is characteristic of folly and ill manners.”’ 

° Apparently borrowed from Thales. See Diog. Laert. 


. 36 é€av & Tols ddNols Eritiouevy avrol uh Spduev. Cf. 14 
ane note. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 14-17 


Train your body, not by the exercises which 
conduce to strength, but by those which conduce 
to health. In this you will succeed if you cease 
your exertions while you still have energy to exert 
yourself. 

Be not fond of violent mirth, nor harbour pre- 
sumption of speech; for the one is folly, the other 
madness.@ 

Whatever is shameful to do you must not consider 
it honourable even to mention. Accustom yourself 
to be, not of a stern, but of a thoughtful, mien ; for 
through the former you will be thought self-willed, 
through the latter, intelligent. Consider that’ no 
adornment so becomes you as modesty, justice, and 
self-control; for these are the virtues by which, as 
all men are agreed, the character of the young is held 
in restraint. 

Never hope to conceal any shameful thing which 
you have done; for even if you do conceal it from 
others, your own heart will know. 

Fear the gods, honour your parents, respect your 
friends, obey the laws. 

Pursue the enjoyments which are of good repute ; 
for pleasure attended by honour is the best thing in 
the world, but pleasure without honour is the worst.? 

Guard yourself against accusations, even if they 
are false; for the multitude are ignorant of the 
truth and look only to reputation. In all things 
resolve to act as though the whole world would see 
what you do; for even if you conceal your deeds 
for the moment, later you will be found out. But 
most of all will you have the respect of men, if you 
are seen to avoid doing things which you would 
blame others for doing.° 
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18 °Eav ys dirdopabyjs, ever moAvpabyjs. a pep 
emloTaoae, tatta duaptvAartre Tats pederaus, a oe 4 
ay _peudncas, mpoorduBave Tais E€moTHats* : 
Opmoiws yap aia pov aKOVOaVTA YpToyLov Aoyov 
[7 pabety Kal Ovdodjevov TL ayabov mapa TOV 
ditwy pn AaBetv. Karavddioxe THv ev TH Biw 
oxodqy els THY TOV Aoyewv prnotay: ovTwW ‘yap 
Ta Tots aAAots XadeTr Os evpnyueva oupf NHOETAL GOL 

19 padiws pavOavew. Hyoo TOV GKOvopaTOVY moAAa. 
moAAay evar Xpypwarov KpelT To Ta pev yap 
TAXEWS doAetret, TO, d€ maVTA TOV Xpovoy Trapa- 
péver' codia yap povov TOV KTnaTwv abdvaTov. 

[6] un) KaToKveL poaxpay 6d0v mopevecbat mpos Tovs 
Ouddoxew Te XpHouyLov emrayyeAdojevous* ataypov 
yap TOUS pe €pTopous TynAKabrTa meAayy Ovarrepav 
evexa TOO mAElw ToLnoar THY bTapyovoay ovoiar, 
Tovs d€ vewTeépovs pynde Tas KATA YyHv Topeias 
dropevew emt TH PBeATiw KaTaoTHoa THY avTav 
dvavouav. 

20 To peev Tpomrp yiyvov diAompoonyopos, TA be 
dye eV poorjyopos.. eoTe € $idompoonyopias pev 
TO mpoopurvety TOUS amavTavras , eUTpoonyoplas 
d€ TO Tots Adoyous adrots olKElws evTuyxavew. 
WOEWS joev EXE T™pos- dmavras, xp@ oe Tots Bedri- 
OTOLS* OUTW yop Tots pLev OUK amex Ons eoel, Tots 
de piros YEvqceL. Tas evrevgets pn mrouod TUKVAS 
Tots avrots, [unde pakpas Tept TOV adTa@v: An- 
Gpovn yap amavTwr. 


Se ee eee ie an al, 


“ Sandys quotes from Ascham’s Scholemaster: ‘‘ Isocrates 
did cause to be written at the entrie of his schole, in golden 
letters, this golden sentence, éay is prouadys, Eon Tohvuadys, 
which excellentlie said in Greek, is thus rudelie in English, 
‘If thou lovest learning, thou shalt attayne to moch learning.’ ”’ 
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TO DEMONICUS, 18-20 


If you love knowledge, you will be a master of 
knowledge.“ What you have come to know, pre- 
serve by exercise ; what you have not learned, seek 
to add to your knowledge ; for it is as reprehensible 
to hear a profitable saying and not grasp it as to be 
offered a good gift by one’s friends and not accept 
it. Spend your leisure time in cultivating an ear 
attentive to discourse, for in this way you will find 
that you learn with ease what others have found 
out with difficulty. Believe that many precepts are 
better than much wealth; for wealth quickly fails 
us, but precepts abide through all time ; for wisdom 
alone of all possessions is imperishable. Do not 
hesitate to travel a long road ® to those who profess 
to offer some useful instruction ; for it were a shame, 
when merchants cross vast seas in order to increase 
their store of wealth, that the young should not 
endure even journeys by land to improve their 
understanding. 

Be courteous in your manner, and cordial in your 
address. It is the part of courtesy to greet those 
whom you meet; and of cordiality to enter into 
friendly talk with them. Be pleasant to all, but 
cultivate the best; thus you will avoid the dislike 
of the former and have the friendship of the latter. 
Avoid frequent conversations with the same persons, 
and long conversations on the same subject; for 
there is satiety in all things.° 
The words were in fact inscribed “ in golden letters ’’ over 


the portal to Shrewsbury School. 
®’ Echoed unmistakably from Theog. 71-2: 
adda per’ EcOddv lav Bovdreveo Toa MoYHoas 
kal paxpyny tocoly, Kupv’, oddv éxreNéaas. 
¢ Cf. Homer, JI. xiii. 636 ravrwy perv xépos éori; Aristoph. 
Plut. 189 rév pev yap drwy etl ravTwv myo Lory. 


~ 
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2 aL dpvace ceauTov movous Exovotols, omws ay 
dvvyn Kat Tovs dcovatous OTrOMeVELY bp av 
Kparetoba Thy woxnv aloxpov, TOUTWY eyKpaTELav 
doKer TAVTOV, KEpoovs, opys; noovijs, vs. 
eget O€ ToLOvTOS, Eav KEpoy fev evar vouitns ou 
OV eddoxynoets GAAa pon Ov wv _edTopyaets, TH 
O€ 0 opyn mapamAnatus € exns mpos Tous dprapravovTas 
WOTrEp dy TpOs €QaUTOV _dapTavovr a, Kal Tovs 
dAAous éxew a€udoevas, ev d€ Tols TEpmVois, Eav 
ataypov broAaBys TO péev olker@v dpyew Tats 8 
joovats Sovdevery, ev O€ Tots movnpots, Edy Tas 
TOV dddwv aruxlas emBrémyns Kat adrov ws ay- 
Opwriros wv OrrOpULV TKS « 

22 MdaAdAov tipeu tas THV Adyon 7 7) Tas TOV xpynua- 
TOV TapakarabnKas del yap Tovs ayabovs avOpas 
Tpomov OpKOU TUGTOTE POV paiverBau TApEXO[LEVOUS. 
Tpooniew nyo Tots movypots amore, wamrep 
Tots xpnoTots TLOTEVELY Tept TOV dro ppyyTw@v 
pndevi rEve, mq € €av opotws ouppepy) Tas mpages 
ouwndobae cot te T@ A€yovts Kakeivois Tots 

23 akovovow.  OpKoV eaKrov mpoadéxyov 61a dvo 
Tpopacets, 7) GeavTov aitias aloxpds amodvwv, 7 
pidous ek peydAwy KWwdvvev dvacwlo. eveka, O€ 
YX PNpPaATwv pendeva. beady omoons, pend av evopKety 

L7] wéAAns: d0€eus {yop Tots rev emopKetv, Tots de 
Speen Leone EXEL. 

24 Mydéva pirov mrowod, mpl av e€etdons mas 
KéxpyTat Tots mpotepov didois: eAmbe yap advrov 


« So also Democritus, Stobaeus, Flor. xxix. 63. 

» 'The Greek ideal of freedom through self-control. See 
Socrates in Xen. Mem. iv. 5. Cf. To Nicocles, 29. 

¢ Of. Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 6. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 21-24 


Train yourself in self-imposed toils, that you may 
be able to endure those which others impose upon 
you. Practise self-control in all the things by 
which it is shameful for the soul to be controlled,? 
namely, gain, temper, pleasure, and pain. You will 
attain such self-control if you regard as gainful those 
things which will increase your reputation and not 
those which will increase your wealth ; if you manage 
your temper towards those who offend against you 
as you would expect others to do if you offended 
against them ; if you govern your pleasures on the 
principle that it is shameful to rule over one’s ser- 
vants and yet be a slave to one’s desires; and if, 
when you are in trouble, you.contemplate the mis- 
fortunes of others and remind yourself that you are 
human. 

Guard more faithfully the secret which is confided 
to you than the money which is entrusted to your 
care ; for good men ought to show that they hold their 
honour more trustworthy than an oath. Consider that 
you owe it to yourself no less to mistrust bad men 
than to put your trust in the good. On matters which 
you would keep secret, speak to no one save when 
it is equally expedient for you who speak and for 
those who hear that the facts should not be pub- 
lished. Never allow yo@rself to be put under oath 
save for one of two reasons—in order to clear yourself 
of disgraceful charges or to save your friends from 
great dangers. In matters of money, swear by none 
of the gods, not even when you intend to swear a 
true oath; for you will be suspected on the one 
hand of perjury, on the other of greed. 

_ Make no man your friend before inquiring how he 
has used his former friends ;° for you must expect 
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Kal Tepl oe yevecbar Tovobrov, olos Kal mept 
€KELVOUS yeyove. Bpadéws pev dines yiyvou, YEvo- 
juevos de metp@ Svaprevew * opotws yap alox pov 
penodeva pitov exe Kal moAAovs éraipous poeTad- 
Adrrew. pare pera PAdBns Teyp@ TaV iro, 
nr diretpos civau TOV eraipoov Oéde. totrto dé 
Touncets, eay pa) Oedpevos TO detoBau Tpoomrol). 

25 mept TOV pytav ws ATOppHT WV dvaxowod: Ly) 
TUX@V peer yap ovdev BraBrjoee, Tuxwv O€ p-ahov 
att@v Tov TpoTOV EmMLOTHOEL. doxipate Tous 
dhidous ex Te THs mept Tov Blov arvxias Kal THs EV 
Tots Kwodvvous KoWwwvias' TO [Lev yop. Xpvatov ev 
TO mupt Bacavilopuer, Tous d€ pidous € ev Tats aTv- 
ylaus SuayuyvwoKoper. ouTws aptoTa ypnoet Tots 
didous, €av p41) Tpoopmevys Tas Tap EKELV@V den- 
ceis, aAX’ avrendyyeros avrots ev Tots Katpois 

26 Bor Pfs. OpLots aio pov civau vopte Tov exOpav 
vixdoGat Tats KaKomrouaus Kal TOV pihov yrraobat 
Tals evepyeciais. amodéyou THY ETaipwv 1) 
povov Tovs emt Tots Kakols duayepaivovtas, adda 
Kal TOUS emt Tots ayabots pn P0ovotvtTas: zroAAot 
yap atvxovo. pev Tots didows ovvaxfovTar, KaAds 
Oe TpaTTovot plovobor. TOV amovTo pidwv 
pepvnoo Tos Tovs mapdvtas, wa doKhs pode 
TOUTWY amovTwY odALywpeElV. 


¢ Cf. Solon, quoted in Diog. Laert. i. 60: 
pirous un Tax KT@* ods 0 av KrHon 
LN atrodokiuace. 
> For both the figure and the sentiment cf. Theog. 415. 


¢ The “ get even ”’ standard of honour in popular thought. 
Cf. Theognis, 869-72: 


év mot éreita wéoor méyas ovpavds evpds trepbev 
xXadKeos, avOpwrwv deta yauaryevewr, 
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TO DEMONICUS, 24-26 


him to treat you as he has treated them. Be slow 4 
to give your friendship, but when you have given it, 
strive to make it lasting ; for it is as reprehensible 
to make many changes in one’s associates as to have 
no friend at all. Neither test your friends to your 
own injury nor be willing to forgo a test of your 
companions. You can manage this if you pretend 
to be in want when really you lack nothing. Confide 
in them about matters which require no secrecy as 
if they were secrets; for if you fail you will not 
injure yourself, and if you succeed you will have a 
better knowledge of their character. Prove your 
friends by means of the misfortunes of life and of 
their fellowship in your perils ; for as we try gold in 
the fire, so we come to know our friends when we 
are in misfortune.? You will best serve your friends 
if you do not wait for them to ask your help, but go 
of your own accord at the crucial moment to lend 
them aid. Consider it equally disgraceful to be out- 
done by your enemies in doing injury and to be 
surpassed by your friends in doing kindness.° Admit 
to your companionship, not those alone who show 
distress at your reverses, but those also who show no 
envy at your good fortune ; for there are many who 
sympathize with their friends in adversity, but envy 
them in prosperity.4 Mention your absent friends 
to those who are with you, so that they may think 
you do not forget them, in their turn, when they are 
absent. 


el uh eyw Toicw péev érapkéow ot ue didovow, 
tois 0 €xOpots avin Kal wéya mh Ecouat. 
Even Socrates reflects this standard in Xenophon, Mem. ii. 
6. 35. Not so Socrates in Plato: see Republic, 335 a. 
@ See Socrates’ analysis of envy in Xenophon, Mem. iii. 9.8. 
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27 Eivat BovdAov ta rept tiv éobfAra diAdKados, 
GAA uy) KaAAWMoTHs. EoTr Se diAoKkddov prev TO 
peyadomperés, KaAAwmioTod 5é TO Tepiepyov. 

"Ayara T&v trapyovTwy ayalav pn THY dbreEp- 
BaAAoveay KrAow adda Thy perpiav amdAavow. 
KATOPpOvel TOV mept TOV mAobrov omovdalovrey 
bev, xpyobar de Tots dmdpxovar py Ouvapeveny’ 

[8] 7 mapamAjovov yap ob TOLOUTOL TmAoXovow, woTrep a 
€l Tis Unaov KTHOCULTO KaAov Kans immevew 

28 EemLoTdpevos. meip@ Tov TAodTOV Xpypara Kal 
KTNMAT A KaTaoKeudlew, €oTe O€ ypHuata pev 
Tots amroAaveu ETLOTOILEVOLS, KT qpwara de Tots 
KTéo0a Suvayevors. Tia THY dirdpxYovoay odatay 
dvoty evexev, TOO te Cnpiay peydAnv exrioar 
dvvacbat, Kal Tov pir omovoaiw dsvoTuyobvre 
BonPAoat: mpos 5é€ Tov ddAXov Biov pndev trepBad- 
hovrws ard jueTpions avTny aydara. 

29 Lrépye pev Ta TapdvtTa, CHret Oe TO BeArion. 

Mndevi ovppopay oveldoions' Kown yap 1 TUYY 
Kal TO jweAAov coparoy. 

Tovs ayabods eb motel Kados yap Onoavpos tap’ 
avdpt omovdatep Xapus operhopern. TOUS KaKovs 
€U 7TOL@V Opova. metoel Tots Tas aAAot pias Kbvas 
oirilovow: éxetval Te yap Tovs SdiddvTas Wo7rep 
Tovs Tvxovras tAaKTotow, of Te Kakol Tos wWheE- 
Aobvras Womep Tovs BAdmTovTas adiKOBoL. 

30 Mice: rods KoAakevovras womep Tods eEarratav- 
Tas' aupotepor yap morevlevres Tovs muaTEVoaV- 
Tas aducovow. eav amodéxyn TOV didwy Tods mpds 

« The same cynicism is expressed in Theognis, 105-106: 


dechovs e0 EpdovTe uatraordTyn xadpis éoTly* 
ioov Kal omeipew méovTov adds Tonys. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 27-30 


In matters of dress, resolve to be a man of taste, 
but not a fop. The man of taste is marked by 
elegance, the fop by excess. 

Set not your heart on the excessive acquisition of 
goods, but on a moderate enjoyment of what you 
have. Despise those who strain after riches, but are 
not able to use what they have; they are in like 
case with a man who, being but a wretched horse- 
man, gets him a fine mount. Try to make of money 
a thing to use as well as to possess ; it is a thing of 
use to those who understand how to enjoy it, and 
a mere possession to those who are able only to 
acquire it. Prize the substance you have for two 
reasons—that you may have the means to meet a 
heavy loss and that you may go to the aid of a 
worthy friend when he is in distress; but for your 
life in general, cherish your possessions not in excess 
but in moderation. 

Be content with your present lot, but seek a better 
one. 

Taunt no man with his misfortune; for fate is 
common to all and the future is a thing unseen. 

Bestow your favours on the good; for a goodly 
treasury is a store of gratitude laid up in the heart 
of an honest man. If you benefit bad men, you will 
have the same reward as those who feed stray dogs ; 
for these snarl alike at those who give them food 
and at the passing stranger; and just so base men 
wrong alike those who help and those who harm 
them.? 

Abhor flatterers as you would deceivers; for 
both, if trusted, injure those who trust them. If 
you admit to your friendship men who seek your 
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\ / / > 7 > ~ , 
To havdAdratov yapilopevous, ody e€ers ev TH Hiw 
Tovs mpos To BéAtioTov amexPavopevous. 

Ivyvov mpos rods mAnoalovras optAntiKos, adda 
py oepvos’ TOV prev yap Tv direpoTTiK@v OyKoVv 
pods av ot SobAot Kaptepyoevav, Tov dé THV Omt- 

31 AnriK@v TpOTTOV ATAVTES NOEWS bmopEepovaw. OfLt- 
Antiucos 8° E€oer pu) SVoEpis WY punde SvadpEeoTos 
pnde mpos mavtas diAdviKos, wndé mpos Tas TOV 
TAnoialovTwy opyas Tpayéws amavTadv, pnd av 
adikws opyilopevor tuyyavwow, addAd Avupovpévois 
puev adrots elkwy, meTTAaUpevols O€ THS OpyHs Emt- 

/ \ \ \ aA / \ 
TARTTWY? pndée Tapa TA yeAota orrovdalwr, nde 
Tapa Ta o7ovdata Tots yedolos yaipwv (To yap 
akaipov mavrayod Avmynpov): pndé Tas yapitas 
axaploTws xapilopevos, Omep aaxoVvoW ot moAdol, 
To.obvres ev, aNd@s SE Tots pirois broupyobrtes* 

[9] nde diAdaitvos wv, Bapd yap, wnde didemitiyunras, 
TapoEvvTiKov yap. 

/ \ b) ~ \ > A / 

32 MadXora pev evrAaBot tas ev Tots. morots auvou- 
alas: €av d€ ToTE Gol GupTéoy KaLpds, eEavioTtaco 
mpo pelns. OoTav yap 0 vods dz0 owov diadbaph, 
TAUTA TAOXEL TOLS Appwact Tots TOUS HVLdYOUS aTrO- 
Badotow: éexetva te yap ataxtws déperar drapap- 

/ ~ ) / 4 »\\ 4 Ls 
rovra Tov EvOvvovvTwV, 7 TE vy TOAAGA oddAAeTat 
dtadlapetons THs dvavotas. 

’"Adavara pev ppdver TH peyaddyvyos elvat, 

¢ For drinking-parties in Athens see Isocrates’ picture in 
Antid. 286-7. 


> Theognis gives the same advice, 484 ff. 
¢ This recalls the figure of the charioteer and the two 
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TO DEMONICUS, 30-32 


favour for the lowest ends, your life will be lacking 
in friends who will risk your displeasure for the 
highest good. 

Be affable in your relations with those who approach 
you, and never haughty; for the pride of the 
arrogant even slaves can hardly endure, whereas 
when men are affable all are glad to bear with their 
ways. But to be affable, you must not be quarrel- 
some, nor hard to please, nor always determined to 
have your way; you must not oppose harshly the 
angry moods of your associates, even if they happen to 
be angry without reason, but rather give way to them 
when they are in the heat of passion and rebuke 
them when their anger has cooled ; you must avoid 
being serious when the occasion is one for mirth, or 
taking pleasure in mirth when the occasion is serious 
(for what is unseasonable is always offensive); you 
must not bestow your favours ungraciously as do the 
majority who, when they must oblige their friends, 
do it offensively ; and you must not be given to 
fault-finding, which is irksome, nor be censorious, 
which is exasperating. 

If possible avoid drinking-parties altogether,* but 
if ever occasion arises when you must be present, 
rise and take your leave before you become in- 
toxicated ;® for when the mind is impaired by wine 
it is like chariots which have lost their drivers ; for 
just as these plunge along in wild disorder when they 
miss the hands which should guide them, so the soul 
stumbles again and again when the intellect is 
impaired.° 

Cultivate the thoughts of an immortal by being 


horses in Plato, Phaedr. 247 a,B,c. There is an exact 
parallel in Libanius, xii. 40. 
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~ ~ / . > 
Oynra S€ TH ovppéetpws TOV brapyovT@V azro- 
Aavew. 

€ la \ / , A > \ > 

Hyod tiv mawetav TooovTw wetlov ayalov eivat 
Ths amralevotas, dow Ta ev GAAa poxOnpa mavTes 
KEpoalvovTEs TPATTOVOW, AUTH SE [LOVYH Kal Tpoo- 
elypiwoe tovs éxovtas: moAddKis yap, @v Tots 
Aoyous eh’rnoav, TOUTwWY Tols Epyows THY TYLwWplaY 
Edooar. 

Ods 6 av Bovdy mroujoacbat didous, ayabov TL deve 
TEpt avTa@v Tpos Tovs amayyéAXovras* apxn yap 
didtas pev Emrawos, exPpas dé woyos. 

BovdAevopevos mapadelypara owt Ta tapeAndv- 
Gora tHv peAAdvTwY: TO yap adhavés ex Tod da- 
vepod TaxyloTnvy exer THY didyvwow. BovdAevov 

\ de > / de / \ Yes 
pev Bpadéws, emureAce Sé€ tTayéws Ta dd€avta. 

A <2 ie a 4s 
nyo KpatioTov <ivar Tapa ev TOV Oe@v edrvyiay, 
mapa & npadv atra@v evBovdlav. mepi av av 

> , / / / ~ / 
ataxvvy tappnotacacbat, BovAn dé Tot TOV piAwy 
avakowwoacbar, xp@ Tots Adyous ws mepit addo- 
Tplov Tod mpayywatos: ovTw yap TV eKelvwv TE 
ywooow atobjoe, Kal ceavtov od Katahavhy mo- 
Geis. oTav dep oEavTod begs Twt ovpBovrAw 
xpnolas, OKOTEL TPWTOV mos TO eavroo dudKnoev* 
0 yap Kak@s dravornfeis Tept TOV olkEelwy ovdemore 
Kadds Bovredoerar mept Tov addAoTpiwv. ovTw O° 
“ 4 / / > \ 
av pddvora Bovdcveobar saapo€vvbeins, «i Tas 

\ \ 3 ~ > / > / \ 
cuudopas Tas €k THs adBovAtas émuBréfevas: Kal 


AO Rs 
’ The translation of this perplexing sentence takes aiz7 
to refer to draidevola, following Sandys. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 32-35 


lofty of soul, but of a mortal by enjoying in due 
measure the good things which you possess.¢ 

Consider culture to be a good so far superior to 
the lack of culture that while in general everyone 
derives gain from the practice of vice, boorishness ? 
is the one vice which actually penalizes its possessors ; 
for the latter are often punished in deed for the 
offences they give by their words. 

When you desire to make a friend of anyone, say 
good things about him to those who are wont to re- 
port them ; for praise is the foundation of friendship, 
as blame is that of enmity. 

In your deliberations, let the past be an exemplar 
for the future ;° for the unknown may be soonest 
discerned by reference to the known.’ Be slow in 
deliberation, but be prompt to carry out your re- 
solves. Consider that as the best thing which we 
have from the gods is good fortune, so the best 
thing which we have in ourselves is good judgement. 
When there is anything of which you are ashamed 
to speak openly, but about which you wish to confer 
with some of your friends, speak as though it were 
another's affair; thus you will get at their opinion, 
and will not betray your own case. Whenever you 
purpose to consult with any one about your affairs, 
first observe how he has managed his own; for he 
who has shown poor judgement in conducting his 
own business will never give wise counsel about the 
business of others. The greatest incentive you can 
have to deliberation is to observe the misfortunes 
which spring from the lack of it; for we pay the 


¢ Cf. To Nicocles, 35. 
@ The same idea is attributed to Cleobulus, Stob. Flor. 
lil. S31 ra Ahavy Tots pavepois TeKualpov. 
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yap THS bytetas mctorny emyreAevav Exomev, OTAV 
tas AvTas Tas ek THS appworias avapynobapev. 
[10}36 Muipot ra tv BaotAéwv 719m KL StuKe Ta €KEL- 
voov emuTnOeVMar a doers yap avrovs amodéxenbat 
kat Cndobv, wore cou oupBycerat Tapa Te TO 
mAnGer waAAov eddokysety Kal THY Tap EKElvwY 
evvotav BeBatorépay eyew. reiPov jev Kal Tots 
vomots Tots bd Tav Baotléwy KEeywevois, Laxupo- 
TATOV [EVTOL VOMOV nyoo Tov ekelvwy TpoTrov. 
MOoTTEp yap TOV eV OnpoKparig moAurevopLevov TO 
mAnGos det Oeparrevew, OUTW Kal TOV ev jovapxia 
KaToUKobyT a, tov Paotdéa mpoonker Gavpacerv. 

37 His apxYnv KaTaoraets pedevi Xpa@ TmOVnp@ mpos 
TAS OLOLK TELS" @Y ‘yap ay €Ketvos dyuapTn, Gol Tas 
aitias dvabncovow. eK TOV KoWwa@v emuyseAcL@v 
amadAarrov ites mAovaveiTepos aAd’ ev0okorepos" 
ToAA@v yap YPHUaATwv KpelTTWY O Tapa TOD 
mAnGous Eemawos. 

Mndeve Tovynpa@ mpdybare pare TapioTaco [LnreE 
ovvnyopet do€eis yap Kal avros TolatTa mpaTTew, 
oia mep av trois aAXows mpattovor BonOFs. 

38 = lapackevale ceautov mAcoventety pev dvvacbar, 
avéyou d€ TO taov exwy, Wa doKhs dpéyecbar THs 
dixaoovvns py du acbéverav aAAa Ou’ ésretKevav. 
pardXov amod€xov Sikatav meviav 7 tAobrov aéd.Kov: 
TOGOUTW yap KpElTTHV SiKaLoo’YNn XpHUaTwWY, Cow 
Ta prev C@vras povov wdedet, TO be Kal. TeAev- 
THOAGL dogay mapacKevacer, KaKElWwV pev Tots 
pavrous péTeoTL, TOUTOV Dé Tots oxXOnpots advvaToV 

1 ro dé or Ta OE T: 7 6é Vulg. 


2 Isocrates’ defence of his advice to the young Nicocles 
in Antid. 70 applies here. See T'o Nicocles, introd. 
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«TO DEMONICUS, 35-38 


closest attention to our health when we recall the 
pains which spring from disease. 

Pattern after the character of kings, and follow 
closely their ways. For you will thus be thought to 
approve them and emulate them, and as a result 
you will have greater esteem in the eyes of the 
multitude and a surer hold on the favour of royalty. 
Obey the laws which have been laid down by kings, 
but consider their manner of life your highest law. 
For just as one who is a citizen in a democracy must 
pay court to the multitude, so also one who lives 
under a monarchy should revere the king.* 

When you are placed in authority, do not employ 
any unworthy person in your administration ; for 
people will blame you for any mistakes which he may 
make. Retire from your public trusts, not more 
wealthy, but more highly esteemed; for the praise 
of a people is better than many possessions. 

Never support or defend a bad cause, for people 
will suspect that you yourself do the things which 
you aid others in doing. 

Put yourself in a position in which you have the 
power to take advantage, but refrain when you have 
your fair share, so that men may think that you 
strive for justice, not from weakness, but from a 
sense of equity. Prefer honest poverty to unjust 
wealth ;® for justice is better than riches in that 
riches profit us only while we live, while justice 
provides us glory even after we are dead, and while 
riches are shared by bad men, justice is a thing in 

» Cf. Theognis, 145-8 : 

Botreo 5° evoeBéwv oNlyous civ XpHwacww olKety 
 wrourety, adikws Xpnudra macdmevos. 

év 5€ Sixacocvvyn cvAAHBSnY Tac’ apeTH €oTLY, 
mas dé 7 dvnp dyads, Kipve, dixacos éwr. 
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39 petadraBeiv. pundéva Crjdov Tov e€ adiKias Kepdat- 
vovtwv, adAa waAAov amodéyou Tovs peTa diKaLO- 
avvns Cnurmlévras: ot yap dixator TOY adikwy Et 
pndev aAAo wAcovertobaw, add’ ody €Amiou ye 
oTrovoaiais UmEpexovow. 

40 - avrwy pev émiypedot tv rept tov Biov, wadre- 
ora O€ THY GavTOD Ppdvnow aoKeEL’ peyLtoTOV yap 
ev édayiotw vots ayalos €v avOpamov owpate. 

[11] weep TH prev owpate etvar gdiAdmovos, TH Se 
puyn piAdcodos, wa TO pev emutedety dvvyn Ta. 
dogavra, TH de mpoopav émioTn Ta ouLpEepovTe.. 

41. [lav 6 te a pegs epelv, TpOTE pov ETLOKOTEL 
TH yop moAAots yap 1 yradrra TPOTPEXEL TAS 

vavoias. dvo mowob KaLpovs TOU Aéyew, 7) mept 
dv olo0a cadds, 7) mTept @v avayKatov eimetv. ev 
TovTols yap povois 6 Adyos THs ovyhs KpeiTTwV, 
ev d¢ Tots aAAows arewov ovuyay 7 Aéyew. 

42 Nopule pe dev elvau TOV avOpwrrivey BéBavov: 
OUTW yap OUT EUTUX@Y € ECEL Teptxapys ovTe dvc- 
TUX@v meptAumos. xatpe pev el Tots cuuPaivovor 


«@ Cf. To Nicocles, 32 ; Theognis, 315-18: 


mo\Xol Tot mAouTOvaL KaKkol, adyabol dé mévovTat * 
aN’ Huets TovTOLs ov} JiamerWouceda 

THS aperns Tov wAovTov, erel TO prev Euredoy ale, 
xphuara & avOpwrwv ddNoTe &dos ExeEL. 

» This suggests the noble passage on just living in 
Isocrates’ Peace, 34. Cf. Paneg. 28 and note. Life beyond 
this life is a “ hope” in Isocrates; what he is sure of is 
the immortality of fame. See Phil. 134. 

¢ From Periander. See Stob. Flor. iii. 56: Wepiavdpos épw- 
TnOels, Ti Heyer ov év €haxloTw, ele, ppéves ayabal év cHuare 
avO pwrrov. 

“ From Chilo. See Diog. Laert. i. 70: 4 yA@ood cov pi 


1 POTPEXETW TOD VOU, 
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TO DEMONICUS, 39-42 


which the wicked can have no part. Never emulate 
those who seek to gain by injustice, but cleave rather 
to those who have suffered loss in the cause of 
justice ; for if the just have no other advantage over 
the unjust, at any rate they surpass them in their 
high hopes.® 

Give careful heed to all that concerns your life, 
but above all train your own intellect; for the 
greatest thing in the smallest compass is a sound 
mind in a human body.’ Strive with your body to 
be a lover of toil, and with your soul to be a lover 
of wisdom, in order that with the one you may 
have the strength to carry out your resolves, and 
with the other the intelligence to foresee what is for 
your good. 

Always when you are about to say anything, first 
weigh it in your mind; for with many the tongue 
outruns the thought.4 Let there be but two occa- 
sions for speech—when the subject is one which you 
thoroughly know and when it is one on which you 
are compelled to speak. On these occasions alone 
is speech better than silence; on all others, it is 
better to be silent than to speak. 

Consider that nothing in human life is stable ; ¢ 
for then you will not exult overmuch in prosperity, 
nor grieve overmuch in adversity.’ Rejoice over the 


¢ Cf. 29; Theognis, 585. 
* Cf. To Nicocles, 39 ;/ Panath. 30; Theognis, 591 ff. : 


TOAMAY xXpH, TA Oidotar Deol Ovynrotar Bporotory, 
pyndiws dé dépew augotépwv TO dxos, 
“pare Kaxotow adoavra inv gppéva, pr’ ayabotouy 

reppbévr’ éEarivns, mplv réXos akpov idety. 


and Kipling: ‘‘ If you can meet with triumph and disaster 
and treat these two impostors just the same.” 
29 
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tov ayabdyv, Avot dé petpiws emt Tots yuyvo- 
pevois TOV KaK@V, yiyvou dé Tots aAXous yd’ ev 
ETépois WY KaTadnAos: aToTOV yap THY pev ovotav 
év Tats otkiats amoKpumrew, THv Se diavovav 
davepav €xXovTa TepiTarelv. 

43. MaAdov evrAaBob poyov 7) Kivduvov: de? yap etvat 
doBepav tots ev havrAous THY TOO Biov TeAcuTHY, 
Tois d€ omovdatots THY ev TH CHv adokiav. pa- 
Auora pev Treip@ Chv Kata tHv aodddrevav: eay dé 
mote oot oupPyn Kwovvevew, Creu THY eK TOO 
moAguov aowrnpiav pera, Kalfjs dd€ns, adda pen) 
pet aloypas pqs TO pev yap TeAevTHoaL may - 
TwWV 7 TET PULEVT) KaTEKpWe, TO de KaAdS arro- 
bavetv ivov Tots o7movdatous dmeveypev. 

44 Kai 7) Oavpaons et T7oAAa THY elpnuevwy ov 
mperrer ou Tpos THv viv Tapotoay nAiKiav. ovde 
yap ee Toro dueAabev: aAAa mpoetrdouny dia THS 
avTHS Mmpayparelas apa Too Te TapdovtTos Piov 
oupBovrtay e&eveyKeiy Kat Tob jéhovros Xpovov 
TapayyeAua Katadimety. THY jLEeV yap TOUTWV 
Xpetav padiws eldjoeis, Tov Oé€ jer evvoias ou 
Bovdevovra yaderras edpHoes. omws otv ay map” 
ETEPOU Ta Aowra Cyths, add’ evred0ev wWomep ex 
TaOpLvetov mpopepns, aonOny dety pundev mrapadurety 
Gv €yw oot ovpBov evel. 

45° TloAAnv 8 av tots Deois yapw oxoiny, EL ba 
Beaydprouu THs ddEns 7 7S EXWV TEpl Goo TVYXAVOD. 

[12] Tay pev _yap dav Tovs mAetorous eUpnoopier, 
Oorep Tov our Tots 78torous p.adov 7 Tots 
vyleworTaTols yalpovTas, ovTw Kal Tov didrwv 
Tots oauveEauaptavovot mdAnoidlovtas, ad\’ od 

¢ Of. Theognis, 1162. > Cf. To Nicocles, 13. 
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good things which come to you, but grieve in modera- 
tion over the evils which befall you, and in either case 
do not expose your heart to others ;¢ for it were strange 
to hide away one’s treasure in the house, and yet 
walk about laying bare one’s feelings to the world. 

Be more careful in guarding against censure than 
against danger ; for the wicked may well dread the 
end of life, but good men should dread SIMON 
during life. Strive by all means to live in security,? 
but if ever it falls to your lot to face the dangers of 
battle, seek to preserve your life, but with honour 
and not with disgrace; for death is the sentence 
which fate has passed on all mankind, but to die 
nobly is the special honour which nature has reserved 
for the good. 

Do not be surprised that many things which I 
have said do not apply to you at your present age. 
For I also have not overlooked this fact, but I have 
deliberately chosen to employ this one treatise, not 
only to convey to you advice for your life now, but 
also to leave with you precepts for the years to 
come ; for you will then readily perceive the applica- 
tion of my precepts, but you will not easily find a 
man who will give you friendly counsel. In order, 
therefore, that you may not seek the rest from 
another source, but that you may draw from this as 
from a treasure-house, I thought that I ought not 
to omit any of the counsels which I have to give you. 

And I shall be most grateful to the gods if I am 
not disappointed in the opinion which I have of you. 
For, while we find that the great majority of other 
men seek the society of those friends who join them 
in their follies and not of those who admonish them, 
just as they prefer the most pleasant to the most 
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Tots vovletobat. oé d€ vouila TobvavTiov ToUTwWY 
eyvwKeVal, TEKUNPLW YpwmEvoS TH TEepl TV 
GAAnv aideiay dtAromovia: Tov yap avtT@ Ta 
BéArvota =mparrew emitarrovTa, TotTov elkos 
Kat tay dAAwy Ttovs emi tiv apeTHY Tapa- 

46 KaAobyTas amrobéxeoUar. pdAvora oa TTOLp ~ 
o€uvbeins opéyecOar tOv KadA@v epywv, «et KaTa- 
pdlous ore Kal tas ndovas ek TovTwY pdadvoTa 
yynoiws eyowev. ev pev yap TO pabvyety Kal Tas 
mAnopovas ayamav evOds at Arar Tats Hdovais 
Tapamemyyact, TO de Tepl THY apeTHv PiAotrovetv 
Kal cwdpovws Tov avtot Blov oikovopely ae TAs 
Téppers elAukpweis Kat BeBarotépas arrodidwor- 

47 KaKel rev TpOTEpov nolevTes VoTEpov eAuTHOHpEV, 
evradla dé pera tas AvTas Tas HOovas ExopeEV. 
ev maou de Tots Epyois OVX OUTW THS apxYAs pvn- 
povevopiev, WS THS TEeAEUTHS aloOnow AapBavopev: 
Ta yap mAcloTra TOV epi Tov Biov od dv atra 
TA mpaypaTa tovwduev, adda Trav amoBawovTwv 
EVEKEV OLATTOVODLEV. 

48 “EvOupod 5’ dtu tots péev datrors evdéyeror Ta 
ruxovTa mparrew: ebOds yap tod Biov tovadrny 
TeTolnvTar THv UTd0ecw: Tols dé omovVdalots OdY 
olovTe THS apeThs apedety dia TO troAAOvs exyew 
Tovs emumAnrrovras. mavTes yap pucotow ody 
ovTw Tovs e€apapravovTas ws Tovs emletKels [eV 
pyjoavras eivat, pndoev d€ THY TvydvTwY dia- 

49 dépovras, eiKdTwWS* OTrov yap Tovs T@ Adyw jLovov 
pevdopevous amodoKysalopev, 4 mov ye Tovs TO 
fiw mavti éAarroupévous od dhavdAous civat Pyao- 
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TO DEMONICUS, 45-49 


wholesome food,* you, I think, are minded other- 
wise, as I judge from the industry you display in 
your general education. For when one sets for 
himself the highest standard of conduct, it is probable 
that in his relation to others he will approve only 
of those who exhort him to virtue. But most of all 
would you be spurred on to strive for noble deeds if 
you should realize that it is from them most of all 
that we also derive pleasure in the true sense. For 
while the result of indolence and love of surfeit is 
that pain follows on the heels of pleasure,® on the 
other hand, devoted toil in the pursuit of virtue, and 
self-control in the ordering of one’s life always yield 
delights that are pure and more abiding. In the 
former case we experience pain following upon 
pleasure, in the latter we enjoy pleasure after pain. 
In all our tasks we are not so much mindful of the 
beginning as we are sensible of the end; for we do 
most things in life not for themselves ; it is rather 
for the sake of what results from them that we carry 
on our labours. 

Bear in mind that while the base may be pardoned 
for acting without principle, since it is on such a 
foundation that from the first their lives have 
been built, yet the good may not neglect virtue 
without subjecting themselves to rebukes from many 
quarters; for all men despise less those who do 
wrong than those who have claimed to be respect- 
able and yet are in fact no better than the common 
run; and rightly, too, for when we condemn those 
who deceive us in words alone, how, pray, can we 
deny the baseness of those who in their whole lives 


«@ Cf. To Nicocles, 42-45. 
> Cf. 16; Plato, Phaedo, 60 zB. 
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pev; duxkatws 8 av rods tTovwo’rovs broAdBowev 
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j1) pLovov els avTovs apaptavew, aAAa Kal Tis 

S \ a ‘g 
TUyys evar mpoddTas’ 7 bev yap avTolts xpHuata 
Bs / \ / > / ¢ \ lan 
Kat dd€av Kat didous eveyxeipicev, of de odds 

~ / > / 
abtovs avakious THs dvbmapyovans evdatpovias 
KATEOTNOAY. 
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Ei 5€ det Ovnrov ovTa THs TOV Oedv oroxacacbar 
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, sia mi \ \ , 
pdrtoTa dynrA@oat mas Exovat mpos Tovs pavdAovs 
Kat Tovs omovdaious Tav avOpmmwv. Leds yap 
‘HpaxdAéa cat Tdvradov yevvicas, ws ot polo. 
héyovot Kal mavres Tuorevouot, Tov pev Sia THV 
apetny abdvarov éemoinoe, Tov Sé dua THY KaKiav 
Tats peyloTtais TYyswpias exdAaceV. 

Ois Set wrapadetypacr ypwpevous dpéyecbar Tis 
Kkaroxayabias, Kat fq povov Tots bd Hud eEtpy- 
uevous eupreverv, aAAa Kat TOV TounTa@v Ta PéATioTA 
pavOavew, kat Tov dAAwy codioT@v, Et TL xpHOWwov 
ElpyKaoW, avaytyyvWoKEW. WoTep yap THY mEeALT- 
Tav op@pev ep amavra pev Ta BAaorypara Kab- 
ildvovoav, ap éxdorov d€ Ta BéAtioTa AapBa- 
vovoav, ovTw det Kal Tovs TaLdEelas OpEeyopevous 
pundevos prev ameipws exew, tmravtrayddey dé Ta 
xpjoysa ovdAdéyew. ports yap av tis ek Tavrns 
THs emysedetas Tas Ths Pvoews auaptias ér- 

/ 
KPATHOELEV. 


¢ Cf. Panath. 243. ® Cf. To Nicocles, 13. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 49-52 


belie their promise ?* We should be right in judg- 
ing that such men not only sin against themselves, 
but are traitors to fortune as well; for fortune 
places in their hands wealth and reputation and 
friends, but they, for their part, make themselves 
unworthy of the blessings which lie within their 
grasp. 

And if a mortal may make conjecture of the 
thoughts of the gods, I think that they also have 
revealed very clearly in their treatment of their 
nearest kin how they are disposed to the good and 
base among men. For Zeus, who, as the myths 
relate and all men believe, was the father of Heracles 
and Tantalus, made the one immortal because of his 
virtue, and inflicted on the other the severest punish- 
ments because of his evil character. 

With these examples before you, you should aspire 
to nobility of character, and not only abide by what 
I have said, but acquaint yourself with the best 
things in the poets as well, and learn from the other 
wise men also any useful lessons they have taught.? 
For just as we see the bee settling on all the flowers, 
and sipping the best from each, so also those who 
aspire to culture ought not to leave anything un- 
tasted, but should gather useful knowledge from 
every source. For hardly even with these pains 
ean they overcome the defects of nature. 


¢ The figure is used by Lucretius in the same sense, De 
rerum natura, ili. 11-12: 


floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Tue “ Cyprian’ orations—To Nicocles, Nicocles or 
the Cyprians, and especially Evagoras—reveal a degree 
of familiarity with the state of affairs in the island 
of Cyprus under the reign of Evagoras which argues 
a first-hand knowledge and even a personal acquaint- 
ance with the royal house. It may well be that 
Isocrates was introduced to Evagoras and his family 
through the good offices of the Athenian general, 
Conon, or the latter’s son, Timotheus, who had been 
an admiring student under Isocrates.¢ 

The relations between Evagoras and Athens were 
close and cordial. He had joined forces with Conon 
at the battle of Cnidus, 394 B.c.; and, in recognition of 
his services, the Athenians elected him to citizenship 
and set up his statue in the Ceramicus side by side 
with that of Conon. Isocrates eulogized him warmly 
in his Evagoras and elsewhere, with obvious sincerity 
and probably with justice. Traditionally descended 
from Teucer, the Salaminian hero, Evagoras founded 
the kingdom of New Salamis in Cyprus and made it 
an outpost of Hellenism, which he held vigorously 
against the barbarians of the island and of the 
neighbouring continent, encouraging in the mean- 
time the friendliest intercourse between his kingdom 
and the Hellenic world, especially Athens.? 

@ See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 270. 
’ See Hvagoras, 50. 
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TO NICOCLES 


He died in 374 B.c., and was succeeded by his son, 
Nicocles. It was probably shortly after this that 
Isocrates presented to the young king this com- 
pendium of advice on how a ruler should conduct 
himself toward his subjects. The discourse is written 
in the somewhat formal tone of a master to a pupil, 
and it is probable that Nicocles had been a member 
of Isocrates’ school.¢ At any rate it is clear that 
Nicocles appreciated the orator and made him 
handsome presents.” 

This discourse, like that addressed to Demonicus, 
is an ethical dissertation in which precepts of worldly 
wisdom are imperfectly blended with lofty senti- 
ments, all somewhat loosely put together under 
different heads.° 

Isocrates was no doubt criticized for the sympathy 
with monarchy which he here seems to betray ; for 
in the Antidosis he defends himself by saying that he 
expressed himself to Nicocles “as a free man and 
an Athenian should, not paying court to his wealth 
nor to his power, but pleading the cause of his 
subjects.’ 4 


@ See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 270; Hvag. 78 
and Antid. 30. 

> Antid. 40. 

¢ Tsocrates quotes at length from this discourse in the 
Antidosis and comments frankly on the loose manner in 
which the detached precepts are grouped (Antid. 68). 

4 Antid. 70. 
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Oc pev etwbdres, @ NuxoxAets, Tots BaotAedow 
ope ec0ArTas a dyew 7) xaAKov 7 xpvoor eipyaopevov 
7 TOV GAdwv Tt TOV TOLOUTWY KTNUAGTWV, WV avdTol 
puev evdeets elow tyels dé mAouteire, Aiav edo€av 

> ? Ace => / > 5 a ies / 
elvat ot KaTadavets od ddaw add’ Eutroptay 7roLov- 
prevot, Kal TOAD TeyviKwTepov adTa T7wAobYTES TV 
> / 
omodroyovvTwy KamyAevew Hynodunv d av yeve- 
cba TavTnv KadXorny Swpeav Kat Xpnoyotarny 
Kal peahora mpeTovoav enol TE Sodvat Kal col 
AaBeiv, <¢ duvnfeiny cpicat Toiwy émitndevpatwv 
> \ 
Opeyomevos Kal Tivwy' ameyopevos Apior av Kal 
Tv 7OAW Kal THY BactAeiav diorkoins. 
\ \ \ > / > \ \ \ ¥ 

Tovs pev yap iduwTas €oTt 7oAAa Ta mawdevovTa, 
pahora [Lev TO ay tpvdav arr’ avayxaleobat rept 
TOD Biov Kal’ éxdorny 77. nuepav Bovdevecbar, 
ever? of voor Kal? ots E€xaoToe TroAuTevdpevot 
Tvyxavouvalw, eT. 8 % Tappnoia Kal TO davepBs 
> ~ A / > ~ \ ~ > ~ 
e€etvat Tots te dirows emimAREat Kat Tots éyOpois 
> / ~ > / ¢ / \ \ / 
emféabar tats adAjAwy apaptias: mpos dé Tov- 
TOls Kal TOV TOLnT@V Twes TOV Tpoyeyevnuevwv 


¢ / e \ ~ / 7 > 
v7obnKkas ws yp Chv KatadeAoimacw: wor é 


1 twov T: tivwv épywv vulg. 


* Echoed from Homer, Odyssey, xvi. 231. 
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Il. TO NICOCLES 


Wuen men make it a habit, Nicocles, to bring to you 
who are rulers of kingdoms articles of dress or of 
bronze or of wrought gold,” or other such valuables 
of which they themselves have need and you have 
plenty, it seems to me all too evident that they 
are not engaged in giving but in bargaining, and 
that they are much more skilful in disposing of their 
wares than those who are professedly in trade. For 
my part, I should think that this would be the finest 
and the most serviceable present and the most 
suitable for me to give and for you to receive—if I 
could prescribe what pursuits you should aspire to 
and from what you should abstain in order to govern 
to the best advantage your state and kingdom. 

For when men are in private life, many things 
contribute to their education: first and foremost, 
the absence of luxury among them, and the necessity 
they are under to take thought each day for their 
livelihood ; next, the laws by which in each case 
their civic life is governed ; furthermore, freedom of 
speech and the privilege which is openly granted to 
friends to rebuke and to enemies to attack each 
other’s faults; besides, a number of the poets of 

earlier times? have left precepts which direct them 
how to live; so that, from all these influences, they 


> Especially the ‘* gnomic ” poets mentioned in 43. 
4] 
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amdvrwy TovTwy elkos avtovs BeATiovs yiyveobar. 
aA lon > > \ 
Tots d€ TUpaVvvols ovdEeV Bardpyet TOLODTOV, aA’ ovs 
” VA A ~ ” > \ > 
éder maevecPar waddov t&v aAAwy, emedav ets 
THVY apxnv KaTacT@ow, avovleryTot diateAotow* 
of ev yap mAetoTro. TOV avOpdmwv adbtots ov 
mAnaidlovow, ot d€ auvevtes mpos xapw optdAodor. 
\ / \ / / 
Kal yap Tou KUpLoL ‘yuyvopevoe Kal ypnuaTwv TAEt- 
\ ~ 
OTWY Kal TpaypaTwV peyloTwr, dia TO py) KaAds 
onl A A @ 
ypnolat TavTals Tals adhoppats TeTOUnKaoW WOTE 
\ 5 A / , > yA ¢e , 
ToAAovs apdioBnteiv, moTtepov eotw agétov €rEobat 
/ ~ ~ % 
Tov Blov Tov Tv tOwTevdvTwy pev emeiK@s OE 
/ ~ \ 
TPATTOVTWY, 7 TOV TOV TUpAaVVEvdVTwWY. OTAV [EV 
\ > id 3 \ \ \ \ / 
yap amoprépwow eis Tas TYLas Kal TOUS TAOUTOUS 
\ / / 
Kat Tas Suvaorelas, icobéovs dmavTes vopiCovor 
> aA > > 
Tovs ev Tals povapyiats ovTas: éemevdav 6 eEv- 
Oupnbdor tods ddBovs Kat tos Kwdvvous, Kat 
if ~ > e - onl 
ducEvovTes Sp@or Tovs prev bd Ov HKvota ypHv ot- 
ehlapéevous, Tovs 8 els TOUS olkeLoTdToUs eEapap- 
Telv NvayKaopevous, Tols 6 apdoTepa TadTa oUp- 
BeBnkota, 7aAw omwootyv Cav yyotvrat Avottedety 
lan \ \ ~ ~ 
paGrrov 7 peTa ToLtovTwY ovudopa@v amacyns Tis 
as if in / VA \ “~ 3 / \ 
cias Bao eve, TavTyS de Tijs avepadias Kal 
THS Tapayns altudv eorw, ort Thv Bactdelav wamep 
lepwovvnv TaVvTos dv8pds civ vopuiCovow, 6 TOV 
avOpwrivwy tmpayuatwv péytotov’ €oTe Kal 7A«t- 
7 
OTNS Tpovolas SEdpLEVOV. 
eu aig \ = \ A > a ” 
Ka exdorynyv prev ody THY mpaéw, €€ wv av TIs 


«The priestly office in Greece demanded care in the 
administration of ritual, but, apart from this, no special 
competence; it was often hereditary and sometimes filled 
by lot. 
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may reasonably be expected to become better men. 
Kings, however, have no such help ; on the contrary, 
they, who more than other men should be thoroughly 
trained, live all their lives, from the time when they 
are placed in authority, without admonition ; for the 
great majority of people do not come in contact with 
them, and those who are of their society consort 
with them to gain their favour. Indeed, although 
they are placed in authority over vast wealth and 
mighty affairs, they have brought it about because 
of their misuse of these advantages that many debate 
whether it were best to choose the life of men in 
private station who are reasonably prosperous, or 
the life of princes. For when men look at their 
honours, their wealth, and their powers, they all 
think that those who are in the position of kings are 
the equals of the gods; but when they reflect on 
their fears and their dangers, and when, as they 
review the history of monarchs, they see instances 
where they have been slain by those from whom 
they least deserved that fate, other instances where 
they have been constrained to sin against those 
nearest and dearest to them, and still others where 
they have experienced both of these calamities, then 
they reverse their judgement and conclude that it is 
better to live in any fashion whatsoever than, at the 
price of such misfortunes, to rule over all Asia. And 
the cause of this inconsistency and confusion is that 
men believe that the office of king is, like that of 
priest,* one which any man can fill, whereas it is the 
most important of human functions and demands 
the greatest wisdom. 

Now as to each particular course of action, it is 
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pdrdora Svvaito Kata Tpd7ov SioiKety Kal TA [EV 
ayaba SiadvaAdrrew Tas dé ovppopas Siapedyew, 
TOV Gel TapovTwY Epyov é€oTl avpBovAevew* Kal” 
dAwy dé TV emitydevpdtwv, ov xp7 otoxaleaVat 
Kal TEepl & Set StaTpiBew, eyw mretpdoopar dueAOetv. 

Tel pev ovv éoTar TO Sapov e€epyacbev a€ov 
ths vnolécews, yadeTOv ato THs apxns ouvidety: 
TOAAa ‘yap Kal TOV peTa peTpOV TroLnUaTwWY Kal 
T&v Kataroyadny ovyypappaTtwr eT. pev ev Tats 
duavolats ovtTa Tav ovvTilévTwy peydAas Tas 
mpoadokias mapéaxev, emiteAcobévTa Sé Kal Tots 
dAAous emderxy evra Todd KaradeeoTepay Ty dof ay 

8 THs eArriSos eAapev. ov pay adda Toy" emixetpnpa 
KaAds éxet, TO Cnreiv Ta mrapaheAeyupeva Kal 
vouoberety Tats povapyiats’ of pev yap Tovs 
iduWTas malevovTes EKEtvous povov wdedodow: Et 
d€ Tis TOUS KpaTobtyTas TOD TAyOoUs em’ apeTHV 
TPOTpePelev, AUPoTEpovs AV OVAGELE, Kal TODS TAS 
duvacretas exovras Kal Tovs Um avTots ovTas: 
Tots plev yap av Tas apxas aopadeor€epas, Tots de 
TAS modelos TpaorEepas TOL TELEY. 

9 IIp@rov pev ou oKeTTEOv Tle TOV Baowdevdy- 
TwV epyov eaTiv: av yap ev Kehadraiors THY Sv¥vapL 
oAov tot mpaéypatos KaAds mepiAdBwuev, evtadl’ 
amroBA€movres aewvov Kal Trepl TOV pep@v epodpev. 
oiuar 67) mavtas av opodoyhoat tpoonkew adbtots 
7OAw dvoTuxodoay madoa Kat Kadds _mparrovoay 
dvapvddgat Kal peyadny € eK puKpas Trouijoau: Ta yap 
aAAa Ta oupmimrovra KATO Ty Teepay exdorny 

10 ToUTwy eveka mpakréov éori. Kal pv exetvd ye 
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the business of those who are at the time associated 
with a king to advise him how he may handle it in 
the best way possible, and how he may both preserve 
what is good and prevent disaster ; but as regards a 
king’s conduct in general, I shall attempt to set forth 
the objects at which he should aim and the pursuits 
to which he should devote himself. Whether the 
gift when finished shall be worthy of the design, it 
is hard to tell at the beginning ; for many writings 
both in verse and in prose, while still in the minds 
of their composers, have aroused high expectations ; 
but when completed and shown to the world have 
won a repute far inferior to their promise. And yet 
the mere attempt is well worth while—to seek a field 
that has been neglected by others and lay down 
principles for monarchs ; for those who educate men 
in private stations benefit them alone, but if one can 
turn those who rule over the multitude toward a life 
of virtue, he will help both classes, both those who 
hold positions of authority and their subjects; for 
he will give to kings a greater security in office and 
to the people a milder government. 

First, then, we must consider what is the function 
of kings; for if we can properly encompass the 
essence of the whole matter in a general principle @ 
we shall, with this before us, speak to better purpose 
about its parts. I think that all would agree that it 
is a king’s business to relieve the state when it is in 
distress, to maintain it in prosperity, and to make it 
great when it is small; for it is with these ends in 
view that the other duties which present themselves 
day by day must be performed. And surely this 


@ For the habit of definition in Isocrates see General 
Introd. p. xvii. 
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pavepor, ore Se tTovs Tatra Suvcopevous Kal 
Tept THALKOUTY Bovdevoprevous pny pabvpety pond’ 
achewv, aAAa oKotety ows PpovyperT epov dva- 
Keloovtat TOV GAAwv: SédetkTat yap OTe ToravTas 
Tas Baotdeias eEovow, olas av Tas EavTa@v yvapas 
TAPACKEVETWOW. WOTE OVOEVL TOV AOKNTHV OUTW 
TMpoonKer TO oGpa yupralery, os Tots Baoctrebor 
THV puxay THY EQuToV: dmacae yap at TravnyvpErs 
ovoev p€pos reaow TOUT WY tov dOAwy, TEept @v 
dpets Kal’ Exdoryny THV Huépav ayenilenies 

*Qv évOvpovpevov ypy mpocéyew Tov vobv, OTwWS 
OGov TEP Tats TYLAls TOV dAAwWY TMPO€XEls, TOGOUTOV 
Kal Tats apeTais adr av dtoloets. Kal pn vole 
THY eruLeAccav ev pLev Tots aAXous TMpay Lact xpn- 
ciinv eivar, mpos dé TO BeATiovs Huds Kat dpom- 
pwrtepous yiyveobar undeulav ddvayu exew pnde 
Katayvas Tov avOpwimwyv tooa’rnv dvorvyxiar, 
ws Tept ev TA Onpia Téxyvas cdpryKapev ats adrav 
Tas buyas Huepotpev Kal mAelovos a€ias Trovwodpev, 
nas 5° adbrovs obdev av pds apeTHv WpheAjoayev. 
aA’ ws Kal THs mroudevoews Kal THS emyteetas 
pahora! duvapevys TH TPETEpay pvow evepyerely, 
ovTw didkEeLco THY yvwopnv, Kal TOV TE TapOvT@y 
Tots ppovyserarots mAnotale Kat TOv aAAwy ovs 
av ouvyn peramepuTou, Kal pnTEe TOV TrOLNnTaV Tov 
EVOOKYLOVITMY [LATE TOV copiorav pundevos olov 
dey amreipws exeuv, adr TOV Lev AKPOaT?S ytyvov 
Tov d€ pablytis, Kal mapacKevdale oeavtov TV 
pev edatTOvwy KpiTnV TOV Sé pelovwv aywvioTnpy: 

1 uddtota om. Bekker. 


@ Cf. Hvag. 41. > Cf. To Dem. 12. 
¢ This thought and comparison is elaborated with verbal 
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TO NICOCLES, 10-13 


much is clear, that those who are able to do all this, 
and who pronounce on matters of so great moment, 
must not be indolent nor careless, but must see to it 
that they are superior to all others in intelligence ; 
for it is evident that they will reign well or ill accord- 
ing to the manner in which they equip their own 
minds.* Therefore, no athlete is so called upon to 
train his body as is a king to train his soul;? for 
not all the public festivals in the world offer a prize 
comparable to those for which you who are kings 
strive every day of your lives. 

This thought you must lay to heart, and see to it 
that in proportion as you are above the others in 
rank so shall you surpass them in virtue ; and do not 
hold the view that while diligence is of use in all 
other matters it is of no avail to make us better and 
wiser ; and do not deem us, the human kind, so un- 
fortunate that, although in dealing with wild beasts 
we have discovered arts by which we tame their 
spirits and increase their worth, yet in our own case 
we are powerless to help ourselves in the pursuit of 
virtue. On the contrary, be convinced that educa- 
tion and diligence are in the highest degree potent 
to improve our nature, and associate yourself with 
the wisest of those who are about you and send for 
the wisest men from abroad whenever this is possible. 
And do not imagine that you can afford to be 
ignorant of any one either of the famous poets or of 
the sages ; rather you should listen to the poets and 
learn from the sages and so equip your mind to judge 
those who are inferior and to emulate those who are 
echoes from here in Antid. 209-214. Cf. the debate on 
whether virtue can be taught: Theognis, 429; Xen. Alem. 


i. 2. 19 ff.; Plato, Meno 95". A conservative opinion is 
expressed on the question by Isocrates in Antid. 209-214. 
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dud yap ToOUTwWY TOV yupLvaciwy TaXLOT av yEevoLo 
towodros, otov wtreféuca deiv elvas Tov opbds 
BaotAevoovta Kal THY TOAW ws xp7 dioLKHOOVTA. 
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dewvov WyHoaLo TOUS yxelpous TV BeATLOVwWY apyeu 
Kal TOUS avontoTépovs Tots dpoviuwrepots mpoc- 
TATTEW* GOW Yap GV EeppwuEeveoTéepws THY THV 
»” + > , 4 ~~ A 
dAAwy dvovav atysdons, TocovTw paddov THv 
advTob didvotay acKyoEts. 
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Apyeobar prev otv evredlev ypr Tovs peAAovrTas 
TL. TOV SEdVTWY TOLjoELY, TPOS HE ToOUTOLs gPLA- 
/ s ~ \ / ” A LA 
avOpwrrov eivat det Kal diAdmroAw: ovTE yap UmmTuwv 
” “~ ee 2) A Sine yy 4 3 
ovTE KUVOV OUT avdp@v ovT adAdov mpaypaTos od- 
devos oldvTe KaADs apxew, av fH TIS XalpNn TOUTOLS 
dv abvrov det movetobat THY emiyuéAccav. peAeTw Got 
Tob mAnGous, Kal TEpl TAaVTOS TOLOD KEYapLopLEevWs 
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avTots apyew, yryywoKwy OTL Kal TOV OAvyapyYL@v 


\ wn ls ~ @ A / 
Kat TOV aGAAwy woAiTeL@v adtat tA€loTOV yxpdovov 
dtapevovolv, at TwWes av apiota TO TAGS Oepa- 
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superior to yourself; for it is through this training 
that you can soonest become such a man as we have 
assumed that one must be who is to perform properly 
the duties of a king, and to govern the state as he 
should. But the strongest challenge to your task 
you will find in yourself, if only you consider it 
monstrous that the worse should rule the better,? 
and that the more foolish should give orders to men 
of greater wisdom; for the more vigorously you 
condemn folly in others, the more diligently will you 
train your own understanding. 

This, then, should be the starting-point for those 
who set out to do their duty. But, in addition, one 
must be a lover of men and a lover of his country ; 
for neither horses nor dogs nor men nor any other 
thing can be properly controlled except by one who 
takes pleasure in the objects for which it is his duty 
to care. You must care for the people and make it 
your first consideration to rule acceptably to them, 
knowing that all governments—oligarchies as well 
as the others—have the longest life when they best 
serve the masses. You will be a wise leader of the 
people if you do not allow the multitude either to 
do or to suffer outrage, but see to it that the best 
among them shall have the honours,’ while the rest 
shall suffer no impairment of their rights ; for these 
are the first and most important elements of good 
government. 

When public ordinances and institutions are not 
well founded, alter and change them. If possible, 
originate for yourself what is best for your country, 


* The passage from here to 39 is quoted in a somewhat 
abbreviated form in Antidosis 73. 
& Cf. Nicocl. 14 ff. ¢ Cf. Nicocl. 14. 
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but, failing in this, imitate what is good in other 
countries. Seek laws that are altogether just and 
expedient and consistent with each other and, more- 
over, those which cause the fewest possible con- 
troversies and bring about the speediest possible 
settlements for your citizens ; for all these qualities 
should be found in wise legislation. Make industry 
profitable for your people and lawsuits detrimental, 
in order that they may shun the latter and embrace 
the former with greater willingness. In pronouncing 
on matters about which there is mutual dispute, do 
not render decisions which exhibit favouritism or 
inconsistency, but let your verdicts on the same 
issues be always the same ; for it is both right and 
expedient that the judgements of kings on questions 
of justice should be invariable, like wisely ordained 
laws. Manage the city as you would your ancestral 
estate : in the matter of its appointments, splendidly 
and royally ; in the matter of its revenues, strictly, 
in order that you may possess the good opinion of 
your people and at the same time have sufficient 
means. Display magnificence, not in any of the 
extravagant outlays which straightway vanish, but 
in the ways which I have mentioned, and in the 
beauty of the objects which you possess, and in the 
benefits which you bestow upon your friends ; for 
such expenditures will not be lost to you while you 
live, and you will leave to those who follow you a 
heritage worth more than what you have spent. 

In the worship of the gods, follow the example of 
your ancestors, but believe that the noblest sacrifice 
and the greatest devotion is to show yourself in the 
highest degree a good and just man; for such 
men have greater hope of enjoying a blessing from 
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even, 
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4 Cf. To Dem. 39 and note. 
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the gods * than those who slaughter many victims. 
Honour with office those of your friends who are 
nearest of kin, but honour in very truth those who 
are the most loyal. Believe that your staunchest 
body-guard lies in the virtue of your friends, the 
loyalty of your citizens and your own wisdom ;? for 
it is through these that one can best acquire as well as 
keep the powers of royalty Watch over the estates 
of your citizens, and consider that the spenders are 
paying from your pocket, and the workers are adding 
to your wealth; for all the property of those who 
live in the state belongs to kings who rule them well. 
Throughout all your life show that you value truth 
so highly that your word is more to be trusted than 
the oaths of other men.° To all foreigners, see that 
the city offers security and good faith in its engage- 
ments ; and in your treatment of those who come 
from abroad, make the most, not of those who bring 
you gifts, but of those who expect to receive gifts 
from you ; for by honouring such men you will have 
greater esteem from the rest of the world. Deliver 
your citizens from their many fears, and be not 
willing that dread should beset men who have done 
no wrong; for even as you dispose others toward 
you, so you will feel toward them. Do nothing in 
anger, but simulate anger when the occasion demands 
it. Show yourself stern by overlooking nothing 
which men do, but kind by making the punishment 
less than the offence. 

Be not willing to show your authority by harshness 
or by undue severity in punishment, but by causing 
your subjects one and all to defer to your judgement 
and to believe that your plans for their welfare are 


eeCyaielen 37. ¢ Cf. Paneg. 81. 
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@ Cf. Peace 136. 
» For the golden rule in the relations of states compare 


Paneg. 81. Cf. To Demon. 14 and note. 
¢ Cf. Nicocl. 34. 
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better than their own. Be warlike in your know- 
ledge of war and in your preparations for it, but 
peaceful in your avoidance of all unjust aggression.” 
Deal with weaker states as you would expect stronger 
states to deal with you.® Do not be contentious in 
all things, but only where it will profit you to have 
your own way. Do not think men weak who yield 
a point to their own advantage, but rather those who 
prevail to their own injury. Do not consider that 
the great souls are those who undertake more than 
they can achieve, but those who, having noble aims, 
are also able to accomplish whatever they attempt. 
Emulate, not those who have most widely extended 
their dominion, but those who have made best use of 
the power they already possess ;° and believe that you 
will enjoy the utmost happiness, not if you rule over 
the whole world at the price of fears and dangers and 
baseness, but rather if, being the man you should be, 
and continuing to act as at the present moment, you 
set your heart on moderate achievements and fail 
in none of them. 

Do not give your friendship to everyone who 
desires it, but only to those who are worthy of you ; 
not to those whose society you will most enjoy, but 
to those with whose help you will best govern the 
state. Subject your associates to the most searching 
tests, knowing that all who are not in close touch 
with you will think that you are like those with 
whom you live. When you put men in charge of 
affairs which are not under your personal direction, 
be governed by the knowledge that you yourself 
will be held responsible for whatever they do. Regard 
as your most faithful friends, not those who praise 
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* Cf. To Dem. 21. > Cf. Te Dem. 38. 
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everything you say or do, but those who criticize 
your mistakes. Grant freedom of speech to those 
who have good judgement, in order that when you 
are in doubt you may have friends who will help you 
to decide. Distinguish between those who artfully 
flatter and those who loyally serve you, that the base 
may not fare better than the good. Listen to what 
men say about each other and try to discern at the 
same time the character of those who speak and 
of those about whom they speak. Visit the same 
punishment on false-accusers as on evil-doers. 

Govern yourself no less than your subjects, and 
consider that you are in the highest sense a king 
when you are a slave to no pleasure % but rule over 
your desires more firmly than over your people. Do 
not contract any intimacy heedlessly or without re- 
flection, but accustom yourself to take pleasure in 
that society which will contribute to your advance- 
ment and heighten your fame in the eyes of the 
world. Do not show yourself ambitious for those 
things which lie within the power of base men also 
to achieve, but show that you pride yourself on 
virtue, in which base men have no part.? Consider 
that the truest respect is shown you, not in the public 
demonstrations which are inspired by fear, but when 
people in the privacy of their homes speak with 
admiration of your wisdom rather than of your 
fortune. Let it not be known of men if perchance 
you take delight in things of small account, but let 
the world see that you are zealous about matters of 
the greatest moment. 

Do not think that while all other people should 
live with sobriety, kings may live with licence ; on 
the contrary, let your own self-control stand as an 
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@ Cf. Nicocl. 37; Cicero, Ep. ad Fam. i. 9. 12: ** quales in 
republica principes essent, tales reliquos solere esse cives.” 
’ Cf. Nicocl. 50. 
¢ It is a commonplace of Greek ethics that “virtue” 


(wisdom, justice, temperance) and the good name which it 
ensures are enduring possessions in which the worthy only 
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example to the rest, realizing that the manners of 
the whole state are copied from its rulers.* Let it 
be a sign to you that you rule wisely if you see all 
your subjects growing more prosperous and more 
temperate because of your oversight. Consider it 
more important to leave to your children a good 
name than great riches ; for riches endure for a day, 
a good name for all time ; a good name may bring 
wealth,’ but wealth cannot buy a good name ; wealth 
comes even to men of no account, but a good name 
can only be acquired by men of superior merit. Be 
sumptuous in your dress and personal adornment, 
but simple and severe, as befits a king, in your 
other habits, that those who see you may judge from 
your appearance that you are worthy of your office, 
and that those who are intimate with you may form 
the same opinion from your strength of soul. 

Keep watch always on your words and actions, 
that you may fall into as few mistakes as possible. 
For while it is best to grasp your opportunities at 
exactly the right moment, yet, since they are difficult 
to discern, choose to fall short rather than to over- 
reach them;? for the happy mean is to be found 
in defect rather than in excess. Try to combine 
courtesy with dignity ; for dignity is in keeping with 
the position of a king and courtesy is becoming in 
his social intercourse. Yet no admonition is so difh- 
cult to carry out as this; for you will find that for 
the most part those who affect dignity are cold, 


may share, as distinguished from such transitory goods as 
wealth, power, beauty, etc., which are shared even by the 
base. Cf.30; To Dem. 6, 19, 38; To Nicocl. 32; Phil. 135 ff. 

Setyenrist. rth. vic. ii. 53° Cicero, Orat. xxii. ‘*etsi 
suus cuique rei modus est, tamen magis offendit nimium 
quam parum.”’ 
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Ae) pi eT bal be ot > Cf. To Dem. 43. 
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while those who desire to be courteous appear to 
lower themselves; yet you should cultivate both 
these qualities and try to avoid the danger that 
attaches to each. Whenever you desire to gain a 
thorough understanding of such things as it is fitting 
that kings should know, pursue them by practice as 
well as by study ; for study will show you the way, 
but training yourself in the actual doing of things 
will give you power to deal with affairs. 

Reflect on the fortunes and accidents which befall 
both common men and kings, for if you are mindful 
of the past you will plan better for the future. 
Consider that where there are common men who are 
ready to lay down their lives? that they may be 
praised after they are dead, it is shameful for kings 
not to have the courage to pursue a course of con- 
duct from which they will gain renown during their 
lives. Prefer to leave behind you as a memorial 
images of your character rather than of your body. 
Put forth every effort to preserve your own and your 
state's security, but if you are compelled to risk 
your life, choose to die with honour rather than 
to liveinshame.? In all your actions remember that 
you are a king, and take care never to do anything 
which is beneath the dignity of your station. 

Do not suffer your life to be at once wholly blotted 
out, but since you were allotted a perishable body, 
seek to leave behind an imperishable memorial of 
your soul.© Make it your practice to talk of things 
that are good and honourable, that your thoughts 
may through habit come to be like your words. 
Whatever seems to you upon careful thought to be 
the best course, put this into effect. If there are 


¢ Cf. Phil. 134; To Dem. 39 and note. 
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puiod Tas mpdges. a Tols av’Too matow av 
ovpBovievoeras, TOUTOUS avTOS EepLLevew afiou. 
yp@ Tots elpynevois 7 Cnret Bedrio TOUTWV. 
codovs vople jy Tovs aicpiBas mept [LLKp@v 
epilovras, adda Tovs a0) mrepl TOV peylotwy Xé- 
yovtas, pnde Tovs Tots pev GAAots evdatpoviayv 
Umucyvoupevous, atvtovs 5 ev modAdAats amopiats 
ovtas, aAXAa Tods péTpLa prev TEpL aVTaY A€yovTas, 
Opirety d€ Kal Tots mpadypact Kal Tots avOpumrots 
duvapevous, Kal 7) StaTapaTTopevous ev Tats Tod 
Biov petaBodais, adda Kars Kat peTpiws Kal Tas 
cupdopas Kal Tas evTLXias Pepe EemLoTAapEVoUS. 

Kat um Javpaons,” et 7roAXa Tov Acyopevenv 
€oTl a Kal ov YUyvarkers: ovde yap ELLE TOOTO Trap 
éAalev, aA’ amor any ort TOTOUTOY ovToV TO 
mAHOG0s Kal TOV GAAwY Kal TOV apyovTwv ot pév TL 
TOUTWY ElpyKacW, ol 0 aKnKdaow, of 6 éTépous 
TotobvTas EewpdaKacwy, of O° adrot Tuyxdvovow em 
THOEVOVTES. anna yap ovK ev tots Adyous xen 
TOUTOLS” fyrety Tas KaWOTNTAS, ev ois ovTE Tapa- 
do€ov ovr’ dmaTov ovr €€w TaV voplopeveny 
ovdev efeoTw etmetv, GAN’ yyetobat Tobrov _Xapre- 
oTaTov, Os av TV Oveorappeveny ev Tats Tov 
aAAwv diavoiats abpotca: ta mActota SuvnOH Kal 
dpacat KaAAoTa Tept adTav. 

*"Eqret KaKetvd por mpddnAov Av, OTL TA OUp- 
BovAevovta Kat TOV TonaTwY Kal TOV ovyypap- 

1 @avudons Baiter: davuate mss. 


2 €v rots Adyas Xp TovTas I': ev rots Néyous yp wepl Tov 
émitnoeumatwr vulg. 


« Cf. Paneg. 188-189 and note. 
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men whose reputations you envy, imitate their deeds. 
Whatever advice you would give to your children, 
consent to follow it yourself. Make use of the pre- 
cepts which I have given you or else seek better 
counsel. Regard as wise men, not those who dispute 
subtly about trifling matters, but those who speak 
well on the great issues ;* and not those who, being 
themselves in sorry straits, hold forth to others the 
promise of a prosperous fortune, but those who, 
while making modest claims for themselves, are able 
to deal with both affairs and men, and are not upset 
by the vicissitudes of existence, but have learned to 
bear moderately and bravely both the good and the 
evil chances of life.? 

And do not be surprised that in what I have said 
there are many things which you know as well as I. 
This is not from inadvertence on my part, for I have 
realized all along that among so great a multitude 
both of mankind in general and of their rulers there 
are some who have uttered one or another of these 
precepts, some who have heard them, some who 
have observed other people put them into practice, 
and some who are carrying them out in their own 


lives. But the truth is that in discourses of this sort 


we should not seek novelties, for in these discourses 
it is not possible to say what is paradoxical or 
incredible or outside the circle of accepted belief; 
but, rather, we should regard that man as the most 
accomplished in this field who can collect the greatest 
number of ideas scattered among the thoughts of all 
the rest and present them in the best form. 
Moreover, this has been clear to me from the first, 


that while all men think that those compositions, 


» Cf. To Dem. 42 and note. 
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pedro Xpnowarara pev amavres vopilovaw, ov 
pony movora y avrt@v akovovaw, ara are ovOaow 
OmEep mpos Tovs vovleTobvTas: Kal yap €Keivous 
emawobdat pév, tAnoidlew dé BovrAovrat Tots ovv- 
43 eLayaptavovow aA’ od Tols amoTpémovow. onpetov 
5° av tis moujoaito THv ‘Howddov Kat Oedyvidos 
Kat Dwxvrjidov roinow: Kal yap TovTovs dact 
pev aplotous yeyevnolar cupBovrAovs TH Biw TO 
TOV avOpurrroy, Tadra Oe Acyovres atpobvra ouV- 
dvatpiBew Tats aAj wv dvotats padAdov 7 Tats 
44. exelveny dro Oj Kas. eTt O EL TUS exhegeve TOV 
TpOEXOVTWY TrOLNTaV TAS Kahovpevas yropas, ep 
ais exetvot padvor éomovdacar, opotos av Kat 
mpos tavtas dwateetev: dvov yap av Kwuwdtas 
ths davdotatns 7 TOV ovTW TEXVLKaS TrETTOLN- 
UA > Vg 

pLevov akovoaley. 
Kat rt det Kal? ev Exactov Aéyovta diatpipew; 
45 Gdws yap et “OdAowev oKomeiv Tas does Tas 
TOV avOpusTruv, EUPHOOLLEV Tovs mo\ovs avdT@v 
ovUTE TMV OLTiwV Xatpovras Tots dyteworarors OUTE 
TOV emiTNdevUaTWY Tots KadXoTOLs oUTE TOV 
mpaypnatwv tots BeAtiotois ovTEe TOV OpeupaTwv" 
Tots wheAywrtatos, aAAa TavTaTacw evavTias 
T@ ovpdepovts Tas HOdovas exovTas, Kal SoKodvTAas 
KapteptKovs Kal dtAomdvous elvas Tovds TOV Seov- 
46 Twv TL TOLOdVTaS’ WoTE TAS dV TLS Tots TOLOUTOLS 


1 Opeuudrwv DT: padnudrov vulg. 


@ Cf. To Dem. 45. 

® Theognis and Phocylides {middle of sixth century) were 
the leading gnomic poets. Theognis was used in the schools, 
and we have over a thousand of his verses. Phocylides 
survives in but a few fragments. Hesiod is classed with 
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whether in verse or prose, are the most useful which 
counsel us how to live, yet it is certainly not to them 
that they listen with greatest pleasure ; nay, they 
feel about these just as they feel about the people 
who admonish them ; for while they praise the latter, 
they choose for associates“ those who share in, and 
not those who would dissuade them from, their faults. 
As a case in point, one might cite the poetry of 
Hesiod and Theognis and Phocylides ;° for these, 
they say, have proved the best counsellors for human 
conduct ; but in spite of what they say, people 
prefer to occupy themselves with each other’s follies 
rather than with the admonitions of these teachers. 
And, again, if one were to make a selection from 
the leading poets of their maxims, as we call them, 
into which they have put their best thought, men 
would show a similar attitude toward them also; 
for they would lend a readier ear to the cheapest 
comedy ° than to the creations of such finished art. 
Yet why should I spend time in giving single 
instances? For if we are willing to survey human 
nature as a whole, we shall find that the majority 
of men do not take pleasure in the food? that is 
the most wholesome, nor in the pursuits that are the 
most honourable, nor in the actions that are the 
noblest, nor in the creatures that are the most 
useful, but that they have tastes which are in every 
way contrary to their best interests, while they view 
those who have some regard for their duty as men 
of austere and laborious lives. How, then, can one 


them because in his epic The Works and Days are scattered 
many maxims. 

¢ Isocrates had a poor opinion of comedy, himself having 
been subjected to its licence. Cf. Peace 14. 

4 Cf. To Dem. 45. 
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BDI ~ a / BD! - / : , 
7) Tapawav 7%) dwaoKwv 7) xpnoy.dv Te A€ywr 
€ “A ~ x 
apécevev; ol mpos Tots elpyéevois PUovodar pev 
om > ~ ~ ~ \ ~ 
tois «0 dpovotow, amAods 5 yyotvrat Tovs vobv 

5) ¢ / ~ 

ovK €xovrTas, ovTw de Tas adAnfeias THY Tpay- 

/ if “ @ > ? \ \ / ) > ~ 
pdatwr devyovow, wot ovdoe Ta opetep adTav 
” > \ ~ \ \ ~ »Q/ / 
icaow, adda AvTobyTar ev TrEept THV idtwv Aoy.Co- 
pevol, xXalpovor d5é mept TMV aAdAoTpiwv diareyo- 
[Levot, BovAowro d av TO oopare KaKkorrabjoa 
puaAXov jj TH Puxn TOV} TAL KaL oKepacbat mrept 
TWvOs TOV dvay Katey. evpo. 6° av Ts avTovUs eV 
juev Tals mpdos aAAjAovs avvovatats 7) AovdopobyTas 
7 AowWdopovpevous, ev de Tats Epyiats ov BovdAevo- 
aA > > b) , / > > gar sd fo? 
pevovs add’ edyopévous. Aéyw 5 od} Kal’ amav- 
Twv, adArAa KaTA THV evdxwV Tots Elpynuevots OVTWY. 

> A > oO / 7 val \ 

Exetvo 5° otv davepov, ott det tovs Bovdo- 
pevouvs 1 Toleivy 1 ypaddew TL KEYaptopevoyv Tots 
moAXots fu) TOUS WheAyLwTaTovs TOV Adyav Cyrelv, 
aAAa Tovs pv0mdeordtous’ akovovTes pev yap TOV 
TowovTwY yaipovat, OewpotvTes Sé Tovs ay@vas 

\ \ ¢ / \ \\ \ c / / 
Kat Tas apidAdas. O10 Kat tTHV “Oprpov moinow 
Kal TOS TmpWTOUS EdpOVTAas Tpaywdtav a€Lov Jav- 
pace, ore KaTLodvTes THY hvow THY TOV avOpwrrwY 

a 22 7 
appoTepats Tals W€ats TAVTALS KATEXPHOAVTO 7pOS 
/ A 

THV Tolyow. oO fev yap Tovs ay@vas Kal Tovs 

i \ aA ¢ / 2 / ¢ \ 
moAguous Tovs TOV HuUibéwv EeuvOorAoynoev, ot SE 
Tovs pv0ous eis ay@vas Kal mpdbets KaTéoTyHCar, 
WOTE [L1) LOVvoV akovoTOvs uty adAAa Kal Beatods 
yeveoUat. ToLlovTwY ovv TrapaderypaTwY dDTapyYov- 
Twv, S€dELKTAL TOts EmBvpL0odcL TOUS AKpowLEVvoUS 
pvyaywyetv, OTL TOU prev vovbeTEeivy Kal oup- 
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advise or teach or say anything of profit and yet 
please such people? For, besides what I have said 
of them, they look upon men of wisdom with sus- 
picion, while they regard men of no understanding as 
open and sincere ; and they so shun the verities of life 
that they do not even know their own interests : 
nay, it irks them to take account of their own busi- 
ness and it delights them to discuss the business of 
others ; and they would rather be ill in body than 
exert the soul and give thought to anything in the 
line of duty. Observe them when they are in each 
other’s company, and you will find them giving and 
taking abuse; observe them when they are by 
themselves, and you will find them occupied, not 
with plans, but with idle dreams. I am, however, 
speaking now not of all, but of those only who are 
open to the charges | have made. 

This much, however, is clear, that those who 
aim to write anything in verse or prose which will 
make a popular appeal should seek out, not the 
most profitable discourses, but those which most 
abound in fictions; for the ear delights in these 
just as the eye delights in games and contests. 
Wherefore we may well admire the poet Homer and 
the first inventors of tragedy, seeing that they, with 
true insight into human nature, have embodied both 
kinds of pleasure in their poetry ; for Homer has 
dressed the contests and battles of the demigods in 
myths, while the tragic poets have rendered the 
myths in the form of contests and action, so that 
they are presented, not to our ears alone, but to our 
eyes as well. With such models, then, erore us, it 
is evident that those who desire to command the 
attention of their hearers must abstain from admoni- 
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Bovrevew adextéov, Ta 5é Toradra AeKxréov ois 
op@ot Tovs dyAovs pddvoTa yatpovras. 

50 Taira dé duAADov yyovpevos oe Setv, Tov ody 
eva TOV TOAAMVY aAAa moAAdV BactAcvovta, py 
THY avTHV yropayy exew Tots aMous, UNnoe TA 
omovoata Tov mparypdroov pnoe Tos a) ppovodv- 
Tas TOV avO portray Tats moovats: Kpivew, aAN’ én 
TOV mpakewv TOV ypynoiwyv avdtovs SoKxiuudleww, 

51 dAAws 7° emrevd7 TrEpt pev TOV yupvactov TOV THS 
puxts approBntrovow ot mepl TH procogiav 
ovTes, Kal paow ol pev Od. Tov eproriKkay Ady 

[25] of b€ dia Tav moAtTeKa@V of dé bv GAAwY TiWdv 
ppovyrwrépovs ecealat Tovs avtots mAnowalovras, 
exetvo O€ mavTes Oporoyotow, ott Set Tov Kadr@s 
meTaoevplevov e€ ExaoTov TovTwY datveobar Bov- 

52 AeveoOar Suvdmevov. xen Tolwuv adéuevoy TOV 
apuproPyTovpevenv emt TOO ovvoporoyoupevou Aap. 
dvew avT@v tov édeyyov, Kal uddAvora prev emt 
TOV Kaip@v Oewpety ovpBovdAedvovras, et dé pny, 
Kat Kal’ dAwy TOV mpaypatwv A€yovTas. Kal 
Tovs pev pndev yryvymoKovtTas TOV SedvTwY arro- 
doxiwale (SfAov yap ws 6 pyndev wv adtos ypy- 

53 oyuos odd av aAAov dpdvipov mroijoetev), Tovs dE 
votv éyovrTas Kal duvapévous opav mA€ov te TOV 
aAAwy mept modo mowob Kal Oepdmeve, yuyve- 
okwv oT. ovpBovdos ayalos yxpnoywwratov Kal 
TUPAVVUKOTATOV dmdvrov TOV KTM PATO €oTiv. 
myoo de TOUTOUS peyloTyv cot mrovel Thv Bactreiav, 
Ol Tes av THY SidvoLay THY onv TAEloT WhEAHoAL 
duvnPaow. 

54 Kyw pev otv ad Te yuyyvwoKw TrapyveKa, Kal 
6 @ See Panath. 26; Antid. 261; General Introduction, p. xxi. 
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tion and advice, and must say the kind of things 
which they see are most pleasing to the crowd. 

I have dwelt on these matters because I think 
that you, who are not one of the multitude but a 
king over the multitude, ought not to be of the same 
mind as men at large ; you ought not to judge what 
things are worthy or what men are wise by the 
standard of pleasure, but to appraise them in the light 
of conduct that is useful ; especially, since the teachers 
of philosophy, however much they debate about 
the proper discipline of the soul (some contending 
that it is through disputation,“ others that it is 
through political discussion, others that it is through 
other means that their disciples are to attain to 
greater wisdom), yet are all agreed on this, that the 
well-educated man must, as the result of his training 
in whatever discipline, show ability to deliberate and 
decide. You should, therefore, avoid what is in con- 
troversy and test men’s value in the light of what is 
generally agreed upon, if possible taking careful note 
of them when they present their views on particular 
situations; or, if that is not possible, when they 
discuss general questions. And when they are 
altogether lacking in what they ought to know, 
reject them (for it is clear that if one is of no use in 
himself, neither can he make another man wise) ; 
but when they are intelligent and able to see farther 
than the rest, prize them and cherish them, knowing 
that a good counsellor is the most useful and the 
most princely of all possessions. And believe that 
those contribute most to the greatness of your reign 
who can contribute most to your understanding. 

Now I, for my part, have offered you all the good 
counsels which I know, and I honour you with these 
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A ae . / 
TYyuL® oe ToUTOLs ois TUyyavw Suvdpevos: BovAov 
\ ¢ \ 
de Kat Tovs aAAous, Omep eElmov apxYopevos, [1 
A % 
Tas elfiopéevas ayew oor dwpeds, as vpets mroAv 
/ ~ 9 A 
mAetovos ayopalete Tapa Ta diddvTwY 7) Tapa 
aA e ; 
Tov mwdrovvTwv, adAAa ToLa’Tas, ais Kav ofddpa 
Xp Kat pyndeutav nucpav diareimys, od KaTa- 
7 > \ ! \ , 2h 4 , 
Tptthets, aAAa pretCous Kal mActovos a€ias* Trownoets. 


1 weifous kal mrelovos déias I’: weifovs om. Bekker. 
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gifts which I have at my command; and do you, 
recalling what I said in the beginning, desire that 
your other friends also shall bring you, not the usual 
presents, which you purchase at a much greater cost 
from those who give than from those who sell, but 
gifts of such a nature that, even though you make 
hard use of them every day without fail, you will 
never wear them out, but will, on the contrary, 
enlarge them and increase their worth. 
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Ill. NICOCLES OR THE CYPRIANS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue circulation among the friends of Nicocles of 
the treatise directed to the young king on the duties 
of monarchs* no doubt prompted the suggestion 
that a companion piece be written on the duties of 
a king’s subjects. Perhaps the hint came from 
Nicocles himself, who may have thought “ that the 
perception of a king’s obligations which the former 
work may have quickened in some Salaminians might 
be usefully compensated by a sense of their own.” ? 

The fact that the “‘ companion ”’ discourse is put 
in the mouth of Nicocles does not necessarily signify 
that it was intended to be published as Nicocles’ own 
composition, but more probably that Isocrates 
desired, in this way, to put himself in the king’s 
place and state the case for monarchy from the 
royalist point of view. We need not, however, 
regard his argument as a specious plea, “ written to 
order.” 4% Isocrates was not blind to the advantages 
of monarchy, and there was in his mind as the years 
went on a drift of sympathy away from what he 


® To Nicocles, II. ; 

» Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 80. 

¢ Just as Herodotus puts a plea for one-man rule in the 
mouth of Dareius, iii. 82. In Isocrates’ Archidamus we 
have a similar attempt to see a situation through another’s 
eyes. 

4 So Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 86. 
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looked upon as the slackness and irresponsibility of 
contemporary democracy towards a more centralized 
and vigorous rule. His ideal of government was the 
limited democracy of Solon, the virtues of which he 
regarded as a legacy from the monarchy which it 
succeeded ;® and it is significant that the good 
points which he attributes to monarchy in Nécocles 
are elsewhere associated by him with the Athenian 
democracy as it was in the good old times before the 
“rule of the best’ had given way to the “ rule of 
the mob.” * Indeed it may well be that the ideal- 
ization of monarchy in Nicocles has in part the same 
purpose as his idealization of the early democracy of 
Athens in Areopagiticus, Panegyricus,and Panathenaicus 
—that of pointing a contrast to the weaknesses of 
popular government in his own time. 

The discourse was written after Nicocles had ruled 
for some time,? probably between 372 and 365 B.c.® 


@ See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 21. 

® Panath. 138. 

¢ [socrates’ views of the Athenian government are set 
forth fully in the Areopagiticus and in the Panathenaicus. 
See also General Introd. p. xxxviii, and Havet’s essay on 
Isocrates in Cartelier’s Antidosis, xli ff. 

@ See 63. 

¢ Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 86. 
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[26] Hilo twes ot dvoxdAws Exovat pos Tods Aoyous 
Kai Svapéupovtat Tos PiAocopobvras, Kat pacw 
abrovs ovK apetns aAAad mAcoveEias Eeveka Trotet- 
cbat ras rTovavtas SvatpiPds. Wdéws av ovv TU- 
Goipnv TOv odtw Siaxeyevwv, dua TL ToS pev ED 
Adyew émbvpobvras péyovat, tos 8 Opb&s mpat- 
tev BovAopeévous émratvotow: et yap at mAeovegiat 
hutotow adrovs, mdActovs Kat peilous é€x ToV 

2 épywv 7 TOV Adywr edpjaopev yuyvomevas. EmetTa 
KaKely atotrov et AéAnfev adrovs, OTL TA TEPL TOUS 

[27] Peovs edocBotduev Kat thy Sixatootvnv aoKodpev 
Kat Tas dAkas dpetas emitndedopev ody wa TOV 
dAkwy éharrov éxwpev, add” omws av ws pera 
TArctorwv ayalady tov Biov didywuev. wor ov 
KaTnyopnréov T&v mpayuatwv rovTwv éeati, bv 
ay dv tis per aperhs mAcoverthoevev, GANA TOV 
dvipwnav rv mepl tas mpdées eEapapravdvtwv 
n Tots Aoyors eEaratévtwv Kat yn SuKalws 
XpwLEevwv avrots. a 

3 Wavydlw dé rdv TAUTHV THY yropnv exovTwr, 
omws ov Kal Tov TAObTOV Kal THY pony Kal THY 
* For Isocrates’ use of the word “ philosophy ”’ as covering _ 


what we mean by “culture” and his identification of “dis- _ 


course ”” with the cultivated life see General Introduction, _ 
pp. xxiii ff, 
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TuerE are people who frown upon eloquence and 
censure men who study philosophy,® asserting that 
those who engage in such occupations do so, not for 
the sake of virtue, but for their own advantage. Now, 
I should be glad if those who take this position would 
tell me why they blame men who are ambitious to 
speak well, but applaud men who desire to act 
rightly ; for if it is the pursuit of one’s own advantage 
which gives them offence, we shall find that more and 
greater advantages are gained from actions than 
from speech. Moreover, it is passing strange if the 
fact has escaped them that we reverence the gods 
and practise justice, and cultivate the other virtues, 
not that we may be worse off than our fellows, but 
that we may pass our days in the enjoyment of as 
many good things as possible. They should not, 
therefore, condemn these means by which one may 
gain advantage ® without sacrifice of virtue, but 
rather those men who do wrong in their actions or 
who deceive by their speech and put their eloquence 
to unjust uses. 

I am astonished that those who hold the view to 
which I have just referred do not rail also against 


» Advantage (in the good sense) which works no dis- 
advantage to others. Cf. Antid. 275. 
Gi 
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avSpiay Kax@s Aéyovow. etTEp yap bud Tovs 
é€auaptdvovtas Kat Tous Yevdopevous mpos TOUS 
Adyous yaderas éxovet, TPOOjKEL Kat Tots aAXots 
ayafois adrous emiTyLay: davioovTar yap TWES 
Kal T@v Tabra KEeKTNUEVWY eCapapravovres Kal 
mwoAAovs dia TOUTwWY KAaK@S 7 TOLODVTES. adra yap 
od dikatov, ovr El TivEs TOUS aravr@vras TUT 
Tovat, THs pepns KaTnyopEl, ovte dia Tovs azo- 
KTeworTas ous ov Set THV avdptay Aovdopetv, otf 
dhws tiv TOv avOpamwyv movnpiay emt Ta mpay- 
uata petadépew, add’ atrods exetvous éeyeww, 
6g0t ToIS ayabots KaK@S Xp@vrat Kal tots wdeActy 
duvayevois, TovTOLS BAantew tods ovpmoArevo- 
pevous émeyetpodot. 

Noy 8 dpeAnoavres ToToOv TOV TpoTrov TEpt 
EKGOTOU dvopilecbau Tpos azavtas tovs Adyous 
dvoxohws OiaKewTat, Kal ToaoUTov SunpapTyKacw 
Oor OUK atclovrat TOLOUTW Tpaypare dvopevds 

e > 

EXOPTES, 6 TavTwY TOV evovTwr ev TH TOV ay- 
Eparrev dvoet Thetorev ayabay aiziov €oTt. Tots 
peev yap & adrous ois Exomev ovdev TOV adhe Coy 
Ovadepouer, aAka zodMAGv kat TO TAXEL Kal TH 
pou Kal Tats aAAats ev7roptats KaTade€oTEpot 
TUYXAVOLEV OVTES* €} yyevopevov 6° jp TOO metBew 
ddrAous Kal OnAody mpos jas avrous qrept 
av av BouhnOcaper, ov povov Tod Onpiwdas Civ 
ar sees ynuev, aAAa Kat ovveMovres 7oAeus @Kt- 
cauev Kai vouous ebéucba Kal Téxvas € 

Kal oxedov eaoie ra 8 bu T)JL@V pi 


EEE 
* Good things are bad if badly used. See Arist. Wie. 


Eth. 1094b17. Cf. Seneca, Ep. i. 5.9: “ multa bona nostra 
nobis nocent.” 
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wealth and strength and courage; for if they are 
really hostile to eloquence because there are men 
who do wrong and speak falsehood, they ought to 
disparage as well all other good things; for there 
will be found also among men who possess these 
some who do wrong and use these advantages to 
the injury of many.* Nevertheless, it is not 
fair to decry strength because there are persons 
who assault people whom they encounter, nor to 
traduce courage because there are those who 
slay men wantonly, nor in general to transfer to 
things the depravity of men, but rather to put 
the blame on the men themselves who misuse the 
good things, and who, by the very powers which 
might help their fellow-countrymen, endeavour to 
do them harm.” 

But the fact is that since they have not taken the 
trouble to make distinctions after this manner in each 
instance, they are ill-disposed to all eloquence ; and 
they have gone so far astray as not to perceive that 
they are hostile to that power which of all the faculties 
that belong to the nature of man is the source of most 
of our blessings. For in the other powers which we 
possess we are in no respect superior to other living 
creatures ; nay, we are inferior to many in swiftness 
and in strength and in other resources ; but, because 
there has been implanted in us the power to persuade 
each other and to make clear to each other whatever 
we desire, not only have we escaped the life of wild 
beasts, but we have come together and founded cities 
and made laws and invented arts; and, generally 
speaking, there is no institution devised by man 


® The same argument is made at length in Antid. 251, 
252, also in defence of eloquence. 
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Adyos tiv eoTw 6 ovykaracKevacas. _obTos yap 
mepi THY SiKatwy Kal TOY adiKcoy Kat Me ghia: 
Kat TOV KaAwv evopobernoey” cv fT) PA: 
Twv ovK av oloi T jeev olxety pet aAAnAwy. 
ToUTw Kal TOUS KaKOUS eFedeyxopey Kat Tovs 
ayalovs eyKeopudlopLev. dua tovTov TOUS T avor- 
Tous maidevouev KaL TOUS Ppoviwovs Soxuyrdlope: 
TO yap A€yew ws det TOO ppovelv eU peyLorov 
onetov srovovpela, Kal Adyos adn Ons Kal VOULwos 
Kat Oikatos wuyhs ayabhs Kal moras elOwAdv 
€oTW. peTa TOUTOV Kal mept TOV appuopyrn- 
cinwy aywvrlopuela Kat mept T@v dyvooupevay 
oxoTovucla: Tats yap moreow als Tous dArovs 
Aéyovres mreifopev, tais avrats Tavrats Bovievo- 
evo. xpw@pcfa, Kal pyTopucods ev Kahobpev 
tovs év TH mANOe: Svvapévovs A€yew, eUBovdous 7 
dé vouilopev oitiwes dv avTol mpos avTovs aptoTa 
wept THY Tpayyatwv SiareyPGow. ef be det ova- 
AyBodnv wept THs Suvdpews TavTHS etrrety, ovdev 
T&v poviuws mpatTopevwy evdpnoopev adoyws — 
yuyvoevov, aGAAa Kal TOY epywr Kal Tov Svavon- 
patwv amavtTwy yyenova Adyov évTa, Kat pahora, #4 
Xpwrevous atT@ Todvs mdAEtorov vodv e€xovTas* 
gore Tovs ToAudvtas BrAaodynuetvy wept TOV TOL- 
devovTwy Kal diocofovvtwy cpmoiws a&vov pucety — 
womep Tovs eis TA TOV Dev e€apapTavovras. 
‘Eya 8° dmodéyouat pev daavtas tods Adyous — 
TOvS Kal KaTa pLKpoV Huds wpedety Suvapevous, 


— 


* For power of speech as the faculty which has raised us ss 
from the life of beasts to that of civilized man see Xen. Mem. _ 
iv. 3. 11 ff. Cf. Antid. 273, Paneg. 48 ff., and Shelley : 
“He gave man speech and speech created thought.” _ 
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which the power of speech has not helped us to 
establish.“ For this it is which has laid down laws 
concerning things just and unjust, and things base 
and honourable ; and if it were not for these ordin- 
ances we should not be able to live with one another. 
It is by this also that we confute the bad and extol 
the good. Through this we educate the ignorant 
and appraise the wise ; for the power to speak well 
is taken as the surest index of a sound understanding, 
and discourse which is true and lawful and just is the 
outward image of a good and faithful soul. With 
this faculty we both contend against others on 
matters which are open to dispute and seek light for 
ourselves on things which are unknown; for the 
same arguments which we use in persuading others 
when we speak in public, we employ also when we 
deliberate in our own thoughts ; and, while we cali 
eloquent those who are able to speak before a crowd, 
we regard as sage those who most skilfully debate 
their problems in their own minds. And, if there is 
need to speak in brief summary of this power, we 
shall find that none of the things which are done with 
intelligence take place without the help of speech, 
but that in all our actions as well as in all our thoughts 
speech is our guide, and is most employed by those 
who have the most wisdom. ‘Therefore, those who 
dare to speak with disrespect of educators and 
teachers of philosophy deserve our opprobrium no 
less than those who profane the sanctuaries of the 
ods. 
: I, myself, welcome all forms of discourse which are 
capable of benefiting us even in a small degree ; 


Isocrates refers to this passage in Antid. 253, and quotes 
exactly from sections 5-9. 
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ov pap aa xaAAiorous jyodpat Kat foods 
KWTaTOUS Kal pddiora 7 mpemrovTas €uot TOUS mept 
TOV exer pdeuparov Kal Ta@v roAcrevd@v Tapat- 
yoorras, Kal Toray atrav Scot SdaoKovat Tous 
TE SuvacrevorTas wes Set 7H AAG _XpHotat, Kal 
rods iSudtas Os xp?) mpos ToUs apxovras Sta- 
xetofar- dia yap TovTwY oOp@ Tas qoAets ecas 
Saxpov co7dras Kal peytoras yeyropevas. i 
Tov pev ody ETEpOYs ws xXp7 Tupavveiy, *Tooxpa-— 
TOUS xovoaTe, rov 8 é€yomevor, & Set mrovetv robs 
gst aap eyo TeLpagoLat dreAGetv, ovx ws €Ket- “ 
vov SrepBarovjevos, GAN’ ws TpoonKov foe rept 
TOUTWY ahora diarexPivac mpos vas. €t bev 
yap ELov p27} dyAwoavros a BovA opat qTrovetv pds 
Siaudproire THS euiys OMS, ovK av €tKOTWS 
duty opyelotuny” et de TpoetTOvT0s eH.08 pndev 
yiyvoito TovTwr, dixaiws av On Tots py meBo~ 
jL€vots wen oruny. are: 

Bay 5 ouTws av uahwora rapaxadécat | Kal 
™por tpeviat mpos TO um Lovevery buds 7a pnbevra 
Kal Tebapyety avrois, ovK el Tept TO cup 
Bovreve pdvov yevotuny Kal Taor drapluncas — 
avaMayeiny, aAA’ € mpoemetE aut Tp@Tov Bev 
TH 7oAtTetav Ty mapodcay ws agvov eoTw 
ayamav ov Hovov dca my avdyxny, ovS ort 7avTa 
Tov Xpovov pera Tavrys oltkobuer, aAN’ 6re Bed 


TioTH TOV moAtret@v é €co7Tly, eer ws ey i 


Exo Tp apxny ov Trapavopess ove Meas 
aAX’ ociws Kal dukaiws Kat da Tovs ef a 


mpoyovous Kal bua TOV TaTepa Kal be €“avTo , 
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however, I regard those as the best and most worthy 
of a king, and most appropriate to me, which give 
directions on good morals and good government ;2 
and especially those which teach how men in power 
should deal with the people, and how the rank and 
file should be disposed to their rulers. For I observe 
that it is through such discourses that states attain 
the highest prosperity and greatness. 

On the former topic, how a ruler should act, you 
have heard Isocrates speak ; on the following topic, 
what his subjects must do, I shall attempt to dis- 
course, not with any thought of excelling him, but 
because this is the most fitting subject for me to 
discuss with you. For if I did not make clear what 
I desire you to do, I could not reasonably be angry 
with you if you were to mistake my purpose; but 
if, after I have announced my policy beforehand, 
none of my desires are carried out, then I should 
justly blame those who fail to obey me. 

And I believe that I should most effectively exhort 
you and urge you to remember my words and heed 
them, not if I should confine myself to giving you 
advice and then, after counting out my precepts, 
make an end, but if, before doing this, I should 
prove to you, first, that you ought to be content 
with our present government, not only from neces- 
sity, nor because we have lived under it all our lives, 
but because it is the best of all governments ; and, 
second, that I hold this office, not illegally nor as a 
usurper, but with the just sanction of gods and men, 
and by virtue of my earliest ancestors, and of my 


* The aim of worthy oratory is proper conduct in private 
and in public life. See Paneg. 4, and General Introduc- 
tion, pp. xxiv ff. 
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rovrwr ‘yap mpoamoderyOevTww Tis ovK adres 
atrod Katayvwcerar THY peyloTny Cnulav, av ra) 
mebapyj Tots vm euod avpBovdevfetor Kat 
mpootaxGetow ; P a a 
Tlepi péev odv T&v moduterdv (evTed0ev yap vro- 
ribguevos ApEdunv) olwa maou Soxeiv dewotarov 
pev elval TO TOV aVT@V agwotaba: Tods ypyoTovs 
Kat tods movnpots, Suxadtatov de To Siwpicbat 
mept ToUTWY Kal fn TODS avopmolous THY omotwY 
Tuyydvew, GAG Kat mpatrew Kat TYysdobat Kara. 
tiv afiav éxdorous: at ev Tolvuy odvyapxiat Kat 
Snpoxpatiat tas lodtnTas Tots peTéxovor TOV 


~ ~ a > aA > > ~ 
modrer@v Cntobor, Kal TOOT evdoKYEl Tap avTats, 


nv \ ¢ ¢ / ? / ” “a 
nv pndev etepos étépov dvvyTat mA€ov Exew* O 
Tots qovnpois ovpdépov éotiv: at dé provapytat 
mArctoTov prev véovor TG BeATioTw, SevTEpov de 
TH pet eéxelvov, tpitov Sé Kal Tétaptov Tots 
adXrows Kata Tov adrov Adyov. Kal Tabr et pH 
tmavtayod Kabéotnkev, adda TO ye BovAnua Tis 
moAitetas ToLwodTOv €oTWw. Kal ev 67) Stopav Kal 
tas pvoes TOV avOpwmwv Kal Tas Tpakets amTaVTES 
dv tas Tupavvidas paGAdrov 6bpmodoyhoaev. KatTou 
tis o0K av dé€atto TOV ed dpovotvTwy ToLvavTns 
moAitetas petéxew ev H pn Svadjoer xpnotos wv, 
padrov 7 hépecbar peta TOO wAROovs pH) yryvw- 
oKopevos Omotds Tis éoTw; GAAG pV Kal TpA0- 
Tépav TooovTw Sikalws av adi elvar Kpivomer, 
cow Tep pddv eat évds avdpos yruwun mpooéexew 


“ A protest against the new ‘“‘ equality.” Of. To Nicocles, — 


14. In Areop. 21, 22 Isocrates praises the old democracy 
of Athens for recognizing ability and worth. 
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father and of myself. For, once these claims have 
been established, who will not condemn himself to 
the severest punishment if he fails to heed my 
counsels and commands ? 

Speaking, then, of forms of government (for this 
was the subject I set out to lay before you), I im- 
agine that we all believe that it is altogether mon- 
strous * that the good and the bad should be thought 
worthy of the same privileges, and that it is of the 
very essence of justice that distinctions should be 
made between them, and that those who are unlike 
should not be treated alike but should fare and be 
rewarded in each case according to their deserts. 
Now oligarchies and democracies seek equality for 
those who share in the administration of them; and 
the doctrine is in high favour in those governments 
that one man should not have the power to get more 
than another—a principle which works in the in- 
terest of the worthless! Monarchies, on the other 
hand, make the highest award to the best man, the 
next highest to the next best, and in the same 
proportion to the third and the fourth and so on. 
Even if this practice does not obtain everywhere, 
such at least is the intention of the polity. And, 
mark you, monarchies more than other governments 
keep an appraising eye upon the characters and 
actions of men, as everyone will admit. Who, then, 
that is of sound mind would not prefer to share in a 
form of government under which his own worth. 
shall not pass unnoticed, rather than be lost in the 
hurly-burly of the mob and not be recognized for 
what he is? Furthermore, we should be right in 
pronouncing monarchy also a milder government, in 
proportion as it is easier to give heed to the will of 
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zov vooy paddov 7) moAAats Kat travTodatrats dva- 
volais Cynteiv apéoKe. ; 

“Ore pev ov Odlwy €oTl Kal TpaoTEepa Kat 
Suxatorépa, Sia mAcdvwy bev av TIS dmodet€evev, 
od py adda Kat dua To’Twv ovvidety padvov €oTe: 


\ \ ~ A 7 e / \ Ave 
TrEPt de TWV Aowrov, OOOV Ql pLovapxXlLat TpOs TO 


Bovrevecbar Kat mpaéai te Ta&v SedvTwv d.a- 
dépovow, ovTws av KadAoTa Oewpyoamev, et TAs 
yeylotas tay mpagewv trap’ adAdjAas Tibévtes 
eEerdlew emyepnoapev adtds. ob perv ToWwuP 
Kat’ eviavTov eis Tas apyas elovdvTEes mpOoTEpoV 
(Sitar ylyvovrar, mpw atoféofar tr TaV THS 
modews Kat AaBeiv eumeipiav adtdv- ot 8 aet 
Tots avtois eémotatotvTes, Hv Kal THY vow 
KaTadecoTtépay exywow, GAN otv tats y eEprret- 
plats 70AD TOV dAAwy mpoéxyovow. émel” of pev 
ToAA@v KatapmeAobow eis aAAjAoUs amoPAéTovTes, 
ot 5 oddevos odAvywpotow, eiddTes Ort mavTa Set 
du attav yiyvecbar. mpos S€ TovTots ot pev ev 
tats odvyapytats Kal Tals SnuoKpatiats dia Tas 
mpos apds adtods diArotiwias Avsatvovrat Tots 
Kowots: ot 0° év Tals wovapxlats dvTes, OUK ExoVTES 


? , 7 ¢ ay > 49 ie / - 
oTw Plovicovoat, TavtTwy, ws oldvr’ eatt, BéATLOTA 


mpatrovow. eel” ot pev totepilovar T@v mpay- 
patwv: tov pev yap mA€torov ypdvov émt Tots 
idiots duarpiBovow, emedav 8 eis ta ovvedpra 
cuveA\dwow, mAcovdkis dv tis adbrods ebpor Bia- 


a OES 


& Party. rivalry in the old Athenian democracy was 
carried on for the good of the state according to Paneg. 79. 
Not so in contemporary Athens, Paneg. 167. 

> See Demosthenes’ contrast between the checks and 
delays which were put upon him as leader of the Athenians 
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a single person than to seek to please many and 
manifold minds. 

Now one might multiply arguments to prove that 
this form of government is more agreeable and mild 
and just than others; yet, even from those I have 
advanced it is easy to see this at a glance. As for 
its other advantages, we can best appreciate how far 
monarchies excel other governments in planning 
and carrying out any course of action required of 
them if we place their most important practices side 
by side and try to review them. In the first place, 
then, men who enter upon office for an annual term 
are retired to private life before they have gained 
any insight into public affairs or any experience in 
handling them ; while men who are permanently in 
charge of the same duties, even though they fall 
short of the others in natural ability, at any rate have 
a great advantage over them in experience. In the 
next place, the former neglect many things, because 
each looks to the others to do them; while the 
latter neglect nothing, knowing that whatever is 
done depends upon their own efforts. Then again, 
men who live in oligarchies or democracies are led 
by their mutual rivalries to injure the common- 
wealth ;# while those who live in monarchies, not 
having anyone to envy, do in all circumstances so 
far as possible what is best. Furthermore, the 
former are dilatory in action,’ for they spend most 
of their time over their private concerns ; and when 
they do assemble in council, you will find them more 
often quarrelling ¢ with each other than deliberating 
and Philip’s freedom to act and strike quickly, On the 
Crown, 294. Cf. Demosthenes’ Philippic, i. 40-46. 

¢ For the selfish bickerings of the platform orators see 
Panath. 12. et 
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gepopevovs 7) Kowh PovAevopevous: ot 8 ovte 
cuvedpiwy ovTe xpdvwv avTots aTrodedElypLevony, 
GANG Kal Tas Tuepas Kal Tas vUKTAS emt Tats 
mpdécow dvtes ok aTodetmovTaL THY KatpGv, aAA 


7 > “~ / / ” rate ¢ \ 
20 €xactov ev TH S€ovTe TpaTTovow. €TL OL fev 
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a“ ” \ / > nv \ \ A 
SvopevOs EXovaL, KAL BovdAowr av Kat Tovs mpo 
aitav dpyovtas Kal Tous ep avTots ws KaKLOTO 
Stokfoas TH 7odw, iv’ ads peyiorny do€av adroit 
AdBwow: ot S€ dia TavTos Too Biov KUpLoL Tov 

iid + 3 A 
mpaypdrav dvres els dmavra Tov Xpovoy Kat Tas 
evvolas €xovow. TO de péyroTov: Tots ‘yap KoLVotS 
of pev ws aAdAoTtpiots, of 8’ ws tdiots* mpocexovat 
Tov vodv, Kat avpBovAots yp@vra mept avT@v ot 
uev tv aoTt@v tots toAunpotatois, ot 6 e€& 
amdvrwy eKAcEdpevot Tots Ppovipwratois, Kat 
TyUL@aw ot pev Tovs ev Tots OxAoLs eEtmety Sv- 
vapevous, ot dé Tovs xpHobat Tots 7paypacw err- 

/ J 
LOTO{LEVOUS. 

Od pdvov 8 év tots éyxuKAiots Kal Tots Kara 
TV Huepav EekdoTnv yvyvopevots at povapxiat 
duadepovaw, adAAa Kal Tas ev TH TroAEUm TAEOV- 
e€las amdoas trepretAndacw. Kal yap mapacKeua- 
cacbar duvdpers Kal ypjoacbat tavtais, WoTE Kat 
Aabeiv Kai POfvat,? Kal tods pev metoat, Tods dé 
Bidcacba, mapa dé Tav exmpiacbar, Tods Sé Tats 
dAdats Jepareiats mpocayayéobar, waAAov at Tupav- 
vides TOV GMAwY ToAtTeLdv ofal 7 eioiv. Kal Tadr’ 

* of “ev ws ddorplocs, of 5’ ws lSlors] see Norlin, Class. Phil. 
xVil. p. 356: ol wey ws ldlous, of 8’ ws aor plows MSS. 

~ bOjvac Coray.: d@Ojvac Mss. 


* But it was, he says elsewhere, the virtue of the old 
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together; while the latter, for whom no councils or 
times of meeting are prescribed, but who apply 
themselves to the state’s business both day and night, 
do not let opportunities pass them by, but act in 
each case at the right moment. Again, the former 
are ill-disposed toward each other and would rather 
have their predecessors and their successors in office 
administer the state as badly as possible, in order 
that they may win for themselves as much credit as 
possible ; while the latter, because they are in con- 
trol of affairs throughout their lives, are at all times 
actuated by feelings of good will. But the greatest 
difference is this: men under other governments 
give attention to the affairs of state as if they were 
the concern of others; monarchs, as if they were 
their own concern ;% and the former employ as their 
advisers on state affairs the most self-assertive of 
their citizens, while the latter single out and employ 
the most sagacious ; and the former honour those 
who are skilful in haranguing the crowd, while the 
latter honour those who understand how to deal with 
affairs. 

And not only in matters of ordinary routine and 
of daily occurrence do monarchies excel, but in war 
they have compassed every advantage ;? for in 
raising troops, and handling them so as to mislead 
and forestall the enemy, and in winning people over, 
now by persuasion, now by force, now by bribery, 
now by other means of conciliation, one-man rule is 
more efficient than the other forms of government. 


democracy that they did not slight the commonwealth, but 
cared for it as their personal concern, Paneg. 76; Areop. 
24, 25. 

® The same point is made by Demosthenes, Olynthiac, i. 4. 
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é€k TOV epywv av Tis Ovx TTov ) T@v Adywv 
muoTevoeev. TOOTO pev yap Ty TOY Ilepo@y 
duvapiv amavTes iopev THALKavTNY TO peyeBos 
yeyevrnnernv od dia THY Tov avd pav ppovnow, 
GAN’ zt wadAov Tov GAwv THY Paorretav TYWLBoe 
robro 5é Avovtctov tov TUpavvov, ott TapadaBav 
mv pev GdAnv LXeKedAtav dvdorarov yeyernperny, 
tv & abdtod matpida ToAvopKouperny, ov povov 
auTny TOv TapdvTwy KWdvVeV amnAAagev, ada 
Kal peyloTny T&v ‘EAAnvidwr ToAcwy  emrolnoev” 
ért d€ Kapyndoviovs Kat Aaxedatpovious, Tovs 
dpiota T@v GAAwy' zodtTevopévous, ovKOL eV 
dAvyapxoupevous, Tapa de Tov 7roAELOV BaotAevo- 
wevous. éxor 8° av tis emdetEat Kal Ty modu,” 
Tv pdAvoTra tas Tupavvidas pucovaar, oTav [ev 
ToAAods éxrréuisn oTpatnyovs, atvyotaav, 6tav de 
du’ €vos towjonrat Tos KWdvvous, KaTopUotaGar. 

Kaito. 7&s dv tis cadéorepov emdei€evev 7 Sia 
TowovTwy Tapaderypatwyv mA€eicTov Tas povapxtias 
afias ovcas; dativovrar yap ot te dia TeAoUS 
Tupavvevopevolr preylotas Suvdyets ExovTEes, Ol; TE 
KaA@s oAvyapyovpevor, mept a padvota omovdd- 
Covaw, of pev eva pdvov otpatyyov ot Se BactAea 
TOV oTpatoTédwv KUptov KabioravTes, Ol Te pLLGOdV- 
Tes Tas Tupavvidas, OmdTav ToAAovs adpxovTas €k- 
7méwbwow, ovdev tav SedvTwv mpattovtes. et de 

1 &@\\wv Blass: ‘EAX\jvev Mss. 
2 row [: wédw tv ’AOnvaiwy vulg. 


* Dionysius,- the elder, became tyrant of Syracuse in 
406 B.c. 

® Socrates and his followers idealized, in contrast to 
the slackness of Athens, the rigorous rule of such states 
as Sparta and Crete. See, for example, Plato, Crito 52 £. 
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And of this one may be assured by facts no less than 
by words ; for, in the first place, we all know that the 
empire of the Persians attained its great magnitude, 
not because of the intelligence of the population, but 
because they more than other peoples respect the 
royal office ; secondly, that Dionysius,* the tyrant, 
taking charge of Sicily when the rest of it had 
been devastated by war and when his own country, 
Syracuse, was in a state of siege, not only delivered 
it from the dangers which then threatened, but also 
made it the greatest of Hellenic states ; and again, 
we know that while the Carthaginians and the 
Lacedaemonians, who are the best governed peoples 
of the world,® are ruled by oligarchies at home, yet, 
when they take the field, they are ruled by kings. 
One might also point out that the state © which more 
than any other abhors absolute rule meets with dis- 
aster when it sends out many generals,’ and with 
success when it wages war under a single leader. 

And, indeed, how could any one show more con- 
vincingly than through these instances that monarchy 
is the most excellent of governments? For we see 
that those who are permanently ruled by kings have 
the greatest powers; that those who live in well- 
conducted oligarchies, when it comes to matters 
about which they are most concerned, appoint one 
man, in some cases a general, in others a king, to 
have full powers over their armies in the field ; and 
that those who abhor absolute rule, whenever they 
send out many leaders, fail to accomplish a single 
one of their designs. And, if there is need to 
Aristotle couples in his praise, as Isocrates here, the Spartans 
and the Carthaginians, Politics 1272 b 24 ff. 


¢ Athens. 
@ As in the disasters at Syracuse and Aegospotami. 
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Sei tt Kal TV apyalwy etzety, Aéyerat Kab Tovs 
Beovs tao Atos Baorreveoban. mepl @v et jLev 
aAnbijs 6 Adyos €oTt, OnAov OTe KaKelvor TAVTNY 
THY KATAOTAGW mpokptvovaw, €t b< TO pLev capes 
undets older, adrot O eta Covres ouTw TmEpl adTav 
drrewdnpaper, onpetov oTL mavres THY eras 
TT POTLLG) LEV" ov yap av T0T GUT] XPROUEE game 
eods paper, et py ToAD TOV GAAwY avTHY Tpo- 
évew evoyiloper. a. Lae 
Tlepi pev otv Tov Todureav, ogov _ jaw 
Suadépovow, dmavTa pev ovl evpeiv ovr eumelv 
Suvarov éotw: od pv aAdAa mpds ye TO Tra.pov 
dTroxpuvTws Kat vov elpnTau mrepl wee ws de 
MpoonkovTws THY apxTy HyLets EXopEv, TOAD TOvTOV 
cuvroparepos Kat badAov opodoyovpevos © Aoyos 
eoTlv. Tis yap ovK oldEV OTL Tedxpos pev 0 708 
vevous HUL@V apxynyos, TapaAaPpav TOUS TOY ddAwv 
ToATaY mpoyovous, mAevaas Sedpo Kal THY mohw 
avtTois €KTLGE Kal THY YWpav KaTéevEeLper, ° de 
matip Edaydpas amoAccdvtwy érépwv TH apxnv 
mddw avéAaBev, trootas Tovs peyloTous KWdu- 
vous, Kat TOoGODTOV peTeoTHGEV WoTE pnKEeTL Dot- 
vixas Ladapwiwv tupavveiv, GAN @vrep Hv THhv 
apxjv, TovTous Kal viv éxew tHv BactAetay ; 
Aourov otv €otw dv mpocbeunv rept ewavtTob 
dueMBeiv wv” éenicrno®’ dtu Towwdrés eoTw tuadv oO 
Bacredwv, ds od pdvov bid Tods mpoydvous aAAd. 
kai dv’ euavTov dixaiws dv Kat petlovos TYAS 7 
TAtkavTns HEWOnv. oluar yap éyd) mavTas av 
oporoyjou mAciorov T&v dperav afias elvat THV 


@ For this history see introd. to II ; Grote, History of Greece 
(new edition), ix. pp. 228 ff.; Evagoras 29-35. 
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speak also of things old in story, it is said that 
even the gods are ruled by Zeus as king. If the 
saying is true, it is clear that the gods also prefer this 
regime ; but if, on the other hand, no one knows 
the truth about this matter, and we by our own 
conjecture have simply supposed it to be so, it is 
a proof that we all hold monarchy in the highest 
esteem ; for we should never have said that the 
gods live under it if we did not believe it to be far 
superior to all other governments. 

Now as to polities, while it is not possible either 
to search out or declare every detail in which they 
differ from each other, yet for our present purpose, 
at least, enough has been said. But to show that I 
hold my office by natural right is a story much 
sooner told and less open to dispute. For who does 
not know how Teucer, the founder of our race, 
taking with him the ancestors of the rest of our 
people, came hither over seas and built for them a 
city and portioned out the land ; and that, after his 
other descendants had lost the throne, my father, 
Evagoras, won it back again by undergoing the 
greatest dangers, and wrought so great a change 
that Phoenicians no longer rule over Salaminians, 
while they, to whom it belonged in the beginning, 
are to-day in possession of the kingdom ? 4 

Now, of the matters which I proposed to discuss, 
it remains for me to speak to you about myself, in 
order that you may realize that I, who rule over 
you, am of such character that, not only on account 
of my ancestors, but of myself also, I might justly 
claim even greater honour than I now enjoy. For 
I think you would all agree that the most sovereign 
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30 te ~owdpoovrynv Kal THY Sixacoovyny. Oe 
povov 7uas TO Kab avras wdedodow, - et 
"PéAoev oKoTEtv KaL TAS pugeis Kal Tas duvapels 
Kal Tas ypyHcels TOV TpayHaTw@Vv, EUPnGOLEY aa 
jev pa) peTexovoas TovTwWY TOY ide@v preydwy 

[33] kax@v aitias ovoas, Tas Oe jeTa duKxaroovyns Ka 

cwdpoovyvyns yryvomevas moAAa Tov Btov Tov Tav 
avoparrwv wdedovoas. et o7) Twes TOY TpO- 
VEyEVN[Levov emt Tavrats Tats aperats evdoktunoay, 

Hyodua Kaol TpoonKew THs avThs d0Ens Exewwots 
TUyYavew. ! 

31 Ty pev ovv dikaroodynv exetev ay pddora 
Katidoite. trapaAaBav yap, oT ets THY apxTy 
Kkabiotaunv, Ta prev Pactrcva XpynaTwv Keva Kat 
mavTa KaTnvadwpeva, Ta Se Tpaypwata Tapaxis 
peoTa Kal moAAs ezyedcias Sedpeva Kae dvAakis 
Kat damavns, eldws éTépous eV Tots ToLovToLs Kal- 
pois €K TavTos TpomoU Ta opeTep avr ay Suop- 
Govpevous Kat woAXa Tapa THY pow Thy avTa@y 
mpaTTew avayKalouévous, Guws ovd vd €vos 

32 tovTwv dSiedbapny, add’ ottws dciws Kat Kadds 
ereneAnOnv tav Tpayyatwv, woTe poder e€A- 
Acivew €€ Gv oldvt’ jv adb&Ojvat Kat mpos €v- 
dayioviay ée7dobvar Tv 7OAW. mpds TE yap TOUS 
moAitas peta TovatTns mpadTnTos mpoonvexOny, 
woTe pnte duyas pte Oavdrous pare xpnuaTwv 
amoBokas unt’ aAAnv pydeuiay rovadTny cupdopav 

33 em rijs €uhs yeyevaicbar Baocirelas. aBdrov 8é 
7Hs “EMddos atv otons Sia tov méAemov TOV 


* Almost the language of the Platonic doctrine of ideas. 


° We may surmise that the death of the strong and 
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of the virtues are temperance and justice, since not 
only do they benefit us in themselves, but, if we 
should be minded to look into the natures, powers, 
and uses of human relations, we would find that 
those which do not partake % of these qualities are 
the causes of great evils, whereas those which are 
attended by temperance and justice are greatly 
beneficial to the life of man. If, then, any of my 
predecessors have gained renown for these virtues, 
I consider that it is also my right to enjoy the same 
renown. 

As to my sense of justice, you can best observe it 
from these facts :° When I was established in power 
I found the royal treasury empty, all the revenues 
squandered, the affairs of the state in utter disorder 
and calling for great care, watchfulness, and outlay 
of money; and, although I knew that rulers of the 
other sort in similar straits resort to every shift in 
order to right their own affairs, and that they feel 
constrained to do many things which are against 
their nature, nevertheless I did not fall a victim 
to any of these temptations; nay, I attended so 
devotedly and honourably to my duties that I left 
nothing undone which could contribute to the great- 
ness of the state and advance its prosperity; and 
toward the citizens of the state I behaved with such 
mildness that no one has suffered exile or death or 
confiscation of property or any such misfortune during 
my reign. And though Hellas was closed to us 
because of the war which had arisen, and though we 


resourceful Evagoras plunged the affairs of Salamis and 
of Cyprus into a state of confusion which was with difficulty 
reduced to order by his successor, but we possess no further 
details of this history than those which are here set down. 
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YEYEVTILEVOP, Kal mavTaxod ovdaperen Tear, Ta 
wActora TovTwy SiéAvoa, Tots ev arravT dzrorivey, 
tots dé Hepn, Tov Oo davaBaAeobat Sedjevos, Tmpds 
d€ Tovs OWS novvapny rept TOV eyAnuarov 
Siadrarréwevos. ere 5€ Kat TOV THY VIjGOV oikouv- 
Tw dvoKohws Tmpos nas OraKerLevany, Kat Baot- 
Aéws TH pe oyw di Maypeevou mH 8 dA beta 
TPAXEWs EXOVTOS, dpporepa TavTa Karempatva, ™® 
pev mpobvpers daNpeTav, Tos 8é rods Sixaov 
éuavTov mapéywv. TooovTov yap dew tav addo- 
tpiwv émOupety, wol? Erepor perv, WV Kal puKp@ 
pcil TOV Oudpwv Svvayw Exwow, amoTepvovTat 


~ ~ on ~ > - 
THs vis Kal aAcovextety Cytotdow, éyw 8 ovde 


TV SwWoperny Xwpav ngtwoa AaBetv, arr’ atpodpat 
[ETO Oukaroovy7s THV €LavToo jeovov exe paMov 
7) peta Kaklas moAAatAaciav ths vdmapxovons 


/ \ / ~ > a“ e / — ) 
KTjCaC0aL. Kal Ti det Kal? Ev ExaoTov éyovTa 


dar TpiBew, dAAws Te Kal OUVTOHLOS ExovTa dnAdoau 
Tepl e“uavtod; davicouar yap ovdeva ev TwWTOT 
+O / ~ ~ ~ 

adiucnoas, mAclous b€ Kal TOV TroAtT@v Kal Tov 
“$94 ‘EA , > a \ \ ; § ' A 

ddAwy “EAAjvev «dt mezouKas Kat petlous dwpeas 
¢ / &) - ~ 
exatépois dedwKws 7 ovpTavTes OL mpd Eepov 


/ / ~ y 
Bacwrevcavtes. Kaitot xpi) Tovs Heya ppovoovras 


emt dukaLoovvy Kal [TPoo7roLovupevous Xpnwarov 
eivat KpetTTous Totavtas vmepBoAds exew etmetv 
TEpl avTav. 

Kat pev 67) Kal 7ept owppoovyns ere peila 
TOUTWY exe duceMOetv. eidas yap dmravras avbpw- 


ibis Trepl Thetorov Trovoupevous TOUS Tatoas TOUS 
avuTav Kat TAS yuvatkas, Kal pddvor’ dpytCopévous 
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were being robbed on every side, I solved most of 
these difficulties, paying to some their claims in 
full, to others in part, asking some to postpone theirs, 
and satisfying others as to their complaints by what- 
ever means I could. Furthermore, though the in- 
habitants of the island were hostile to me, and the 
Great King, while outwardly reconciled, was really 
in an ugly mood, I calmed and appeased both parties 
by assisting the King zealously and by treating the 
islanders justly. For I am so far from coveting what 
belongs to others that, while rulers of the other sort, 
when they are stronger than their neighbours by 
ever so little, cut off portions of their territory and 
seek to get the advantage of them, I did not think it 
right to take even the land which was offered to me, 
but prefer rather to hold through just means what 
is my own than to acquire through base means 
territory many times greater than that which I now 
possess. But why need I take the time to speak in 
detail, especially when I can make clear in a word 
the truth about myself? For it will be acknowledged 
that I have never wronged any man; that, on the 
contrary, I have been of service to many more of 
my own citizens and of the Hellenes at large and 
have bestowed upon them both greater gifts than all 
who have ruled before me put together. And surely 
those who pride themselves on justice and who pro- 
fess to be above considerations of money ought to 
be able to speak in such high terms of their own 
conduct. 

And now on the subject of temperance, also, I 
have still more important things to recount. For, 
since I realized that all men are most jealous for 
their wives and children, being above all quick to 
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resent offences against them, and that wantonness 
in these relations is responsible for the greatest 
evils—many ere now, of princely rank as well as of 
private station, having lost their lives because of it—, 
I so strictly avoided all these grounds of offence 
that, from the time when I became king, no one 
can charge me with having approached any woman 
but my own wife. I was not, of course, unaware 
that those kings also are highly thought of by the 
multitude who are just in their dealings with their 
citizens, even though they provide themselves with 
pleasures from outside their households ; but I desired 
both to put myself as far above such suspicions as 
possible and at the same time to set up my conduct 
as a pattern to my people, knowing that the multi- 
tude are likely to spend their lives in practices in 
which they see their rulers occupied. 

Then again, I considered that it is also the duty of 
kings to be as much better than private citizens as 
they are superior to them in rank; and that those 
kings act contrary to all reason who compel their 
subjects to live decently but are themselves less 
continent than those over whom they rule. More- 
over, I saw that while the majority of people are 
masters of themselves in other matters, even the 
best are slaves to the passions whose objects are 
boys and women; and therefore I wanted to show 
that I could be strong in those things in which I 
should be superior, not merely to people in general, 
but even to those who pride themselves on their 
virtue. Furthermore, I had no patience with the 
perversity of men who take women in marriage and 
make them partners in all the relations of life, and then 
are not satisfied with the compacts which they have 
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Expatav, GAAa tats adtGv ydovais Avmobat tavras 
id’ dv adbrol pydev afvobor Avmetobar, Kat mepl 
pev aAdas Twas KOLVWVLAS €7TLELKELS opas avrovs 
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Bacwrelots otdoets Kal diagopas avtots éyKata- 
Aeltovtes. Katto xpi) ToUs 6pb@s BaotAevovtas py 
udvov Tas TmdAets ev Opovoia TreipGcbar duayew, av 
av dpywow, ad\Aa Kal Tods otKous Tovs tdtous Kat 
Tovs TOmous év ols av KaToLK@ow: amavtTa yap 
zadra owdpootyvys épya Kat Sduxatootvns éartiv. 
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matdoTrotlas Tots mAeloTots Tv BactAdwv, ovd 
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Tov de Gedv ets Ala, Kal pynde&va tev e€ euot 
yevouevav arrootepnOqvar TavTns THs evyevelas. 
HoAAav S€ re mpotpeTrovTwy eupevew Tots ém- 
THOEVLAGL TOUTOLS, OVY YKLOTA KaKElVO TapEKd- 
Aeoev, Gtt THs pev avdpias Kat Ths dewdTnTos Kal 
Tov dAkwv tav eddokyotyvtwy éEdpwv Kal TOV 
Kak@v avdpGv moAdods petéxovtas, Thy 8é SiKato- 
ouvyv Kal Gwdpoovyyy idia KTHaTa TOV KaAddv 
Kayab@v ovta. KadAXoTov obv vméAaBov, et Tis 


* Aeacus, a descendant of Zeus, was father of Telamon, 
the father of Teucer. 
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made but by their own lawless pleasures bring pain to 
those whom they expect never to cause them pain ; 
and who, though honest in all other partnerships, 
are without conscience in the partnership of marriage, 
when they ought to cherish this relationship the more 
faithfully inasmuch as it is more intimate and more 
precious than all others. More than that, they are 
unconsciously storing up for themselves feuds and 
factions at home in the royal palace. And yet, 
if kings are to rule well, they must try to preserve 
harmony, not only in the states over which they 
hold dominion, but also in their own households and 
in their places of abode ; for all these things are the 
works of temperance and justice. Nor was I of the 
same mind as most kings in regard to the begetting 
of children. I did not think I should have some 
children by a woman of humbler station and others 
by one of higher degree, nor that I should leave 
after me bastard progeny, as well as progeny of 
legitimate birth ; but that all my children should be 
able to trace their lineage back through the same 
father and the same mother to Evagoras, my father, 
among mortals, to the Aeacides among the demi- 
gods, and to Zeus * among the gods, and that not 
one of the children sprung from my loins should be 
cheated of this noble origin. 

Though many motives impelled me to abide by 
these principles, not the least incentive was that I 
saw that courage and cleverness and the other 
qualities which are held in high esteem are shared 
by many even among the base, whereas justice and 
temperance are the possessions of the good and noble 
alone. I conceived, therefore, that the noblest thing 
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OUVALTO TavTaLS Tats apeTais TpoexeL TOV aAAwv, 
adv ovdev pépos Tots Tovnpots péreotiw, Garda 
yyjowrTarat Kat BeBadtaroe Kal peylotwv emal- 
vv agvat tuyydvovow odca. todtwv vera Kal 
Tatra dwavonfets mepirrotépws Tav GAAWwY HoKynoa 
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Tépwv HAtKiats. éya rolvuy ev mao Tots Kawpots 
pavyjoopar metpav Tis euavtod divcews SeSwKes. 
evoens fev ye ypnudtwr Katadepbeis odTw 
Oikatov euavTov mapécxyov dare pndeva AvTAoa 
TOV TONTOV: AaBav 8 é€ovaiav dare movety 6 
tt dv PovAwpat, owdpovéctepos tav Suwtdv 
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Exwv TH HAtKiav, év 4 Tods mAcloTOUS dv EUPOL[LEV 
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Kat radr’ év érépous ev tows av dxvovv eimetv, 
ovy ws od didotiwovpmevos emt rots TETPAY|LEVOLS, 
arAN’ ws odk dv mortevbels ex TOV Aeyouévev: 
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yap TUxn Kal pw) yrdun owdpovobvtes TUXOV av 
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that I could do was to be able to excel my fellows in 
those virtues in which the bad have no share, and 
which are the truest and the most abiding and de- 
serve the greatest praise. For these reasons, and 
with these thoughts in mind, I was more assiduous 
than anyone else in the practice of temperance, and 
I chose for my pleasures, not those which are found 
in acts which yield no honour, but those which are 
found in the good repute which rewards nobility of 
character. However, we ought not to test all the 
virtues in the same set of conditions, but should test 
justice when a man is in want, temperance when he 
is in power, continence when he is in the prime of 
youth. Now in all these situations no one will deny 
that I have given proof of my nature. When I 
was left by my father without means, I was so 
just in my dealings as to injure not one of my 
citizens ; but when i gained the power to do what- 
ever I pleased, I proved myself more temperate 
than men in private station ; and I showed my self- 
control in both circumstances at an age in which we 
find that the great majority of men most frequently 
go morally astray. 

I should probably hesitate to say all this before 
an audience of other people, not that I lack pride 
in what I have accomplished, but because I might 
fail to convince them on the evidence of my words 
alone ; you, however, are yourselves my witnesses 
that all I have said is true. Now men who are 
moral by nature deserve our praise and admira- 
tion, but still more do those deserve it who are 
such in obedience to reason; for those who are 
temperate by chance and not by principle may 
perchance be persuaded to change, but those who, 
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vouilere pikpov dyabov elvar Tas Tysas as Exovow 
ol Kalds T&v hyetépwv emotarobvres. am- 
exeafe trav dddotpiwv, WwW’ dadadéorepov Tovs 
oikous Tovs byeTepous adTav KexTHabe. TovovToUS 
clvat xp] TEpl Tovs GAAous, ofdv Ep ene TEL Hyas 
afvobre ylyvecbar. pun omeddete mAovretv waddov 
7) Xeqorot Ooxeiy elvan, yryvaraKovres OTL KaL TO 
EMajvev Kat Tv PapBapww ol peyloras em 
apeTy oofas exovtes trActoTwy ayabav Seondrat 
kabioravrat. TOUS XpnuaTiopovs TOUS mapa TO 
OlKatov yuyvoevovs Hyetabe p71) mAobrov aAAa 
KWvOUVOY ToLnoew. pt) TO ev AaPetv KEépdos elvat 
vopilere, TO. 6° dvahdoat Cyyiav: obdérepov yap 
TOUTWY del THY avTHY exEL dvvapw, GAN’ omdrepov 
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besides being so inclined by nature, have formed 
the conviction that virtue is the greatest good in the 
world, will, it is evident, stand firm in this position 
all their lives. 

But the reason why I have spoken at some length 
both about myself and the other subjects which I 
have discussed is that I might leave you no excuse 
for not doing willingly and zealously whatever I 
counsel and command. 

I declare it to be the duty of each one of you to 
perform whatever tasks you are assigned with dili- 
gence and justice ; for if you fall short in either of 
these qualities, your conduct must needs suffer by 
that defect. Do not belittle nor despise a single one 
of your appointed tasks, thinking that nothing de- 
pends uponit ; but, knowing that the whole depends 
for its success or failure on each of the parts, be 
careful in everything. Display no less concern in 
my interests than in your own, and do not think that 
the honours enjoyed by those who successfully ad- 
minister my affairs are a small reward. Keep your 
hands off the possessions of others in order that you 
may be more secure in the possession of your own 
estates. You should be such in your dealings with 
others as you expect me to be in my dealings with 
you. Do not strive to gain riches rather than a 
good name, knowing that both among the Hellenes 
and the barbarians as well those who have the 
highest reputation for virtue have at their command 
the greatest number of good things. Consider that 
the ‘making of money ‘unjustly will produce, not 
wealth, but danger. Do not think that getting is 
gain or spending is loss ; for neither the one nor ‘the 
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av ev Kaup@ Kal pet’ apetis ylyyntat, Toor 
aodedet Tous qolovuvTas. 

Myéde 27 mpos Ev xaderas EXETE TOV om €LLoo 
7 MpOooTaTTOpLEveny” GooL yap av pay mept mActota 
Tov éuav xPyTtWous avTovs Tapacxwow, ovToL 
mActata TOvS olKOUS Tovs avdT@v dpedijoovew, 
6 Tl av dav ExaOTOS avTos avT@ TUX ouveduis, 
jyyetaben pane éue Anoew, add’ €av Kal TO cGy. 
un maph Thy didvotay THY Epa oleae ois 
yeyvopevots TapeoTavar’ TAaUTHVY yap THV yeep 
éyovTes, TwPpovearepov Bovreioeabe Tept amav- 
TWD. _pdev amoKxpuTTeate un? dv Kéxrnobe 
un? dv moretre unl dv pedrete mparrew, etddTes — 
4 . \ / ~ / > 
Gre mepl Td KeKpyupeva 7Qv TmpayydTay avay- 
Kaidv é€att moAAods ddfouvs yiyveoBar. pH Tex- 
vuKOS Cnretre moAttevecbat pnd apavas, aAX’ 
ottTws admA@s Kat davep@s wate pnd av tis 
BovAnrar pddwov tyads eivac SraBadetv. Soxe- 
palete Tas mpakers, Kal vouilere tovnpas pev as 
MPATTOVTES avGave éue BovdAeabe, xpnoras de 
TEepl wv eyo péArw 7vO6pLevos BeArious opas 
votety. py Karoo are, av Twas opare Tepe 
THV apxmy TP ep Trovnpovs ovtas, add’ e€eAéy- 
XETE, Kal vouilere THS adris Cnutas agious elvat 
Tovs avyKpUmTovTas Tots duapTdvovow. edtuyeiv 
vowileTe pu) TOUS Aavbdvorras, edv Tl KaKOV 
TOUTwWOW, adAAa rods pndev eapapTdvovras: 
TOUS pev yap elKOS Towadra mabety, old, TEp avTOL 
Trotobot, Tovs dé xdpw aroAaBety, As adévow Tuy- 
Xdvovsw ovres. Eraipetas pt) Trovetobe pyde 
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either, when done in season and with honour, benefits 
the doer. 

And do not regard any one of my orders as a hard- 
ship; for those of you who make themselves most 
serviceable to my interests will most advance the 
interests of their own households. Let none of 
you imagine that even what he secretly thinks 
in his own heart will be hidden from me; nay, let 
him believe that, though I may be absent in body, 
yet my thoughts are present at what goes on; for, 
being of this opinion, you will be more restrained in 
your deliberations on all matters. Never conceal from 
me anything that you possess, or that you are doing, 
or that you intend to do, knowing that where there 
are things hidden, fears in great number must needs 
arise. Seek not to be artful nor underhand in your 
public life, but to be so honest and open that, even 
if anyone wants to slander you, it will not be easy to 
do so. Scrutinize your actions and believe that they 
are evil when you wish to hide from me what you 
do, and good when my knowledge of them will be 
likely to make me think better of you. Do not 
keep silent if you see any who are disloyal to my rule, 
but expose them; and believe that those who aid 
in concealing crime deserve the same punishment as 
those who commit it. Consider fortunate, not those 
who escape detection when they do evil, but those 
who are innocent of all wrongdoing ; for it is prob- 
able that the former will suffer such ills as they 
themselves inflict, while the latter will receive the 
reward which they deserve. Do not form political 
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ouvedsous dvev THS euys yrapns at yap Tovadrat 
ovordces ev pev tats aAdAats moduretats aAEov- 
exrotow, ev dé Tats povapxiats Kuvduvevovow. 
yn pdvov améxeobe TOV apapTnpaTwr, aAAa Kat 
rev emitndevpdtwy Tov TovovTwy ev ols avay- 
xatdv eorw brotav éyylyvecbar. THv eunv drdtav 
dopareotdrnvy Kat BeBarordryv elvar vopitere. 
Suapvddrrere THY Tapotoay KaTdoTaow, Kal pnde- 
was emOupetre petaBodfs, eiddTes OTe dia Tas 
Tapaxas avaykatéy é€oT. Kal Tas models az- 
dd\AvobaL Kat Tods olKoUs Tovs tdtovs avacTaToUS 
viyvecOar. ui) povov tas dvoets aitias vopilere 
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Tob yaderovs 7 mpdovs elvat Tovs TuUpavvous, 


adAa Kat tov TpdTov TOV THV ToALT@V: ToAXoL 
yap Hon dua THY TOV apYouevwv Kakiav Tpaxv- 
TEpov 7) KaTa THY adTOv yvobunv apyew Hvay- 
Kkao0noav. Oappetre 7) paAdAov dia THY TpacTHTAa 
THY euryVy 7) Sua THY bueTéepav avT@v apeTHv. THV 
eunv acdadrcav ddevav vuiv avrots elvat vouitere: 
KaAd@s yap Tov mepi ewe KabeotwTwv TOV avToV 
TpoTov Kal Ta TeEpL Duds eer. Tamewods pev 
elvar xp1) ™pos THY apyny THY eunv, eupevovTas 
tots fear kat duadvddtrovras Tovs vopous TOUS 
BacwAtxovs, Aaprrpods 8 ev tats brép THs méAews 
Acvroupytaus Kat Tots dAAows tots bm’ €uod mpoc- 
TATTOMEVOLS. 

ITporpémere _Tovs VEWTEPOUS eT apeTnv py 
jLovov mapawobvres, aAAa Kal mept Tas mpdgeus 
UirodeuKvyovTEs avtots olous evar yp1) Tods avopas 
Tous ayaflovs. diddoxere tods maidas Tods dpye- 
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Tepous avTa@yv evlapyety,' Kat TEpl THV Taloevow 


* meapxely DP: BaciieverOa vulg. 
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societies or unions © without my sanction ; for such 
associations may be an advantage in the other forms 
of government, but in monarchies they are a danger. 
Abstain not merely from wrongdoing, but also from 
such conduct as must needs arouse suspicion. Believe 
that my friendship is very sure and abiding. Pre- 
serve the present order and do not desire any change, 
knowing that revolutions inevitably destroy states 
and lay waste the homes of the people. Do not 
think that it is their natural dispositions alone which 
make rulers harsh or gentle, but the character of 
the citizens as well ; for many before now have been 
compelled by the depravity of their subjects to rule 
more harshly than they wished. Be confident, but 
less because of my mildness than because of your 
own goodness. Consider that in my safety lies your 
own security ; for while my fortunes are on a firm 
foundation, your own will be likewise. You should 
be self-effacing in your attitude toward my authority, 
abiding by our customs and preserving the royal 
laws, but conspicuous in your services on behalf of 
the state and in the other duties which are assigned 
to you by my command. 

Exhort the young to virtue not only by your 
precepts but by exemplifying in your conduct what 
good men ought to be. Teach your children to be 
obedient, and habituate them to devote themselves 


@ Political clubs may have been patriotic in old Athens 
(Paneg. 79) but they had now degenerated into secret 
associations conspiring against popular government. See 
Paneg. 167; Thue. viii. 54; Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, xxxiv. 
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Thy eipnuevnv™ eBiler’ avrovs ws Leen ue 
tpipew: nv yap Kadds dpxeobau pabaor, 70 sth 
apyew duvyngovTat, ‘Kal moro ev pig 
dixator peOeEovat Tév TpeTtepwr ayaler, Karol 
Sé -yevopevot Kwdvvevoovot epi T@v vmapxov- 
TWY.  peyloTov jyyetode Kat Pei e ae bes 
matot mAodTov Tapadwoe, nv adrois duvnave 
THV Te epar evVOLaV KaraNetmety. coer ants 
nyetabe Kat ‘ dvoTuxeoTarous, got mept TOUS 
morevorTas dmoToL yeyovacw: avaykn yap TOUS 
Towovtous abvpws ExovTas Kat go oupevous arravTa 
Kal pndev paddov moTEvOVTAs Tots ptdots 7 Tots 
evOpots tov eztAourov Xpovov Oudyetv. puis 
py Tovs mAEtoTa KEKTT[LEVOUS, ard Tous pndev 
Kakov oftow avrots cuveodoTas: [eT Yap ToLAvTNS 
buys nowt dv tis Svvatto Tov Biov duayayety. 
pn Thv Kaktav olecbe Sdvacbar pev meter THs 
apeTis Wherctv, TO 8’ dvowa SvayepeaTEpov EXew, 
aAN’ olwy mep dvoxaTwv EKaoTOV TOV TpayLaTav 
TeTVXNKE, ToLlavTas HyeloDe Kal Tas Suvapets 
avTa@v eivar. | 

Mx Ooveire tots map’ euot mpwretvovow aX’ , 
apurAdAdabe, Kat mepaale yxpnotovs duds avTous 
mapéxovtes eficoto0ar Tots mpoexovaw. pirctv 
oteoGe Selv Kal TYysdy ovoTrep av Kal 6 Baotdevs, 
wa Kat Tap’ é€“od tTuyydvntre TOV adbTa@v TOUTWY. 
oid mep mapdvtos pov déyere, TovadTa Kal Tept 
amovtos dpoveire. Thy evvovav THV TpOS Huds ev 
Tots epyous évdetkvucbe paddAdov 7 év tots Adyots. 
a maoxovres bd’ érépwr opyileobe, tatra Tovs 
addous pt) mrovetre. mept dv av ev Tots Adyous 
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above all to the discipline which I have described ; 
for if they learn to submit to authority they will be 
able to exercise authority over many ; and if they 
are faithful and just they will be given a share in 
my privileges ; but if they turn out to be bad they 
will be in danger of losing all the privileges which 
they possess. Consider that you will pass on to 
your children the greatest and surest wealth if you 
can leave them my good will. Consider that the most 
miserable and unfortunate of men are those who have 
proved faithless to those who put their faith in them ; 
for such men are doomed to despair and to fear of 
everything and to distrust of friends no less than of 
foes throughout the remainder of their lives. Emu- 
late, not those who have most possessions, but those 
who in their hearts know no evil; for with such 
a conscience one can live out his life most happily. 
Do not imagine that vice can profit more than 
virtue, and that it is only its name which is uglier ; 
but consider that even as are the names which 
things have received, so, also, are their qualities.“ 
Do not be jealous of those who are highest in my 
favour, but emulate them, and by making yourselves 
serviceable try to rise to the level of those who are 
above you. Believe that you should love and honour 
those whom your king loves and honours, in order 
that you may win from me these same distinctions. 
Even as are the words which you speak about me in 
my presence, so let your thoughts of me be in my 
absence. Manifest your good will towards me in 
deeds rather than in words. Do not do to others 
that which angers you when they do it to you.? 


6 Cf. Phil. 16 ff. 
» See To Demonicus 14 and note. 
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KATY YOPTTE, pndev TovUTwy ev TOS epyous emirn- 
devere. ToLavTa mpooovoKare mpage, ot ay 7 TEpL 
7LOV diavonjate. jn) pLovov emraivetTeE Tos aya. 

62 Bods adrd Kat pysetabe. Tovs Adyous Tovs eos 
vojLous elvat vopilovres metpadobe TovTous ey 
pevery, elOoTES ort Tots pddvora Tovovow pay 
aya Bovdopat, TAXLOTA TOUTOLS ef€ora chy ws 
avTou Bovdovrar. kepdAatov d€ TOV elpnuevav: 
olous TEP Tovs bp’ bpav GpXopevous oleabe detv 
Trept das elvan, TOLOUTOUS XPT) Kal TEpL THY apXnV 
THY EUnV bas: ylyveoBar. 

63 Kat tadr dv moufre, Ti det mrepl TOV cup. 


Bnoopevenv paKkpodroyeiv; hy yap eyes TE TApeXw 


Towobrov epauTov olov rep ev T®@ mapeABovre 

40] Xpove, Kaul 70 Tap bpav dmnpeTHTAL, Taxéws 
opecbe Kal TOV Biov TOV _ DmETEpOV avToOv em 
dedwxKora Kal THY apxnv THY pny venmerny Kal 

64 HV TOAW €ddaipLova. YEVEVN LEVY. a&vov Lev OvV 
THALKOUTODY ayabey EVEKO pndev eAXNeirew, adda 
Kat Tévous Kat KwdUvous ovaTWacoby ireveyKElV 
opty & é€eore pndev Tahaurwpnbetow, aAAa Te 
atots pdvov Kal Siucators obow, amavTa TavTa 
duampagacbar. 
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Practise nothing in your deeds for which you con- 
demn others in your words. Expect to fare well or 
ill according as you are disposed well or ill toward 
me. Be not satisfied with praising good men, but 
imitate them as well. Regard my words as your 
law, and try to abide by them, knowing that those 
of you who most faithfully do what I desire will 
most quickly be able to live as they themselves 
desire. This is the conclusion of the whole matter : 
just as you think those who are ruled by you should 
conduct themselves toward you, so you also should 
conduct yourselves toward my rule. 

And if you do this, why need I speak at length of 
what the results will be ? For if I continue to treat 
you as in time past, and you continue to give me 
your service and support, you will soon see your own 
life advanced, my empire increased, and the state 
made happy and prosperous. You could, therefore, 
well afford, for the sake of blessings so great, to spare 
no effort and even to undergo all manner of toil and 
peril ; and yet it lies in your power, without suffering 
any hardship, but merely by being loyal and true, to 
bring all these things to pass. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Panegyricus was published at a time ¢ when the e 
power and influence of Athens were at a low ebb > 
and when the Hellenic world generally was in a ~ 
sorry state. The empire which Athens had built — 
upon her acknowledged leadership in driving the © 
Persians out of Greece had been shattered by the 
Peloponnesian War. The supremacy to which Sparta 
succeeded at the end of that war ® soon proved a 
selfish tyranny which so stirred up hatred among the - 
Greek cities and factions within them as to destroy — 
whatever of pan-Hellenic sentiment had been engen- — 
dered by the Persian Wars and to invite the barbarian 
to interfere in the affairs of Hellas. : ae 
The crowning shame of this condition of affairs 
was the so-called Peace of Antalcidas (negotiated in 
387 B.c., mainly by Sparta), under the terms of which 
the Greeks submitted themselves formally, for the 
first time in history, to the overlordship of the Persian 
king, accepting him as the arbiter of their disputes 
and as the guardian of the “ autonomy ” of the Greek 

states in their relations to each other. er. 
But this sacrifice of their pride gained for the 
Hellenes neither the “ autonomy ” nor the “ peace ~ 
which the treaty guaranteed.° Sparta continued to 
* About 380 B.c. See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 148. 


» By the Battle of Aegospotami, 405 B.c. 
© See Paneg. 115. 
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wage war on Greek states % and to stir up faction 
and bloodshed within them.?2 The Athenian fleet no 
longer patrolled the sea, and pirates infested the 
Aegean.’ The several states, exhausted by war and 
civil strife, were unable to support their populations, 
and men sought to escape from poverty and want 
at home by enlisting in foreign service under any 
leader who could hold out to them a prospect of 
pay or pillage. These bands of mercenaries, grow- 
ing in numbers and in recklessness, became a 
positive menace to the security of the home-staying 
population.? 

It is from these intolerable circumstances that 
Isocrates in the Panegyricus seeks to persuade the 
Greeks to deliver themselves. They cannot, he 
insists, go on with their suicidal wars; the strife 
which is sapping their very life must be brought to 
anend. There is, however, but one way to establish 
concord among the several states and that is to enlist 
their mutual rivalries in a common cause—to carry 
the war from Hellas into Asia and to wrest from the 
barbarians the power and wealth which the Hellenes 
now seek to gain from each other. Concord among 
the Greeks, war upon the barbarians—the complete 
triumph of Hellenism by a final and thorough-going 
conquest of Persia—is the central theme of the 
discourse. 

But there is the difficult question of leadership in 
this crusade. Sparta, now the leading state, has 
abused her power and involved Greece in her present 
weakness and humiliation. She must suffer a change 
of heart and join with Athens in the war of deliver- 


="196. > 110-114. * 115. 
@ See Paneg. 115, 168; Phil. 96, 120, 121; Epist. ix. 9. 
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ance. But Athens must regain her lost supremacy ; 
she alone, by her past history, has proved not only 
her right but her capacity to unite the Greeks in a 
common cause. The author sketches with sincere 
eloquence the glorious services of Athens to Hellas— 
Athens, the mother of civilization ; author of material 
prosperity no less than of the institutions and the 
arts of the cultivated life ; beneficent in the exercise 
of the supremacy which of old was conceded to her, 
using her power, not to enslave, but to help the weaker 
states; risking her very existence in the Persian 
Wars for the freedom of all the Hellenes ; and always 
without fail the champion of Hellenism against the 
menace of the Persian empire—and rests on this 
record her claim to take the lead in this great 
enterprise. » 

Isocrates insists that the enterprise is entirely 
practicable. The Persians are an effeminate people 
with no genius or strength for war. They have © 
prospered only by the help of the Greeks or by 
playing one Greek power against another; they 
have never succeeded and can never stand against 
a united Hellas. If only the Greeks can be per- 
suaded to make common cause against them, their 
advance upon the barbarians “ will be more like a 
sacred mission than a military expedition.” 

The Panegyricus is the first of the “ political ” ® 

* Isocrates, in tactful recognition of the present position 
of Sparta, speaks in one or two passages of the Panegyricus 
as if he had in mind a dual leadership; but the discourse 
as a whole (see especially 99) is both a challenge to Athens 
to lead in the expedition (compare Phil. 127) and to the 


rest of the Greeks to accept her leadership. Moreover in 
the Antidosis, 57, 58, Isocrates expressly states that this was 
the purpose of the Panegyricus. 7 

° See General Introd. p. xxxi. 
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discourses of Isocrates, and the first and foremost in 
which he devotes his eloquence to his dream of pan- 
Hellenism.” It betrays the great pains taken in its 
composition by the extreme finish of its style and the 
careful elaborateness of its structure; but through- 
out its involved rhetorical periods there breathes a 
genuine feeling and a lofty tone. It established 
his fame in antiquity, and was recognized then as 
now as his masterpiece.” 

The title was chosen by Isocrates himself,’ no 
doubt to signify its appropriateness to be delivered 
before a pan-Hellenic gathering at Olympia, where 
Gorgias and Lysias had actually spoken on the same 
theme before him.? It is, however, certain that it 
was not delivered by Isocrates;° and, although 
it may have been read aloud on such an occasion 
by another, it was probably written as a political 
pamphlet and circulated among a reading public. 


@ See General Introd. pp. ix, x. 

® Compare the enthusiastic judgements pronounced upon 
it by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Critique on Isocrates 
5, 14,and by Havet in his introduction to Cartelier’s Antidosis, 
p- lviii. 

¢ Phil. 9; General Introd. p. xxxvi. 

# General Introd. p. xxxv. 

¢ General Introd. pp. xviii, xxx. 
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Tv am avtod Tob Adyou yevnooméerny YKw ovp- 
Bovreviowv mepi te Tob moAeuou tod mpos Tovs 
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* Pan-Hellenic gatherings at the Olympic, Pythian, x 


Nemean and Isthmian games, including also the Pan- 


athenaic festival at Athens. See Gardner and Jevons, 


Manual of Greek Antiquities, pp. 269 ff. 
* This is not quite exact (see Lysias, Olympiacus 2), nor 


consistent with § 45 where he mentions contests of intellect 
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Many times have I wondered at those who first 
convoked the national assemblies and established 
the athletic games,* amazed that they should have 
thought the prowess of men’s bodies to be deserving 
of so great bounties, while to those who had toiled in 
private for the public good and trained their own 
minds so as to be able to help also their fellow-men 
they apportioned no reward whatsoever,’ when, in 
all reason, they ought rather to have made provision 
for the latter ; for if all the athletes should acquire 
twice the strength which they now possess, the rest 
of the world would be no better off; but let a single 
man attain to wisdom, and all men will reap the — 
benefit who are willing to share his insight. 

Yet I have not on this account lost heart nor 
chosen to abate my labours ; on the contrary, believ- 
ing that I shall have a sufficient reward in the appro- 
bation which my discourse will itself command, I 
have come before you to give my counsels on the 
war against the barbarians and on concord among 
ourselves. I am, in truth, not unaware that many of 


and prizes for them. But the mild interest which these 
evoked served but to emphasize the excess of enthusiasm 
for athletics against which Isocrates here and elsewhere 
protests. Cf. Antid. 250 and EHpist. viii. 5. The complaint 
is older than Isocrates. See Xenophanes, Fr. 19. 
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cofiatav emi Todrov Tov Adyov wWpynoay, GAN’ dua 
4 ms / rm i Nea 

wev eArilwy Tocodrov d.oicew wore Tots dAAous 
undev mumote SoKeiv eipcbar mept avT@v, aya 
Sé mpoxpivas TovTovs KadAtoTous elvar TV Aoyww, 
oltwes Tepl peylorwy Tuyxdvovaw bvTEs Kal TOUS 
re Aéyovras padior’ émiderxvdovar Kal TOUS akoU- 
ovtas Actor’ Wdhedodaw, dv els obTds eoTw. EmerT 
odd of Kaipol mw TapeAnrAVOacw, WoT Aon pwaTHnV 
clvau TO preuvqjoOar mept TovTwWY. TOTE yap XPT 
nmavecbar A€yovras, 6Tav 7) TA Tpaypata AGBy 
tédos Kal pnkére dé€n BovdcvecOar mepi adTav, 7 
tov Adyov idn Tis ExovTa Tépas, wWoTE pndepiav 


Or 


6 AcAeibOat Tots dAAOLs DrepBodjv. ews O° av Ta ev 
/ 


/ x > > / 
Opolws woamep mpdoTepov dépyntar, Ta O eEtpnueva 
~ \ ~ \ 
havriws ExovTa Tvyyavn, THs ov ypy OkoTrElY Kat 
~ “a \ \ ~ A 
dirooodeiv TotTov Tov Adyov, Os HY KaTopAwbA, Kat 
ToD ToAEmou TOO pos AAAHAOUS Kal THS TAPAXHS THS 
\ A / A a f 
Tapovays Kal TOV weyloTwy KaK@V Huds amadAd€&et; 
I] \ Se , a >] \ 5 ~ LAA el > 
7 pos d€ TovToLs, eb prev pndau@s aAAws otovT 
oo 5 2 lo \ 5) A / 1AN’ a” \ lat at} / 
jv OnAobv Tas avTas mpdkets AAA’ 7) dia pds ideas, 
> ” e A , 
cixev av tis vmoAaBelv ws mepiepyov eat TOV 
> \ / b] / A a 
avTOV TpoTov exelvos Aéyovta mdAw évoydAety Tots 
) , > \ > 
aKovovow: eed 5 ot Adyo. Tovav’Tnv E€xovot 
\ , e Phe ue Osc a A 
8 rv dvow, wal” oidvr’ civar wept trav adbta@v ToA- 
~ ) / \ 
Aaxds eEnyjoacba, Kal tad Te peydAa Tamewa 
“~ \ “A A / A \ 
TOLjoat Kat Tots juLKpots péyeDos mrepiOetvat, Kat 
aE eee 
“ For the meaning of the word ‘ sophist’ see General 
Introd. p. xii. The word is commonly translated “ orator,” 
since the sophists concerned themselves mainly with exempli- 


fying and teaching oratory ; but the sophist speaks only on 


the lecture platform ; the political orator is called a “‘ rhetor ” 
in Isocrates. 


Gorgias and Lysias in their Olympic orations had spoken 
ize 
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PANEGYRICUS, 4-8 


those who have claimed to be sophists * have rushed 
upon this theme, but I hope to rise so far superior to 
them that it will seem as if no word had ever been 
spoken by my rivals upon this subject ; and, at the 
same time, I have singled out as the highest kind of 
oratory ® that which deals with the greatest affairs 
and, while best displaying the ability of those who 
speak, brings most profit to those who hear; and 
this oration is of that character. In the next place, 
the moment for action has not yet gone by, and so 
made it now futile to bring up this question; for 
then, and only then, should we cease to speak, when 
the conditions have come to an end and there is 
no longer any need to deliberate about them, or 
when we see that the discussion of them is so com- 
plete that there is left to others no room to improve 
upon what has been said. But so long as con- 
ditions go on as before, and what has been said 
about them is inadequate, is it not our duty to scan 
and study this question, the right decision of which 
will deliver us from our mutual warfare, our present 
confusion, and our greatest ills ? 

Furthermore, if it were possible to present the 
same subject matter in one form and in no other, 
one might have reason to think it gratuitous to weary 
one’s hearers by speaking again in the same manner 
as his predecessors ; but since oratory is of such a 
nature that it is possible to discourse on the same 
subject matter in many different ways—to represent 
the great as lowly or invest the little with grandeur, 


on this theme, but it is hardly probable that Isocrates had 
them particularly in mind in this patronizing remark. 

® Cf. Lysias, Olymp.3. For Isocrates’ idea of the highest 
oratory see General Introd. p. xxiv. 
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ré. Te TaAad Kaweds SueAOety Kal wept TOV vewort 
YeyevT Levey dpxyatos ELITELV, ovKert pevKtéov 
TavT €OTL TEpL WY ETEPOL TPOTEPOV ELPYKAaOLD, 
GN duewov éxeivwy eireiv Teipatéov, at pev yap 
mpdées ab mpoyeyernwevar Kowal maow nuty Kar- 
chelpOnoav, 76 8 ev Kaip@ TavTas Kataxpnoacbar 
kal Ta mpoorjKovta mept éxdoTns evOvunPjvar Kat 
rots dvéuacw €6 Siabécba. tav «d dpovovvTwv 
iSidv éotw. Wyobpua 8 ottws av peylorny ent- 
Soow AapBavew Kal Tas dAAas Téxvas Kal THY TEpt 
rods Adyous dirocodiav, et Tis Oavpalou Kat TYULM@N 
un) TOS TMpPwWTOUS TOV Epywy apxopevous, aAAa TOUS 
dpi’ Exaotov adtdv e€epyalopevous, unde TOVS 
mept tovrwy Cntobvras Aéyew mept ov poets 
mpoTepov €ipyKev, GAAd Tods OUTWS émLGTApEVvOUS 
elmretvy ws ovdets av aAAos SvvatTo. : 

Kaitou tives emityudor tov Adywv Tots dzrEp 
Tovs tdiatas exovor Kal Alav amnkpiBwpevois, Kat 
TocovTov SinuapTnKacw woTe Tovs mpos ViTEp- 
Bodnvy memounpevous mpds Tods ay@vas Tovs TeEpt 
TaV Wiwv ovpBoraiwy oKorodow, WoTEp Opmoiws 


, > », yt om 4 
déov appotéepous exew, ad’ od Todvs pev aohadDs 


\ > 3 “A &) A ~ 
tous 6 emderKTiKds, 7) ofds pev Stop@vTas Tas 


* The author of the treatise On the Sublime, xxxviii, quotes 
this passage and condemns Isocrates’ “ puerility ” in thus 
dwelling on the power of rhetoric when leading up to his 
praise of Athens, and so arousing distrust of his sincerity. 
But the objection loses its force if Isocrates is here using 
what had become a conventionalized statement of the power 
of oratory. This it probably was. [Plutarch], Lives of 
the Orators 838 ¥, attributes to Isocrates the definition of 
rhetoric as the means of making “ small things great and © 
great things small.” A similar. view is attributed to the 
daprice Tisias and Gorgias in Plato, Phaedr. 267 a, who 
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to recount the things of old in a new manner or set 
forth events of recent date in an old fashion *—it 
follows that one must not shun the subjects upon 
which others have spoken before, but must try to 
speak better than they. For the deeds of the past 
are, indeed, an inheritance common to us all; but 
the ability to make proper use of them at the appro- 
priate time, to conceive the right sentiments about 
them in each instance, and to set them forth in 
finished phrase, is the peculiar gift of the wise. And 
it is my opinion that the study ® of oratory as well as 
the other arts would make the greatest advance if 
we should admire and honour, not those who make 
the first beginnings in their crafts, but those who are 
the most finished craftsmen in each, and not those 
who seek to speak on subjects on which no one has 
spoken before, but those who know how to speak as 
no one else could. 

Yet there are some who carp at discourses which 
are beyond the powers of ordinary men and have 
been elaborated with extreme care, and who have 
gone so far astray that they judge the most ambitious 
oratory by the standard of the pleas made in the 
petty actions of the courts ; ° as if both kinds should 
be alike and should not be distinguished, the one 
by plainness of style, the other by display ; or as if 
are credited with “ making small things appear great and 
great things small, and with presenting new things in an 
old way and old themes in a modern fashion through the 
power of speech.” Cf. Busiris 4 and Panath. 36; also 
Julian, Oration, i. 2 c. 

> Literally the ‘philosophy which has to do _ with 
oratory ’’—culture expressed in speech. For “ philosophy ” 
as used by Isocrates see General Introd. p. xxvi. 


¢ For Isocrates’ opinion of court oratory see General 
Introd. p. xxii. 
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5 sy 8° axpiBOs émora, evov A€yew 
peTploTnTas, Tov d aKpiBOs emorap ye 
GmA@s ovK ay Suvdmevov elreiv. obTow ev odv 
od AcAiPaow St. TovTovs emawodow adv eyyvs 
abrol tuyydvovow dvres* eol 8° obdEev mpos Tovs 
Towovtous GaAAd pos é€xelvous earl, TOUS OvOEV 
amodeEomévous Tov elk Aeyouévwv, adda dve- 
yepavobvras Kal CyntHoovras idetv Te ToLovToV EV 
rots euots, olov mapa Tots aAAows odX EdpHaovew. 
mpos ovs €Tt puKpov Brep ewavTod Opacuvdpevos, 
70n Tept TOO mpdypaTos ToLnGomaL Tovs Adyous. 
Tovs pev yap aAAous €v Tots TpooyLtos Op@® KaTa- 
mpaivovtas Tovs akpoaTdas, Kal mpopactlojevous 


bmép ta&v peAd\OvtTwv pyOrjcecbar, Kat A€yovtas 


Tovs pev ws e& broyvliov yéyovev avTots 7 Trapa- 
oKxev, Tovs 8° ws yademdv eatw taovs Tovs AOyous 
TO peyéle Tav epywv e€evpetv. eyo O jv py 
Kal ToD mpdypatos akiws eimw Kat THs O6Ens THs 
éuavtod Kat Tod ypovov, p17) bovov TOO qeplt TOV 
Aoyov nutv dSvatpipbévros addAa Kal ovpmravTos ov 
BeBiwka, mapaxeAcvopar undenlav ovyyvopny exe, 
adda KatayeAdv kat Katadpovety: ovdev yap O Tt 
T&v ToLovTw@V ovK aELds EfuL TmAOYEW, ElmEp NndEV 
dvadépwv ovtTw peyddas Trovoduar Tas Urooxécets. 

Ilepit pev obv tav idiwv tabrd por mpoeipyobw. 
mept d€ THY Kowdv, door pev edOds emedOdvTES 
dWdacKovow ws xpi) SiaAvoapeévous Tas mpos Has 


_* This is done by [Lysias], Epitaph. 1, by Hypereides, 
Epitaph 2, and by Isocrates himself, Panath. 36-38. 

a See General Introd. p. xxx. ; 

° This self-confidence is something more than Isocratean 
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they themselves saw clearly the happy mean, while 
the man who knows how to speak elegantly could not 
speak simply and plainly if he chose. Now these 
people deceive no one ; clearly they praise those who 
are near their own level. I, for my part, am not 
concerned with such men, but rather with those who 
will not tolerate, but will resent, any carelessness 
of phrase, and will seek to find in my speeches 
a quality which they will not discover in others. 
Addressing myself to these, I shall proceed with my 
theme, after first vaunting a little further my own 
powers. For I observe that the other orators in their 
introductions seek to conciliate their hearers and 
make excuses for the speeches which they are about 
to deliver,* sometimes alleging that their preparation 
has been on the spur of the moment, sometimes 
urging that it is difficult to find words to match the 
greatness of their theme. But as for myself, if I 
do not speak in a manner worthy of my subject and 
of my reputation and of the time which I have spent ° 
—not merely the hours which have been devoted to 
my speech but also all the years which I have lived— 
I bid you show me no indulgence but hold me up to 
ridicule and scorn; for there is nothing of the sort 
which I do not deserve to suffer, if indeed, being no 
better than the others, I make promises so great.° 
So much, by way of introduction, as to my personal 
claims. But as to our public interests, the speakers 
who no sooner come before us than they inform us 
that we must compose our enmities against each 


vanity. It is a conscious device to enhance the greatness 
of his theme. At the beginning he is exalted by its magni- 
tude; at the end, 187, he is cast down by his failure to 
measure up to it. See Havet’s interesting remarks in 
Cartelier’s Antidosis, p. lxv. 
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adTovs Ex9pas éml TOV BdpBapov rparéabas, kal 
dueLepxorraut Tas TE ouppopas Tas eK Too Troh€Lov 
Tou mpos d.AAjAovs npetv yeyevnwevas Kal Tas wpe- 
Aelas Tas EK Tijs oTparetas Tis ém €KEtVvoV eoOpLe- 


[44] vas, adn OF jev Aéyovow, od pny evted0ev rrovobvTat 


TV aipxnv obev av udAvora ovoThoa rabro. duvn- 


16 Deter. TOV yap ‘EMgvev ol peev th’ Hiv ot & 


] 


18 


19 


La fi 


b70 Aaxedaypoviors ciaiv’ ai yap ToATEtat, bu av 
olKovaL Tas mohets, ovr TOUS meiorous avT@v 
duetAndacw. ooTts obv oleTat Tovs aAdous Kowh 
Ti mpatew ayalor, mp ay Tovs mpoeoT@ras avTa@v 
SuadAdén, Aiav amA@s éyeu Kat TOppw TOV Tpay- 


pedrev cotiv. GAdd Set Tov py povov émideréw 


motovpevov GAAA Kal diampad€acbat te BovAdpevov 
€xelvous Tovs Adyous Cnretv, ot twes Tw ToAy 
TOUTW meicouow iooporphoae mpos aAAnAas Kal Tas 
a Tyepovias duceAdo0at Kal Tas mheovetias & as vov 
Tropa, TOV ‘EM yvev erOupodew abdrats yiyveoBat, 
ravTas Tapa Tov BapBapwy Tomoaobar. 

Thy pev obv nLEeTeépav TroALW pddvov emt TavTa. 
mpoayayeiv, Aaxedanovor S€ viv pev ert duo- 
TrEtoTIOS exovae Trapehngaae yap pevdh Adyov, ws 
eorw adrots nyetobat adrplov" my O° emdeten tls 
avrois TAUTHV TV TULNY HyeeTépav ovoav paddov 7 7 
‘Keivoy, Tax’ av €doavres TO StaxprBotobat rept 
TOUTWY él TO ovppepov ENOouev. 

“Expijv puev ovv Kal Tovs dAAous evredlev apye- 
cla Kat pr mpdrepov mept T&v duodoyoupévey 


: * Artaxerxes II., king of Persia, 404-359 B.c. 
The Greek ates Ee were under the influence of 


Athens were democratic; those under Sparta’s influence, 


oligarchic. 
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other and turn against the barbarian,* rehearsing 
the misfortunes which have come upon us from our 
mutual warfare and the advantages which will result 
from a campaign against our natural enemy—these 
men do speak the truth, but they do not start at 
the point from which they could best bring these 
things to pass. For the Hellenes are subject, some 
to us, others to the Lacedaemonians, the polities ? 
by which they govern their states having thus 
divided most of them. If any man, therefore, thinks 
that before he brings the leading states into friendly 
relations, the rest will unite in doing any good 
thing, he is all too simple and out of touch with the 
actual conditions. No, the man who does not aim 
merely to make an oratorical display, but desires to 
accomplish something as well, must seek out such 
arguments as will persuade these two states to share 
and share alike with each other, to divide the 
supremacy between them, and to wrest from the 
barbarians the advantages which at the present time 
they desire to seize for themselves at the expense of 
the Hellenes.°¢ 

Now our own city could easily be induced to adopt 
this policy, but at present the Lacedaemonians are 
still hard to persuade; for they have inherited the 
false doctrine that leadership is theirs by ancestral 
right. If, however, one should prove to them that 
this honour belongs to us rather than to them, 
perhaps they might give up splitting hairs about this 
question and pursue their true interests. 

So, then, the other speakers also should have 
made this their starting-point and should not have 
given advice on matters about which we agree before 


¢ Almost the same language is used in Phil. 9. 
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\ 4 ~ 5 , 
oupPovrAevew, mpl TmEept TAV apeproBnTovpLEevov 
e ~ 97 > \ > Loy B] / tA 
nuas e€dldagav' €fL0b ouv dppor Epa ever 

a / 
mpoonke. Tept Tatra moujpoacba. thy mAetoTHy 

U4 / 
Siarpipijv, padvora prev wa mpoupyou Te yevyTat 
A ~ \ / 
Kal Tmavodpevor THs mpos Huds adrovds PiAovixias 
~ A > \ ma_3> 
Kowh tots BapBdpous moAcunowpev, et OE TOUT 
bs) \ > 4 LA } > / \ > PS)  \ y+ 
cor advvatov, va dnAwdow Tovs EpTOOWY OVTAS 
~ ~ ~ / 
7H Tov “EXAjvwv eddaovia, Kal maar yevytat 
¢ ~ / 
davepov Ott Kat mpdtepov 7 mods Hudv drKatws 
~ fal Na Ss f A A b LOL > ~ 
Ths Oadatrns Hpée Kal viv odk adikws audioPynret 
THS Nyewovias. 
~ \ > A lan 
Totro pev yap et det TovTous éf ExdoT@ TYa- 
~ A 
cba. t&v épywv, Tovs eumreipoTatous OvTas Kat 
i RVs Yj lal 
peyloTyy dvvapw exovtas, avapdroBynTHiTws Atv 
/ \ ¢ / A 
mMpoonke. THY yWyenoviay amoAaPetv, Hv mEep Tmpo- 
> / 
TEpov eTvyxavopev ExovTes: ovdels yap av EeTEpav 
/ 3 / ~ ~ ~ 
ToAw emdeiEeve TOOODTOV ev TH TroAEUM TH KATE 
~ ¢ / ¢ A a 
Viv Umepexovoayv, Ooov THY HuEeTepay ev Tois KLW- 
/ a 
dvvots Tots Kata OadaTtTav diadepovoav. TodTo S 
wv / \ \ / ' 
el TWWES TAUTHV jLEV LN vopiCovor SiKalay eva THV 
cpl 1AX@ rr j J f 
Kpiow, adda moAAas tas pretaBoAas ytyvecbar 
\ 4 / “a “A 
(ras yap duvacreias oddémoTte Tots avrots mapa- 
/ > ~ \ \ e / 
pevev), agtotor d€ THY Hyepoviay éxew Womrep GAXO 
Aa / A \ / io 
Tl yEepas 4 TOUS TpwTOUS TUxXdVTAS TaUTHS THs 
lant ” \ / ~ “a 
TYyULhS 7) Tovs TAEtoTwWY ayabdv aitiovs Tots “EA- 
+ e A a * 
Anow ovTas, nyobpat Kal TovTous elvat peD HUaV: 
© \ ” : 
cow yap dy Tus Toppwtépwlev GkoT mEept TOUTWY 
/ / bs 
appoTtépwr, TooovTw TA€ov amoXetbouev Tovs 
5 ~ ¢ ~ A , 
auproByrodvras. cpodoyetrar pev yap THY TOAWw 
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instructing us on the points about which we disagree. 
I, at all events, am justified by a twofold motive in 
devoting most of my attention to these points : first 
and foremost, in order that some good may come of | 
it, and that we may put an end to our mutual 
rivalries and unite in a war against the barbarian ; 
and, secondly, if this is impossible, in order that I 
may show who they are that stand in the way of the 
happiness of the Hellenes, and that all may be made 
to see that even as in times past Athens justly held 
_the sovereignty of the sea, so now she not unjustly 
lays claim to the hegemony.4 

For in the first place, if it is the most experienced 
and the most capable who in any field of action deserve 
to be honoured, it is without question our right to 
recover the hegemony which we formerly possessed ; 
for no one can point to another state which so far 
excels in warfare on land as our city is superior in 
fighting battles on the sea. But, in the next place, 
if there are any who do not regard this as a fair 
basis of judgement, since the reversals of fortune.are 
frequent (for sovereignty never remains in the same 
hands), and who believe that the hegemony, like any 
other prize, should be held by those who first won 
this honour, or else by those who have rendered 
the most service to the Hellenes, I think that these 
also are on our side; for the farther back into the 
past we go in our examination of both these titles 
to leadership, the farther behind shall we leave those 
who dispute our claims. For it is admitted that our 

@ 'This claim was made good two years later when the new 
naval confederacy was formed. See General Introd. p. xxxvii. 
The Greek word ‘* hegemony ’’—leadership, supremacy— 


is often used in the particular sense of acknowledged 
headship of confederated states, as here. 
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fav apxaotaryy elvat Kat peylorny Kat Tapa 
macaw av0pwrrois OVOMATTOTATHV® ouTw de Kkahfjs 
ths vroblécews ovons, emt Tots EXoMEvoLS TOUTE 
zr, paArov Huds mpoojKer TYULaobas. TavTyY yap 
otkodmev ody €répous éxBaddvTes ovd epHunv 
KataAapdvres 00d é€k ToAAdv eOvav puryades 
ovAreyevtes, GAN odTwW KaAds Kal yrnotws yeyova- 
pev, wot €& Homep edupev, TaUTHV EXoVTES amavTa 
Tov xpovov diateAobpev, adroxGoves OvTes Kal TOV 
dvopatwy tots adtois, olamep Tovs oOlKELoTaTOUS, 


\ / ” Ao: / \ ¢€ A ~ 
0 TV TOAW EXOVTES TT POOELTTELV here yap dipets TWV 


‘EMAjvev tiv adriv tpodov Kat TaTploa Kal UNTEpa 
KaAgoat TpoankKel. KalToL xp1 Tovs evACyws pEeya 
dpovobvtas Kal mept THS WyEepovias SiKaiws aude- 
oBnrobvras Kal TOV TaTpiwv 7roAAGKIS LEUVyLEvoUS 
ToLavTHY THY apxnVv TOO yévous exovtas daivecOat. 
Ta pev ody €€ apyfs bmdpfavta Kat mapa THS 
Tvxns Swpynlévta THALKADO’ Hiv TO wéyeBds eoTL* 
dawv de Tots dAAois ayal@v airioe yevovapev, 
ouTws av KdAdwor’ e€erdoaipev, ef TOV TE YpovoV 
am apxis Kat Tas mpages Tas THS moAews eheSHs 
deAMowev? edpyjoopev yap adtjyv od povov TaY 
mpos Tov moAcuov Kwovvwy adda Kat THs aAAns 
KaTacKEUS, ev 7) KaToLKOOmev Kal pel” Hs TroAt- 
Tevopela Kat du nv Chv duvdpeba, oyedov dardons 
aitiav ovcav. davaykn 5é mpoaipetabar Tav €v- 


* See Panath. 124 and Herod. vii. 161. 

> ‘The same boast is made in Helen 35 and Antid. 299. 

° In contrast ‘particularly to the ancestors of the Spartans 
when they established themselves in the Peloponnesus. 

* The “ autochthony ” of the Athenians was a common 
theme of Athenian orators and poets: Peace 49, Panath. 124- 
125; Thue. i.2.5; Eurip. Jon 589 ff. ; Aristoph. Wasps 1076. 
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city is the oldest® and the greatest ® in the world 
and in the eyes of all men the most renowned. 
But noble as is the foundation of our claims, the 
following grounds give us even a clearer title to _ 
distinction : for we did not become dwellers in this 
land by driving others out of it,° nor by finding it un- 
inhabited, nor by coming together here a motley 
horde composed of many races; but we are of a 
lineage so noble and so pure that throughout our 
history we have continued in possession of the very 
land which gave us birth, since we are sprung from 
its very soil? and are able to address our city by 
the very names which we apply to our nearest kin ; 
for we alone of all the Hellenes have the right to call 
our city at once nurse and fatherland and mother. And 
yet, if men are to have good ground for pride and make 
just claims to leadership and frequently recall their 
ancestral glories, they must show that theirrace boasts 
an origin as noble as that which I have described.? 
So great, then, are the gifts which were ours from 
the beginning and which fortune has bestowed upon 
us. But how many good things we have contributed 
to the rest of the world we could estimate to best 
advantage if we should recount the history of our 
city from the beginning and go through all her 
achievements in detail; for we should find that 
not only was she the leader in the hazards of 
war, but that the social order in general in which 
we dwell, with which we share the rights of 
citizenship and through which we are able to 
live, is almost wholly due to her. It is, however, 
necessary to single out from the number of her 
benefactions, not those which because of their 


¢ A challenge to Spartan pride and pretensions. 
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Epyeot@v pur) Tas dua puKpornTa duahafovoas Kal 
karacuwmnJetoas, dA Tas Oud TO peyebos v7 
mavroy avOpamav Kal 7aAaL Kal vov Kat mavTaxod 
Kal Acyouevas Ka prnpovevopievas. 

Ilparov pev Toivuv, ov mp@Tov 7 vos NUav 
eden On, Oud THS ToAews THS TPLETEpas emoptabn: 
Kal yap el uvdwdns 6 Adyos yéyovev, Opens avT@ 
Kal viv py Ova TPOoonKel. Ajuntpos yap ad- 
uKopevns Ets 77 xopav oT emAavnn THs Kopys 
dpracbetons, Kal ™pos TOUS mpoyovous TOV - 
[EVvOS duareeions € eK TOV evepyeor@y a as ovx oldvT 
aAAos 7 Tots juepunprevoes aKovew, Kal Sovons 
Owpeds durras atzep peyeorau TVyYaVvOvaW ovoat, 
Tous TE KapTous, ot Tob [L7) Unpiwdas CHhv mas 
aiTvou yeyovact, Kal THhv TEAETHV, HS Ob _eTaaXov- 
Tes Tepi Te THS TOO Piov TeAevTHS Kal TOD GUE- 
TaVvTos aidvos ndtous Tas €Amidas eyovow, ouTws 
n mots Heov ov peovov Feopidas ard Kal pur- 
avOpamos ETYEV, WOTE Kupia yevouern TOoOUTwWY 
ayabav ovK edfovyce Tots: aMous, GAN’ dv | eAaBev 
dmacy jeredewxev. Kal Ta prev Ett Kal vov Kal? 
EKAOTOV TOV eveauTov Oetkvuper, TOV dé ovAAn Bony 
Tas TE Xpetas Kal Tas epyacias Kal Tas agendas TAS 
am avray yeyvopevas edidakev. Kal TOUTOLS ATLOTELV 
pukp@v €r7t mpootebevtwv ovdels av aEwwoeLeEV. 


_* Bor the story of Demeter and Persephone (here called 
Koré, ‘the maiden ' ’) see the Homeric Hymn to Demeter ; 
Ovid, Fasti iv. 393-620, and Metamorphoses v. 385 ff. ; 

Claudian, De raptu Proserpinae, and Walter Pater, “‘ Demeter _ 
and Persephone” in his Greek Studies. 


> Cf. Plato, Menex. 237 ©; Lucret. vi. 1 ff. 
¢ For the Eleusinian Mysteries see Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 


vol. i.; Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiqui- 
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slight importance have escaped attention and been 
passed over in silence, but those which because of 
their great importance have been and still are on 
the lips and in the memory of all men everywhere. 

Now, first of all, that which was the first necessity 
of man’s nature was provided by our city ; for even 
though the story “ has taken the form of a myth, yet 
it deserves to be told again. When Demeter came 
to our land, in her wandering after the rape of Koré, 
and, being moved to kindness towards our ancestors 
by services which may not be told save to her initiates, 
gave these two gifts, the greatest in the world—the 
fruits of the earth,? which have enabled us to rise 
above the life of the beasts, and the holy rite ° 
which inspires in those who partake of it sweeter 
hopes ¢ regarding both the end of life and all eternity, 
—our city was not only so beloved of the gods but 
also so devoted to mankind that, having been 
endowed with these great blessings, she did not 
begrudge them to the rest of the world, but shared 
with all men what she had received. The mystic 
rite we continue even now, each year,’ to reveal to 
the initiates ; and as for the fruits of the earth, our 
city has, in a word, instructed the world in their 
uses, their cultivation, and the benefits derived from 
them. This statement, when I have added a few 
further proofs, no one could venture to discredit. 
ties, pp. 274 ff. ; Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History, 
xili; Diehl, Hacursions in Greece viii. 

4 Quoted in Peace 34. For the blessedness of the Mystics 
see Homeric Hymn to Demeter 480 ff.; Pindar, Fr. 102; 
Sophocles, Fr. 753 Nauck. 

¢ So Plato, Menex. 2384. Cf. Cicero, Flaccus 62, ‘‘ adsunt 
Athenienses unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, iura, 
leges ortae atque in omnes terras distributae putantur.”’ 


* In the month Boédromion (August). 
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IIp@rov pev ydp, e€ adv av tis KaTappovncere 
rav deyouevwv Ws apyalwy dvTwy, eK TOV avTOY 
rovtwy eikdtws adv Kal Tas mpd€ers yeyevijobar 
vopiceev Su yap To moAAods ElpnKevat Kal 
mdvras aknKOeval TPOonKEl M1) KaWa Lev MOTE 
Sé Soxety elvar Ta Aeyoueva rept adra@v. emer 
od pdvov éevrat0a Kataduyeiy €xopev, OTL TOV 
Adyov Kat tiv dhunv ek trodAdod raperAnpaper, 
GAAa Kal onpetors peiloow 7) TovTos EoTw Hut 

31 ypyjoacbar mept avTav. at prev yap mActoTar THY 
Torewv trdurnua THs TaAaLas evepyecias arrapyas 
tod oitov Kal? Exaorov Tov eviavTov ws Nas 
dnonéumovor, tats & eéxAeurovoats moAAdKis 7 
lv0ia mpocéra€ev amodépew Ta hépyn TOV KapTrav 
Kal qovety mpos THY TOAW THY TueTepay Ta 
TdaTpia. KaiTot mept TivwVv yp UaAAov moTEveLW 

[47] 7) wept dv 6 Te Beds avatpet Kat moAdois Tav 
‘EAAjvev ovvdoxel, kal ta Te madAar pnbevra 
Tots Tapodow epyors cuppapTupel, Kal Ta VvoV 
yuyvoueva, Tots vm eKketvav elpnucvors dporoyet; 

32 ywpls de TovTwWY, HY dmavtTa TabT edoavTEes amd 
THS apxiis oKoT@pev, edpioopev Ott Tov Blov ot 
mp@tor pavevtes etl yhs odk evOds ovTWS WoTeEp 
viv €xovra KatéAaBov, adda Kata puKpov adrot 
ovveToptaavrTo. tivas obv xp7 paAdrov vopilew 7 


* This custom is attested by inscriptions. See full dis- 
cussion of it in Preller, Griech. Mythol. i. p. 773. a 

° For this view of the gradual progress of civilization 
see Xenophanes, Fr. 18 Diels; Aesch. Prometheus Bound, 
ak ff.; Eur. Suppliants 201 ff.; Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
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In the first place, the very ground on which we 
might disparage the story, namely that it is ancient, 
would naturally lead us to believe that the events 
actually came to pass; for because many have told 
and all have heard the story which describes them, 
it is reasonable to regard this not, to be sure, as 
recent, yet withal as worthy of our faith. In the 
next place, we are not obliged to take refuge in the 
mere fact that we have received the account and the 
report from remote times; on the contrary, we are 
able to adduce even greater proofs than this regard- 
ing what took place. For most of the Hellenic cities, 
in memory of our ancient services, send us each year 
the first-fruits of the harvest, and those who neglect 
to do so have often been admonished by the Pythian 
priestess to pay us our due portion of their crops 
and to observe in relation to our city the customs of 
their fathers. And about what, I should like to 
know, can we more surely exercise our faith than 
about matters as to which the oracle of Apollo 
speaks with authority, many of the Hellenes are 
agreed, and the words spoken long ago confirm the 
practice of to-day, while present events tally with 
the statements which have come down from the men 
of old? But apart from these considerations, if we 
waive all this and carry our inquiry back to the 
beginning, we shall find that those who first appeared 
upon the earth did not at the outset find the kind of 
life which we enjoy to-day, but that they procured 
it little by little through their own joint efforts.’ 
Whom, then, must we think the most likely either to 
have received this better life as a gift from the gods 


Frag. pp. 60,.236, 542, 771, 813, 931; and ‘Lucretius’s 
elaborate picture, v. 780 ff. 
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Y A a A A “A A >} A 
dwpeav Tapa TOV Oedv AaBety 7 Cnrodvtas avTovs 
evtuyetv; od Tods bmT0 TavTWVY opodoyoupéevous 

\ 4 \ / A 7 
KL TPWTOUS YEVOJLeVvOUS Kal POS TE TAS TEXVAS 
\ \ ~ ~ 
eUdveoTatous ovTas Kat mpos Ta TOV Oedy «v- 
N \ U /, 
oeBéoTaTa diakeyevous; Kal pLnVY Cons TpOOnKEL 
A > ~ rg at Gs 
TULHS TUyyavelv TOs THALKOUTWY ayalav aiTious, 
4 \ \ \ 
mepiepyov diddoKew: ovdets yap av dvvaito dw- 
A 7 A 
peav tocatTnv To péyeos edpeiv, 7 TLs ton Tots 
/ 
TETPAY[LEVOUS EOTL. 
ITept pev ovv Tob jeeylorou TOV evepyeTn Lata 
\ 
Kal TPOTOv yevopLevov Kal mo KOWOTaTOU abr 
etrety EXOpmED™ mept d€ TOUS avTovs Xpovovs opaoa 
TOUS pLev BapBapous THhv mAEtoTHV Tis Xwpas KAT 
éyovras, Tovs O° “EAAyjvas Els JLLKpoV TOTOV Kara 
KekAeywevous Kal Oia omavidTnTAa THS yHs E€mt- 
/ A >) 
Bovdevovtas Te odiow adtrots Kat otpateias em 
> / 1B \ \ \ sae bd 
aAAnAovs tovovpevous, Kal Tovs pev Ov Evderav 
~ > ¢ , \ \ \ \ / > 
Tov Kal’ nuépav tovs dé dia Tov modcphov am- 
/ b) \ Aj? 7 ” ~ 
oAAvpEevous, obde TADM’ oUTWs ENovTA TeEpLEtdoer, 
b] cyl 3 lé > ie! / > ff “ 
aAd’ yyepwovas els Tas ToActs e€€rreppev, of mapa- 
/ \ 
AaBovres Tovs padtota Biov deopevous, oTpaTnyol 
~ \ 
KATQAOTAVTES AUT@V Kal TOAELW KpaTHoavTEs TOUS 

7 \ \ Ei Pe ¢ / ~ > / 
BapBapovs, moAdas prev Ef EkaTépas THs NrmrEtpov 
models EKTLOGY, amacas d€ TAS VICGOUS KAT@KLOGY, 
dpuporEepous d€ reat TOUS aohovbncavras Kal Tovs 
drojetvavTas Eowoav’ Tots pev yap ieavyy TV 
olKot ywpav KatéAuTov, Tots bé€ mAciw THs v7- 

\ \ 
apyovons emopioav: amavTa yap TrepieBaAovto Tov 
a A 2 oe \ 
TOTOV, OV VoV TUYXaVOLLEV KATEXOVTES. WOTE Kal 
“¢ Yor the traditional ‘ Ionic migration,” led by Athens, 


in the course of which settlements were made in Samos and 
Chios and in the islands of the Cyclades, in Asia Minor, 
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or to have hit upon it through their own search? 
Would it not be those who are admitted by all 
men to have been the first to exist, to be endowed 
with the greatest capacity for the arts, and to be 
the most devoted in the worship of the gods? 
And surely it is superfluous to attempt to show 
how high is the honour which the authors of such 
great blessings deserve; for no one could find a 
reward great enough to match the magnitude of 
their achievements. 

This much, then, I have to say about that service 
to humanity which is the greatest, the earliest, and 
the most universal in its benefits. But at about the 
same time, our city, seeing the barbarians in posses- 
sion of most of the country, while the Hellenes were 

confined within a narrow space and, because of the 
scarcity of the land, were conspiring and making 
raids against each other, and were perishing, some 
through want of daily necessities, others through 
war,—our city, I say, was not content to let these 
things be as they were, but sent out leaders to the 
several states, who, enlisting the neediest of the 
people, and placing themselves at their head, over- 
came the barbarians in war, founded many cities on 
either continent, settled colonies in all the islands, 
and saved both those who followed them and those 
who remained behind; for to the latter they left 
the home country—sufficient for their needs—and 
for the former they provided more land than they 
had owned since they embraced in their conquests 
all the territory which we Hellenes now possess.* 


and on the shores of the Black Sea, see Panath. 43-44, 166, 
190; Thue. i. 2.63; Grote, History of Greece (new edition), 
ma pp. 21 ff. 
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tois vorepov BovAnfetaw darouKtoa Twas Kal poy) - 
cacbat THY mow THY HeTepav ToNAgy papa 
> : 

émroinoav’ od yap avrous edet KT@pLEVOUS ee ‘ 
[48] Suaxwwduvevew, arr’ ets THY bp Te@v  apopt 
37 obcicav, «is TavTHV ouely (ovras. Kalroe Tis av 
TAUTNS ipyepoviay emmBelE evev 7 Te ay Ths 
mpoTepoy yevouerns mply Tas metoras oixraO va 
trav ‘EdAnvidwv morewv, 7) waAAov ouppepovoar, Tijs 
Tovs prev BapBdapovs dvacrarous Touoaons, TOUS ) 
"EXAnvas eis TooavTHY evTTOplav Tpoayayovons.; 
38 Ov tolvur, erred) Ta peytoTa ovvd.empage, Tov 
GAAwy wAywdpycev, GAN apy7nv jpev Tavryy emoun~ 
oaTo THY Evepyeat@v, TPOPHY Tots Seopievous edpely, 
nvmep xpi Tovs jeAAovTas Kal mepl TOV ddAcov 
KaA@s StoKyjoew, yyouwevn de TOV Biov Tov emt 
TovToLs povov oUmw TOD Chv éemiOvpety a€iws EXE 
oUTws emeueAnOn Kal TOV AoiTaV, WoTE TOV Tap- 
ovtwy Tots avOpwmots ayabOv, doa wn mapa Oedy | 
Exouev adda du’ adrAnAovs Hutv yéyove, wndev peV 
avev THs TOAews THs HweTEepas Elva, TA OE mctora 
39 dua Tavryv yeyerfobar. mapadaBotoa yap , Tovs 
"EMnvas avouas COvras Kat omopddnv otkobvtas, 
Kal Tods ev U0 SuvacTEL@v bBprCouevous Tovs de. 
du’ avapylayv amoAAupévous, Kal ToUTwWY TOV KAKOV 
avtovs am7jdAake, TOV ev Kupla yevouevyn, Tots 5° 
avTHVY Trapaderypa TOWjCaoa’ TpPwTN yap Kal Vvo- 
40 pous €fero Kat mroditetay Kateotiaato. SHAov 8 
exeiBev of yap év apy Tept TOV hovik@v éyKare- 


fi 


@ 


* The tradition is probably correct that Athens was the 
first city to set her own house in order and so extended her 
influence over Greece. The creation of a civilized state 
out of scattered villages is attributed to King Theseus. 
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And so they smoothed the way for those also who in 
a later time resolved to send out colonists and imitate 
our city; for these did not have to undergo the 
perils of war in acquiring territory, but could go 
into the country marked out by us and settle there. 
And yet who can show a leadership more ancestral 
than this, which had its origin before most of the 
cities of Hellas were founded, or more serviceable than 
this, which drove the barbarians from their homes and 
advanced the Hellenes to so great prosperity ? 

Nor did our city, after she had played her part in 
bringing to pass the most important benefits, neglect 
what remained to be done; on the contrary she made 
it but the beginning of her benefactions to find for 
those who were in want that sustenance which men 
must have who are to provide well also for their 
other needs ; but considering that an existence limited 
to this alone was not enough to make men desire to 
live, she gave such careful thought to their remaining 
wants as well that of the good things which are now 
at the service of mankind—in so far as we do not have 
them fromthe gods butowe them to each other—there 
is not one in which our city has had no part, and most 
of them are due to her alone. For, finding the 
Hellenes living without laws and in scattered abodes, 
some oppressed by tyrannies, others perishing through 
anarchy, she delivered them from these evils by 
taking some under her protection and by setting to 
others her own example ; for she was the first to lay 
down laws and establish a polity.* This is apparent 
from the fact that those who in the beginning brought 


See Helen 35; Panath. 128 ff. In Panath. 151-4 Isocrates 
maintains that certain features of the Spartan constitution 
were borrowed from Athens. 
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cavres, Kat BovdnPevres jrera AOyou Kal uy pera. 
Bias dvadvcacbat Ta pos aAAjAous, ev Tots vowous q 
Tois NEeTEpols TAS Kplaels eTOLHOAVTO TeEpl adTaV. 
kat ev 07) Kal TOY TeXVaVv Tas TE pds TavayKata 
Tod Biov xpyoiwas Kal Tas mpos HOovnY weuNnYaVn- 
pevas, Tas pev evpotoa Tas dé Soxysdoaca ypqabar 
tots aAAots mrapédwkev. 

41 ‘Tyv towvv adAnv Sswoiknow ottw dirokévws 
KATECKEVEGATO Kal mpos aTavTas oiKEelws, WaTE 
Kat Tots xpnudtwy Seopevois Kat Tots daoAatoat 
TOY UrapyovTwr emGupotdow apupoTepots ApLoTTEL, 
Kal pyre tots eddayrovobor pte tots Suatvyodow 
ev tais abtév daxpyotws éxew, Gad’ éxarépars 
avray clvat map’ ni, Tois wev Hdtoras dvarpiBds, 

42 ois Se asgareoraryy Karaduyhy. ere dé Thy 

[49] Xepav obk atrdpky Kexrnpévwv éxdotwv, GAAd Th 
pev €Meimovoay Ta b€ mAclw Tav Exavev pépovoay, 
kat moAAfjs aopias ovens Ta ev Orov xpi) S1a- 
féoba. ta 8 brdGev etoayayéoGat, Kal tavrais 
Tats cuppopats emnuvvev* eumdprov yap ev dow Tis 
‘EMddos tov Tetpad Kxareoxevdcaro, TocavTny 
Exov?” drrepBodnv, da8’ & mapa T@v dAAwy év trap? — 


* There is no evidence to bear out a literal interpretation 
of this statement, but the tradition is probably right which — 
regarded the Areopagus in Athens as the first court set 
up in Greece for the trial of cases of homicide. It was | 
believed that this court was first convened to try the case — 
of Orestes, an alien. See Aesch. Hum. 684; “Demosth. — 
Against Aristocr. 65 ff. 

® So Panath. 202. Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 194, catalogues 
many Athenian discoveries in art. Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. 
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charges of homicide, and desired to settle their mutual 
differences by reason and not by violence, tried their 
cases under our laws.“ Yes, and the arts also, both 
those which are useful in producing the necessities of 
life and those which have been devised to give us 
pleasure, she has either invented or stamped with her 
approval, and has then presented them to the rest of 
the world to enjoy.? 

Moreover, she has established her polity in general 
in such a spirit of welcome to strangers’ and 
friendliness % to all men, that it adapts itself both 
to those who lack means and to those who wish to 
enjoy the means which they possess, and that it fails 
to be of service neither to those who are prosperous 
nor to those who are unfortunate in their own cities ; 
nay, both classes find with us what they desire, the 
former the most delightful pastimes, the latter the 
securest refuge. Again, since the different popula- 
tions did not in any case possess a country that was 
self-sufficing, each lacking in some things and pro- 
ducing others in excess of their needs, and since they 
were greatly at a loss where they should dispose of 
their surplus and whence they should import what 
they lacked, in these difficulties also our city came to 
the rescue; for she established the Piraeus as a 
market in the centre of Hellas—a market of such 
abundance that the articles which it is difficult to 


iv. 240: ‘‘ Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts and 
eloquence.”’ 

¢ Thucydides in Pericles’ funeral oration emphasizes the 
open hospitality of Athens to foreigners and strangers, 
fievoo, 1. 

4 The word oixeiws suggests wérorxo, the foreign residents, 
peo numbered about one-third of the free population of 

thens. 
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(e 7 a AQ? 4 . 3 
éxdotwy xaderdv éore AaPetv, rabO amavta map 
abrhs pddvov «ivar moptoacbar. 

Téav rolvuy tas Tavnytpets KaTaoTnoavTwy o1- 
xalws emawoupevwy Ott ToLodtov eOos juiv map- 
éSouav, dare arrevaapévous mpos aAAjAous Kat TAs 
ZyOpas tas eveatnkvias diaAvoapevous ovvedbety 
eis tattév,; Kal pera Tatr’ edxyas Kat Ouvotas 
KOWAS Trou TafLevous avapvynoOjnvat pev THs ovy- 


vevelas THs mpos aAAjAous brapyovons, Evpeve- 
3 


/ > \ \ id a \ 
otépws 5° els tov Aourov Xpovov dvarebqvac mpos 
fas adrovs, Kal Tas Te madavas Fevias avavew- 
sacha. Kat Kawas étépas mowjoacba, Kal pyre 
Trois iSuitats pte Tots dueveyKobor THhv pvow 
dpyov etvat Thy duatpiByv, GAN’ abpovabevtwv Tov 
‘EAAjvav eyyevécbar tots pev emdeiEacbat tas 
attav ebtvyias, Tots bé Yedoacbat TovTovs mpos 
adAjAovs aywrilopéevous, Kat pyndeTepovs abd¥pas 
duayew, add’ exatépovs eyew eh ols dtdAo- 


~ ¢e \ a WD \ > \ e ~ 
Tyunf@ow, ot ev oTav tlowot Tovs abAntas adTav 


evexa movodvtas, ot 86 dtav evOuunfdow ore 
TaVvTEs ETL THY apeTepav Dewpiay 7KoVEL, — TOGOU- 
twv Tow ayaldv dia Tas avvddous Huty yuyvome- 
vwv od’ ev TovToLs 7) OAs HUaV ameActbOn, Kal 
yop Jeauata mreloTa Kal KaANoTA KEéKTHTAL, TE 
ev Tats damdvats trepBadAovra, Ta 5€ KATA TAS 
téxvas evdokyobvTa, Ta 8 audorépots TovTots 
OvapepovTa, Kal TO TAROS TOV elaaducvovpevwv 


* Thucydides states that all the products of the whole 
world found their way to Athens, ii. 38. 2. 

> The armistice or ‘‘ Peace of God ’’—the sacred month 
as it was called at Olympia—during which the states partici- 
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get, one here, one there, from the rest of the world, 
all these it is easy to procure from Athens.4 

Now the founders of our great festivals are justly 
praised for handing down to us a custom by which, 
having proclaimed a truce ® and resolved our pending 
quarrels, we come together in one place, where, as 
we make our prayers and sacrifices in common, we 
are reminded of the kinship which exists among us 
and are made to feel more kindly towards each other 
for the future, reviving our old friendships and 
establishing new ties.° And neither to common 
men nor to those of superior gifts is the time so 
spent idle and profitless, but in the concourse of the 
Hellenes the latter have the opportunity to display 
their prowess, the former to behold these contending 
against each other in the games; and no one lacks 
zest for the festival, but all find in it that which 
flatters their pride, the spectators when they see the 
athletes exert themselves for their benefit, the 
athletes when they reflect that all the world is come 
to gaze upon them. Since, then, the benefits which 
accrue to us from our assembling together are so 
great, here again our city has not been backward ; 
for she affords the most numerous and the most 
admirable spectacles, some passing all bounds in 
outlay of money, some highly reputed for their 
artistic worth, and others excelling in both these 
regards ;% and the multitude of people who visit us 


pating in the games ceased from war. See Gardner and 
Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, pe 270. 

° Lysias, Olymp. 1, speaks of Heracles as having founded 
the Olympic festival out of good will for Hellas. 

“ Isocrates here refers to the sights and show-places of 
Athens, and to the Panathenaic and the Dionysiac festivals 
especially. See Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, Chap. xii. 
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So HuUas Orov é€ bor el Te ev T@ TAnoa- 
Gs Huds ToTOUTOV EOTLY, WOT EL D m7Ay 

Cew aAAjdAous ayalov €oTt, KaL Tob0 on avris 
meperAnbbat. mpos de rouTows Kal dtAtas edpetv 
mioToTéras Kab ouvovotlais evTuxXEely TAaVTOOATWTO.- 
rats pddora map huty €orw, ert d° ay@vas idetv, 
wi) pdvov Taxous Kal popys, aAAa Kat Adywv Kat 
yoopns Kat Tav dAdwy épywr amavTav, Kal TOU- 
rwv abra péyvota. mpos yap ots adr 7iOyot, 
kal tods GAAovs SiSdvar ovvavarreifer Ta yap tp 
Auav Kpévra tocadtnvy AapPaver ddfav wate 
Tapa macw avOpwrois ayamacbar. Xwpis d€ ToU- 
rwv af pev dAdrau rarnyvpets dia toAAod xpovov 
cudreyeioar Tayéws SueAvOnoav, 4 8 neTEpa 
nods dnavta Tov ai@va Tots adiKvoupevots Tav- 


‘ nyupis EOTLV. 


4 ~ ~ 
Dirocofiav rotvuv, } mavra tadra cuvegedpe 
/ \ 3 / 
Kal ovyKkateckevace, Kal mpos TE Tas mpagets 
c lat b) / \ A > 7 > Dae : \ 
Huas emaloevoe Kal mpos adAnAous empative, Kat 
TOV cupLpopOv Tas te Ov dpabiav Kat Tas e€ 
> / / a \ \ \ ? 
dvdyens yuyvopevas SueiAe, Kal Tas pev pvda- 
\ \ a 2 A 9Q7 ¢ 4 
Eacbat ras dé Karas eveynely edidakev, 4 mOAts 
< ~ / n> ’ 
nudov Karédetée, Kal Adyous éeTiunoev, WY TaVvTES 
\ b] ~ “ > ~ 
pev emOupovar, tots 6 émuotapévors P0ovovot, 


“ In Antid. 295 is a similar picture of the attractions and 
advantages of life in Athens. 

> The meaning may be that prize-winners in Athens are 
awarded similar prizes in competitions elsewhere. 

° The Panathenaic and the Dionysiac festivals were held 
every year, whereas the Olympic and Pythian games came 
only once in ‘four years, and the Nemean and Isthmian 
games once in two years. Festival followed upon festival 
in Athens, and Isocrates’ statement is almost literally true. 
Thucydides says the same thing, ii. 38, and Xenophon 
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is so great that, whatever advantage there is in our 
associating together, this also has been compassed 
by our city, Athens. Besides, it is possible to find 
with us as nowhere else the most faithful friendships 
and to enjoy the most varied social intercourse ; and, 
furthermore, to see contests not alone of speed and 
strength, but of eloquence and wisdom and of all the 
other arts—and for these the greatest prizes ;% since 
in addition to those which the city herself sets 
up, she prevails upon the rest of the world also to 
offer prizes ;” for the judgements pronounced by us 
command such great approbation that all mankind 
accept them gladly. But apart from these con- 
siderations, while the assemblages at the other great 
festivals are brought together only at long intervals 
and are soon dispersed, our city throughout all time ¢ 
is a festival for those who visit her. 

Philosophy,’ moreover, which has helped to discover 
and establish all these institutions, which has edu- 
cated us for public affairs and made us gentle towards 
each other, which has distinguished between the 
misfortunes that are due to ignorance and those 
which spring from necessity, and taught us to guard 
against the former and to bear the latter nobly— 
philosophy, I say, was given to the world by our city. 
And Athens it is that has honoured eloquence,’ 
which all men crave and envy in its possessors ; for 


declares that the Athenians celebrate twice as many festivals 
as the other Greeks, Athenian Const. iii. 8. 

“ For “philosophy” in Isocrates see General Introd. 
p. xxvi, and Cicero’s definition, De orat. iii. 16, ‘‘omnis 
rerum optimarum cognitio, atque in iis exercitatio, philo- 
sophia.”’ 

‘ Cf. Antid. 295, 296; Plato, Laws 641 £; and Milton: 
‘ mother of arts and eloquence.” 
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ouveidvia pev Ott TOTO Lovov ef amavTov TOV 
Cawv idiov epupev EXOVTES, Kal _ Ovore TOUT 
TAEOVEKTHOAVTES Kal Tots aMous dracw avrav 
SunvéyKapev, op@oa de mepl ev Tas dAdas T™pa- 
Ecis oUTW Tapaywoets OVEAS Tas TUXaS woTE mon - 
AdKis é€v avtats Kal Tovs Ppovitous aruxey Kat 
Tovs avontouvs Katopfobv, TaV be Aoyav TOV 
KaA@S Kal TEXYVLKaS EXOVTEDY o3 petov rots 
davrors, aAAa puxfs €d ppovovons epyov oVvras, 
49 kal tovs Te aohovs Kal Tovs apalets SoxodvTas 
elvar TavTyn TActoTov adAnAwy dvapepovTas, ETL de 
rods «d0vs && apyfs eAevépws TeOpappevovs éK 
ev avopias Kal movrou Kal TOV TowovT@V ayabav 
ov YUyVMOKO[LEvoUS, EK d€ Tov Aeyomevay pddvora 
KaTapavels yuyvojevous, Kal TOUTO ovpBoAov THs 
TALEVTEWS LDV EKAOTOV TLOTOTATOV dobedevy - 
pevov, Kal Tods Adyw KaAds ypwpevous ov pOvov 
év tats atta@v duvayevous, adAa Kat mapa Tots 
50 dAAots evtiuovs ovtas. TocotTov 6° dmroAéAourrev 
% mods nudv mept TO dpovety Kat Aéyew TOUS 
addovs avOpwmous, aol’ ot tavTns palyntrat THv 
[51] dAAwy diddoKadot yeydovact, Kal TO TOV “EAAHv@v 
Ovoua meoinke pnkéTe Tob yévous aAAa THs 
dtavoias doxeiv eivar, Kal pwaddov “EAAnvas ka- 
Actabar Tods Tis Taldetvoews THS HueTepas 7) TOUS 
Ths Kownhs dvcews peTeXOVTAS. : om 
: - 
a ‘Iva be Ly) doKd TrEpl TA meEpy dvatptBew drep 
Ohwv TOV mpaypatwv trobeuevos und ek TOUTwWY 
eykwpidley hv méAWw arop@v Ta mpds TOV T6- 


* For the power and function of A\éyos see Wicocles 5-9 ; : 
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she realized that this is the one endowment of our 
nature which singles us out from all living creatures, 
and that by using this advantage we have risen above 
them in all other respects as well;* she saw that in 
other activities the fortunes of life are so capricious 
that in them often the wise fail and the foolish 
succeed, whereas beautiful and artistic speech is 
never allotted to ordinary men, but is the work of an 
intelligent mind, and that it is in this respect that 
those who are accounted wise and ignorant present 
the strongest contrast ; and she knew, furthermore, 
that whether men have been liberally educated from 
their earliest years is not to be determined by their 
courage or their wealth or such advantages, but is 
made manifest most of all by their speech, and that 
this has proved itself to be the surest sign of culture 
in every one of us, and that those who are skilled in 
speech are not only men of power in their own cities 
but are also held in honour in other states. And so 
far has our city distanced the rest of mankind in 
thought and in speech that her pupils have become 
the teachers ° of the rest of the world; and she has 
brought it about that the name “ Hellenes ” suggests 
no longer a race but an intelligence, and that the 
title “ Hellenes ” is applied rather to those who share 
our culture than to those who share a common blood.¢ 

But in order that I may not appear to be dwelling 
at length on the details when I have proposed to 
speak on the general subject nor to be extolling the 
city for these accomplishments because I lack ground 


» For Athens as the School of Greece see General Introd. 
p- xxvili; Antid. 296; Thuc. ii. 41. 1. 

° See General Introd. p. xxxiv and Evagoras 47 ff. Cf. 
the inscription on the Gennadeion in Athens: “E\\nves 
Kadodvra: of THs Tadevcews THs NueTepas meTéxovTes. 
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Acuov adrnv emavety, Tabra wev etpnobw jor mpds 
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Tov d\Awy éAevOepias: amavTa yap Tov xpovov 
dueTéAcoay Kowny Thy TOAW TapéxovTEs Kal TOTS 
adixoupevors det TOV “EAAjvwv emapvvovoav. 610 
57) Kal KaTnyopotat Ties nudv ws ovK dpbds 
BovAevopevwv, ott Tovs aobeveotépovs €iBiopeda 
Geparevew, worep od peta Tov érrawety Bovdo- 
pevwv nas tovs Adyous dvTas Tovs ToLoUTOUS. 
ov yap ayvoodvTes daov diadépovow at petlous 
TOV oUppaxdy mpos THY aopdrevav odTws €Bov- 
AevopeOa mept adtdv, adda odd Tov dAAwv 
axpupéarepov <iddres Ta GupBatvovT’ ek TOV ToOLOv- 
TwVv onws jpovucha Tots aobeveotépots Kat mapa 
TO ovjehépov Bonfeiv padAov 7) Tots Kpelrroct Too 
AvoireAobvros Evexa ovvaduKety. 
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* On Athens as a refuge for the oppressed see the words 
of Procles in Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 45. Cf. Peace 138. 
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for praising her conduct in war, let what I have said 
suffice for those who glory in such services. But I 
think that honour is due to our ancestors no less for 
their wars than for their other benefactions; for 
not slight, nor few, nor obscure, but many and dread 
and great, were the struggles they sustained, some 
for their own territories, some for the freedom of the 
rest of the world; for at all times, without ceasing, 
they have offered the city as a common refuge and 
as a champion to the Hellenes whenever oppressed. 
And it is for this very reason that we are sometimes 
charged with adopting a foolish policy in that we are 
accustomed to cultivate the weaker peoples ’—as 
though such charges do not support those who desire 
to sing our praises. For it was not because we failed 
to appreciate how much more advantageous great 
alliances are in point of security that we pursued this 
policy in regard to the weak ; no, although we realized 
much more exactly than our rivals the consequences 
of such a course, we nevertheless preferred to stand 
by the weaker even against our interests rather than 
to unite with the stronger in oppressing others for 
our own advantage. 

The character and power of Athens may be judged 
from the appeals which sundry people have in times 
past made to us for our help. Those of recent 
occurrence or for insignificant ends I shall omit ; 
but long before the Trojan War (for it is only fair 
that those who dispute about immemorial rights 
should draw their arguments from that early time) 


» Andocides, On the Peace 28, speaks of the “ habitual 
bane’”’ of Athens—that of throwing away her stronger 
friends and choosing the weaker. Cf. Plato, Menex. 244 8, 
and Demosthenes, Against Leptines 3. 
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redevTHoavTas avdTos pev od Suvdyevos aveAcobat, 
civ 5é médw a€idv Bonbetv tats Kowats Tvyats 
Kal pq) meptopav tovds ev Tots moAg€uous asrobvy- 
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maides hevyovtes THY Etpvabéws éxOpav, Kat Tas 
pev GAdAas moAets UirepopOvTes ws odK av duva- 
pevas BonOhoa tats éavt@v ovpdopats, tHv O 
nueTepav txaviy vopilovres elvar povnv amrodobvat 
xapw v7ép Gv 6 matip avtav amtavtas avOpwrovs 
9 , 
EVEPyETNOED. 

"Ex 67) TovTwy pdadvov KaTidety ott Kal Kar 
ekelvov TOV xpovov 7 TOALs HU@V HyewovuK@s elye- 
Tis yap av tkerevew ToAunoevev 7 TOUS HTTOUS 
attot 7 tods bd’ érépois dvTas, Tapadimwv Tovs 
peilw Sdvamw Exovtas, d\Aws TE Kal meEpt mpay- 
patwv od« idiwy adda Kowadv Kal Tept @v ov- 
devas addous eikdos tv emuyueAnOjvar mAnv Tovs 
mpocotavar THY “EAAjvwv avobvras; emeur’ ovde 


* Heracles had been during his life a slave to the com- 
mands of Eurystheus, king of Mycenae. After the death 
of Heracles and his apotheosis, his sons were driven by 
Eurystheus out of the Peloponnesus. In the course of their 
wanderings they found refuge in Athens, where Theseus, 
the king, championed their cause against their oppressor. 
Eurystheus was killed in battle by Hyllus, one of the sons 
of Heracles. See Grote, Hist. i. p- 94. 

Adrastus, king of Argos, was the leader of the expedition 


known in story as that of the ‘ Seven (chiefs) against 
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there came to us the sons of Heracles® and, a little 
before them, Adrastus, Talaus’s son, king of Argos. 
Adrastus, on his return from the expedition against 
Thebes where he had met with disaster and had not 
by his own efforts been able to recover the bodies of 
those who had fallen under the Cadmean fortress, 
called upon our city to lend aid in a misfortune which 
was of universal concern, and not to suffer that men 
who die in battle be left unburied nor that ancient 
custom and immemorial law ° be brought to naught. 
The sons of Heracles, on the other hand, came fleeing 
the persecution of Eurystheus, ignoring the other 
states as not capable of succouring them in their 
distress, and looking upon our city as the only one 
great enough to make return for the benefits which 
their father had bestowed upon all mankind. 

So from these facts it is easy to see that even 
at that time our city was in the position of a leader ; 
for who would venture an appeal for help to those 
who were weaker than themselves, or to those who 
were subject to others, passing by those who had 
greater power, especially in matters not of personal 
but of public interest which none would be likely to 
take in hand but those who claimed to stand first 
among the Hellenes? And, in the next place, the 
Thebes.” They were defeated by the Thebans and were 
not even allowed to recover their dead for burial. Adrastus 
fled to Athens and there was given refuge and aid to avenge 
himself on the Thebans. See Grote, Hist. i. p. 277. 

Both of these episodes are commonplaces in panegyrics 
on Athens. Cf. Archidamus 42; Panath. 168-171; [Lysias], 
Epitaph. 7-16—a close parallel to Isocrates; Plato, Menew. 
239 8 ff.; [Demosthenes], Hpitaph. 8, 27; Lycurgus, Against 
Leocr. 98; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 46. 


> ‘The dead had a divine right to burial. See Panath. 169 
and Sophocles, Antigone. 
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pevobevres fawovrar TaV éArrideny, Ou as Kar 
éhuyov én Tods Tmpoydvous Nav. dvehoprevo yap 
moAeuov vTep = pev TOV TeAevTnoavTooy mpos 
OnBatovs, tréep b€ T&v Tratdwv TaV “HpaxAéous 
mpos THv Edpucbéws dvvayuv, Tovs pev emLoTpaTed- 
cavtes TvdyKacay arodobvat Oaibar Tovs veKpovs 
rots mpoojKovot, IleAomovvnciwy dé Tovs per 
Edpucbéws els tiv xopav judy etoBadovras en- 
cEeMOdvtes evixnoav payopevol KaKetvov THS UBpEews 
éravoav. Oavpalopevor d€ Kal dia tas addas 
mpacers, ek TovTwY THY epywy eTr padAov ev- 
Soxiunoav. od yap mapa puKpov émoinoav, adda 
tocotrov tas tUxas éexaTtépwv peTHAAaLav, wot 
6 pev tkerevew Huds a€iwoas Bia tov exbpav 
amav? cowv ede7On SwtaTrpakapevos amndAbev, — 
Edpucteds. 5é Budcacar mpoodoxnoas adros aty- — 
pddwros yevopevos tkeTns NvayKadoOyn KaTacTHVvat, 
Kal TH pev brepeveyKovTe THY avOpwrivyv dvov, 
ds ex Atos pev yeyovas ete d€ Ovytos av Deod 
pwopnv eoxe, TovTw pev emiTaTTwWY Kal AvpLaLvO- 
pevos amavTa Tov xpdvov dieTéAccev, erretd) O° 
els Muds e€juaptev, els TooavTnY KaTéoTn peTAa- — 
BoAjv, wor emi Tots matol Tots eKxelvou yevojLevos 
eroveolatws Tov Blov éreAedTyGEV. a 

lloAAGv 8° dnapyovschy juiv evepyect@v eis THY 
moAw tiv Aakedaoviwr, mept TavTns movNS Mol 
ovupBeBynKev etrreiv: adopunv yap AaBdvres Thy Ov 
ip@v adrots yevouevny owryplav of mpdyovoe pev— 
TOV viv ev Aakedatpove Bacwrevovtwr, éxyovou S° 
‘Hpakd€ous, KatHAPov peév ets HeAondévvnaov, Kat-_ 
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suppliants were manifestly not disappointed in the 
hopes which caused them to take refuge with our 
ancestors ; for the Athenians went to war against 
the Thebans in the cause of those who had fallen in 
the battle, and against the power of Eurystheus in 
the cause of the sons of Heracles. Taking the field 
against the Thebans, they compelled them to restore 
the dead to their kindred for burial ; and when the 
Peloponnesians, led by Eurystheus, had invaded our 
territory, they marched out against them, conquered 
them in battle, and put an end to their leader’s 
insolence. And though they already commanded 
admiration for their other deeds, these exploits en- 
hanced their fame still more; for they did not do 
things by halves, but so completely revolutionized 
the fortunes of either monarch that Adrastus, who 
had seen fit to throw himself on our mercy, went his 
way, having in despite of his foes won all that he had 
asked, while Eurystheus, who had expected to over- 
power us, was himself made captive and compelled 
to sue for mercy ; and, although he had throughout 
all his life inflicted his orders and indignities on one 
whose nature transcended that of man, and who, 
being the son of Zeus, possessed, while still a mortal, 
the strength of a god, yet, when Eurystheus offended 
against us, he suffered so complete a reverse that he 
fell into the power of Heracles’ sons and came to a 
shameful end. 

Many are the services which we have rendered to 
the state of the Lacedaemonians, but it has suited 
my purpose to speak of this one only ; for, starting 
with the advantage afforded by our succour of them, 
the descendants of Heracles—the progenitors of those 
who now reign in Lacedaemon—returned to the 
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ecyov 8° “Apyos Kat Aaxedaipova Kal eines 
oixvoTat Se LmdpTys éyévovTo, Koa oie 
OVTWY dyabav adrois dmavray texTYO! Kr oe Uee 
av exphyv exelvous pepynpevous 7 Ae: er 
yopay TAVTHV eloBaneiv, e€ 7s Ph evres Re 
TV evoatpoviav KaTEKTHOAVTO, [Nd els ie vous 
Kablotavar THY ToAW THY UTEP Tov Tradwy Tov 
“HpakdAéous mpoxwovvevoaoay, pnde ae am 
éxelvouv yeyovodt bidovau THY haa THY 0€ TH 
yeves THS TwWTNpLAS airiay odcay dovdcvew avTots 
agwobv. el d€ det TAS YapiTas KaL Tas ETLELKELas 
dvedovras emt thy brdecw madw emraveGeiv Kal 
Tov axpiBéoTratov Tav Adywv etmretv, od O7 mov 
matpiov eotw nyetobat Tovs emjAvdas TOY adro- 
yOovev, odd€ TOvs ed TradvTas THV Ev TromaavTay, 
ovdE TOUS iKéTAS yevosLevous TOV drodeLapeveny. 
"Ere d€ ovvtopwrTepov éxyw dnA@oar Trept avTav. 
Tov pev yap ‘EXnvidwr TOhewn, Xwpis Tijs 
nueTtépas, "Apyos Kal O7ABat Kau AaKedatpow Kat 
TOT oav peyraTat Kal vov ere duareAobor. pat 
vovrat O° ayudv ot mpdyovot tocotrov aardvTwv 
OueveyKovtes, Wal? trép pev ’Apyetwy Svorvyn- 
cavtwy OnBalows, ote péyorov edpdvncay, emt- 
TatTovTes, Uép S€ TOV Talidwv TOV “HpakAdous 
“Apyeious Kat tods éAAous IleAomovvnsiovs paxn 
Kpatnoavres, ex dé Tav mpds Edpuvobéa Kwdvvev 
Tovs olkioTas Kal Tods nyenovas Ttovs AaKkedat- 
poviwy dwacwoartes. ore TEpt fev THS ev Tots 


* Aristodemus, the great-great-grandson of Heracles, had 
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Peloponnese, took possession of Argos, Lacedaemon, 
and Messene, settled Sparta, and were established 
as the founders of all the blessings which the Lace- 
daemonians now enjoy. These benefits they should 
have held in grateful remembrance, and should never 
have invaded this land from which they set out and 
acquired so great prosperity, nor have placed in peril 
the city which had imperilled herself for the sons of 
Heracles, nor, while bestowing the kingship upon his 
posterity,* have yet thought it right that the city 
which was the means of the deliverance of their race 
should be enslaved to their power. But if we have to 
leave out of account considerations of gratitude and 
fairness, and, returning to the main question, state 
the point which is most essential, assuredly it is not 
ancestral custom for immigrants to set themselves 
over the sons of the soil, or the recipients of benefits 
over their benefactors, or refugees over those who 
gave them asylum. 

But I can make the matter clear in yet briefer 
terms. Of all the Hellenic states, excepting our 
own, Argos and Thebes and Lacedaemon were at 
that time the greatest, as they still are to this day. 
And yet our ancestors were manifestly so superior 
to them all that on behalf of the defeated Argives 
they dictated terms to the Thebans at the moment 
of their greatest pride, and on behalf of the sons of 
Heracles they conquered the Argives and the rest 
of the Peloponnesians in battle, and delivered the 
founders and leaders of Lacedaemon out of all danger 
from Eurystheus. Therefore, as to what state was 


twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, who established the 
double line from which Sparta drew her two hereditary 
kings. 
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PEeWs VYATEPWY, OV KATA TOV AVUTOV HNYpovor, 


4 For these legendary wars against the Scythians, 
Amazons, and. Thracians see Grote, Hist. i. pp. 201 ff. 
These stood out in the Athenian mind as their first great 
struggle against the barbarians, and generally found a 
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the first power in Hellas, I do not see how anyone 
could produce more convincing evidence. 

But it seems to me fitting that I should speak also 
of the city’s achievements against the barbarians, 
the more so since the subject which I have under- 
taken is the question of who should take the lead 
against them. Now if I were to go through the list 
of all our wars, I should speak at undue length ; 
therefore I shall confine myself to the most im- 
portant, endeavouring to deal with this topic also in 
the same manner in which I have just dealt with 
the other. Let us single out, then, the races which 
have the strongest instinct for domination and the 
greatest power of aggression—the Scythians and the 
Thracians and the Persians ; it so happens that these 
have all had hostile designs upon us and that against 

all these our city has fought decisive wars. And 
yet what ground will be left for our opponents if it 
be shown that those among the Hellenes who are 
powerless to obtain their rights see fit to appeal to 
us for help, and that those among the barbarians who 
purpose to enslave the Hellenes make us the first 
object of their attacks ? 

Now, while the most celebrated of our wars was 
the one against the Persians, yet certainly our deeds 
of old offer evidence no less strong for those who 
dispute over ancestral rights. For while Hellas 
was still insignificant, our territory was invaded by 
the Thracians, led by Eumolpus, son of Poseidon, 
and by the Scythians, led by the Amazons,* the 


daughters of Ares—not at the same time, but during 


place beside the Persian Wars in pictures of their glorious 

past. Cf. Archid. 42; Areop. 75; Panath. 193; [Lysias] 

Epitaph. 4 ff.; Plato, Menzx. 2398; Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 9. 
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GAA Kal? dv éxdtepor THs Evpawmns emipxov, 
pucoovres prev aTrav TO TOV ‘EMgjvev yevos, idta 
S€ mpos Hyas eyKAnwata mrommodpevot, vouilovtes 
éx ToUTov Tod TpdToU mpos play prev TroAW KUW- 
69 Suvevcew, amacmv 8 dpa Kpatnoew. od pH 
katwpbwoav, adAAd mpos povous TOvs mpoyovous 
rods auerépous avpBadrdvTes dpowws dvepOapnoav 
Gomep av et Tpos amavtas avOpurrous emroAgunoav. 
Sidov Sé TO péyefos TaV Kax@v THY yevowevwy 
éxetvois: od yap av 708’ of Adyou epi adTav 
rocotrov ypdvov diewewav, ec py) Kal TA Tmpay- 
70 Oévra todd TOV GAAwY SunveyKev. Aé€yeTat 5° odvV 
rept pev “Apalovwy ws Tov ev eAPovody ovdepia 
nmddw annrOev, ai 5° broAePbetoar da THhv evOdde 
ovupdopav ek Ths apxyns e€eBAnOnoav, mept de 
pak@v oTe.Tov aAAov xpovov Gjopot TpodoLKODYTES 
[55] nutvy dua THY téTE yevowévyv' oTpateiav ToooUTOV — 
dueAuTov, WoT ev TH peTa€d THs ywpas €Ovn moAAa — 
Kal yeévn tavTodama Kal modes peydAas KarT- 
ouxtoOjvar. 
71 Kada pev odv kat tadta, Kal mpémovta Tots 
A ~ ¢ / > “A > \ \ ~ 
TEpl THS NyEpovias aupioPynrotow: adeAda Se THY 
elpnuevwv, Kat Towatl’ ofa mep etkos Tovds éK 
ToloUTwY yeyovdTas, of mpos Aapetov Kat Hépénv 
moAcunoavTes empagav. peylatov yap moA€emou 
ovoTavTos €kelvou, Kal TAclaTwy KWWdUYEY Els TOV 
avTOV XpoVvoy ouuTECOVTWY, Kal TOY peV TOoAELLOV 
avuTooTatwy oiopevwy etvar Sua, TO ARGOS, TOV 
] 


i “Lm hte 


a THY TOTE yevouévny (yeyernuévyv) OA :-om. T. 

* These complaints are stated in Panath. 193. 

’ At the decisive battles of Marathon, 490 s.c., and 
Salamis, 480 s.c. 
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the period when both races were trying to extend 
their dominion over Europe ; for though they hated 
the whole Hellenic race, they raised complaints ¢ 
against us in particular, thinking that in this way 
they would wage war against one state only, but 
would at the same time impose their power on all 
the states of Hellas. Of a truth they were not 
successful ; nay, in this conflict against our fore- 
fathers alone they were as utterly overwhelmed as 
if they had fought the whole world. How great were 
the disasters which befell them is evident; for the 
tradition respecting them would not have persisted 
for so long a time if what was then done had not 
been without parallel. At any rate, we are told 
regarding the Amazons that of all who came not 
one returned again, while those who had remained 
at home were expelled from power because of the 
disaster here; and we are told regarding the 
Thracians that, whereas at one time they dwelt 
beside us on our very borders, they withdrew so far 
from us in consequence of that expedition that in 
the spaces left between their land and ours many 
nations, races of every kind, and great cities have 
been established. 

Noble indeed are these achievements—yea, and 
appropriate to those who dispute over the hegemony. 
But of the same breed as those which have been 
mentioned, and of such a kind as would naturally be 
expected of men descended from such ancestors, are 
the deeds of those who fought against Darius and 
Xerxes.2. For when that greatest of all wars broke 
out and a multitude of dangers presented themselves 
at one and the same time, when our enemies re- 
garded themselves as irresistible because of their 
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Sé cvppaxywv avurrépBAnrov Hpyoupevaw exe THY 
72 dperiv, ajupoTepwv KPATHOAVTES ws EKaTEpwV 
mpoonKkev, Kal Tpos aTavTas Tovs Kwodvvous devey- 
xdvTes, ebOds pev TOV aproTeiwy HEwEnoaY, ov 
TOM® 5? dotepov Ty apxny THs Oadarrys éAafov, 
Sdvrwv pev Tov ddArwy “EAAjvev, otk approBy- 
rovvtwy Sé TOV viv Huds adhatpetobar CnTrovvTwr. 
73. Kal pydels oléoOw p’ dyvoetv dre kat Aakedat- 
wovior Tepl TOS KaLpovs Tovtous TOAA@V ayalav 
airtot tots “EAAnou.Kxatéornoav: adda Sta TobTO 
Kal paAdAov érawely exw THY TOAW, OTL TOLOUTWY 
dvraywvicT@v Tuxyotca Tocobrov attav dujnveyKev. 
BovAopa 8 odrAlyw paxpdtepa mept Tov mod€ow 
cimeitv Kal pi) Tayd Alay Tapadpapety, Ww apydo- 
Tépwv Hiv vropvypaTa yevntal, THS TE TOV 
Tpoyovwy -apeTHs Kal THs Tmpos Tovs BapBdpovs 
74 €yOpas. Kaitor mw’ od AEAnOev dtt xadeTov EoTW 
votatov emeABdvtTa A€vew mepl mpayyaTwv maAat 
TpOoKAaTElAnupevwv, Kal Tepl wv ol padtoTa 
duvnbevtes TOV ToduTa@V eEimeiv emt Tots Symocia 
Gamtopevois ToAAdKis eipyKaciw: avayKn yap Ta 
pev peytort atTdy on KaTtaKkeyphoba, puKpa 


« This passage is closely imitated by Lycurgus, Against 
Leocr. 70, and by Aristeides, Panath. 217. 

° By general acknowledgement. See 99 and Areop. 75, 
Peace 76. yi 

° Athens obtained the supremacy as the head of the. — 
Confederacy of Delos 477 B.c. See Areop. 17; Panath. — 
67; Herod. ix. 106; Thue. i. 95; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 34. 

* The custom of delivering funeral orations for those who: 
fell in battle seems to have originated in the Persian Wars. — 
Of such orations the following are the most celebrated : 
a oration of Pericles in honour of those who died in the 
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numbers and our allies thought themselves endowed 
with a courage which could not be excelled, we outdid 
them both, surpassing each in the way appropriate 
to each;% and having proved our superiority in 
meeting all dangers, we were straightway awarded 
the meed of valour,’ and we obtained, not long after, 
the sovereignty of the sea® by the willing grant of 
the Hellenes at large and without protest from those 
who now seek to wrest it from our hands. 

And let no one think that I ignore the fact that 
during these critical times the Lacedaemonians also 
placed the Hellenes under obligations for many 
services ; nay, for this reason I am able the more 
to extol our city because, in competition with such 
rivals, she so far surpassed them. But I desire to 
speak a little more at length about these two states, 
and not to hasten too quickly by them, in order that 
we may have before us reminders both of the courage 
of our ancestors and of their hatred against the bar- 
barians. And yet I have not failed to appreciate 
the fact that it is difficult to come forward last and 
speak upon a subject which has long been appro- 
priated, and upon which the very ablest speakers 
among our citizens have many times addressed you 
at the public funerals ;¢ for, naturally, the most 
important topics have already been exhausted, while 
only unimportant topics have been left for later 


first year of the Peloponnesian War (Thue. ii. 35-46); the 
Epitaphios of Gorgias, published in Athens some time after 
347 B.c., represented by fragments only; the Hpitaphios 
attributed to Lysias on those who fell in the Corinthian 
War, 394 n.c.; the Menexenus of Plato; the Epitaphios 
attributed to Demosthenes on those who were killed at 
ae that of Hypereides on the heroes of the Lamian 
Var. 
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5° ru! mapadcAcipOar. opws 6° ék TOW drrodoimeay, 
e7r€107) ouppeper tots Tmpaypacw, OUK OKVNTEOV 
pvnobrvar mept OUT@V. 
Iciorwv pev obv ayabay aitiovs Kat peyloTwv 
éraivwy a€lous yyotduar yeyevnabat Tovs Tots aw- 
uacw wbrép THs “EAAddos mpoKwduvevoavtas: ov 


A ~ / 4 / 
[56] pv odd€ TOV mp0 TOD ToAEMOU TOUTOU ‘yevopLeva” 


76 


~I 


~I 


Kal SuvactevoavTwy ev €katépa Totv roX€ow 
Sikavov apvypovetv: exetvor yap yoav ot mpo- 
QoKGAVTES TOUS ETTLYLYVOLEVOUS Kat Td, TAnbn Tm™po- 
Tpéavtes em apeTiV Kat xadeTovs avTaywuioTas 
trois PapBdpors mowjoavtes. od yap wdAvywpovv 
Tav Kow@v, 00d amédavov péev Ws idiwv, nuédAovv 
5’ ws dAdotpiwv, add’ éexydovTo juev ws oiketwv, 
dmeltyovTo 5 womrep xpi TOV pndev TpoonKovTwY: 
ovd€ mpos apyuptov THY edvdatmoviay Expwvov, GAN 


odtos €ddKe. mAodTov aodadéotratov KexTHobat 


Kat KadAMoTOV, GaTis ToLadTa TUyYdVvoL TmpaTTwV 
3 e ? / lé 4 > > / \ 
e€ wy adrdos Te wéAAor uddvor evdoKynoeW Kal 
A A \ 
Tots Travot peylornv dd€av Katarelew. ovd€e TAs 
/ \ > / eb) / b) \ \ / 
GpacuTntas tas a\AjAwy elyjAovy, odd Tas TOAWAS 
Tas avtav noKovy, aAdAd SewdrTepov prev evoptov 
elval Kak@s bd TOV ToATaV aKovew 7 KaA@S 
e \ lanl / > / “A a Oe! r4 > 
UmEp THS TOAEwSs arrobvyncKeww, UaAAov 8 HaxvvovT 
oa “A A A “a / 
Em TOls KOLVOIS auapTHacLW 7) VvoV emt Tots tOlots 
Tots apeTeépois avTav. 
* 6’ ére Sandys: dé T': dé 7wa vulg. 


* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isocrates 5, gives a digest 
of 75-81 and remarks with unction that no one can read 
it without being stirred to patriotism and devoted citizen- 
ship. However, later (14) he quotes extensively from the 


same division of the speech to illustrate the author’s excessive - 


artifices of style. 
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speakers. Nevertheless, since they are apposite to 
the matter in hand, I must not shirk the duty of 
taking up the points which remain and of recalling 
them to your memory. 

* Now the men who are responsible for our greatest 
blessings and deserve our highest praise are, I con- 
ceive, those who risked their bodies in defence of 
Hellas; and yet we cannot in justice fail to recall 
also those who lived before this war and were the 
ruling power in each of the two states; for they it 
was who, in good time, trained the coming genera- 
tion and turned the masses of the people toward 
virtue, and made of them stern foemen of the 
barbarians. For they did not slight the common- 
wealth, nor seek to profit by it as their own possession, 
nor yet neglect it as the concern of others; but 
were as careful of the public revenues as of their 
private property, yet abstained from them as men 
ought from that to which they have no right.2 Nor 
did they estimate well-being by the standard of 
money, but in their regard that man seemed to have 
laid up the securest fortune and the noblest who so 
ordered his life that he should win the highest repute 
for himself and leave to his children the greatest 
name; neither did they vie with one another in 
temerity, nor did they cultivate recklessness in 
themselves, but thought it a more dreadful thing 
to be charged with dishonour by their countrymen 
than to die honourably for their country ; and they 
blushed more for the sins of the commonwealth than 
men do nowadays for their own. 


» This artificial paragraph is closely paralleled in Areop. 
94 and in Nicocles 21. 
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73 Tovrwy 8 Hv attiov OTt Tovs vopous eoKorrouv 
émws axpiBOs Kat Kadds efovow, ody ovTw res 
TEepl TOV iStey ovpBodatey dis TOUS ea Ka. 
EKdOTHY THY NLEpav emUTOEULAT OY Ti 
yap OTe Tots Kadots Kkayabots aOv avO pure ovoev 
dejoer TOMGY ypayparwr, ard amr ohtywv our 
Onuatwv padtws Kat TeEpt Tov wdiwy Kal TEpl 
TOV KOLWOV OpovonTovaL. | OUT de Toh TiKas 
elyov, WoTe Kal Tas ordces emowodyTo mpos 
adAjAovs ody O7dTEpOL TOvS ETEPOUS dmoAéoavTes 
tov Aowadv adp€ovow, addr OmrOTEpoL pOjoovrat 
Thv modAw ayabov Tt TOUNTAVTES Kal TAS ETaLpElas 
ovvyyov ovy vrép ToY dia oUEpEpovTe@V, aA’ 
80 émt tH TOO TAHPovs wWhedeia. TOV avrov de 
TpoTov Kal Ta TOV aAAwY Si@kour, Ocpamrevovres 
arn’ oby bBpilovtes Tods “EAAnvas, Kal oTparn- 
yetv olduevor Setv adAd pr) TUpavvetv adrav, Kat 
paAdov emifupotvtes Hyepoves 1 Seomorat Tpoo- 
ayopeverbat Kat owrhpes aAAd pur) AvpEedves aao- 
KaXetobar, TH Trovety eb Tpocayomevor Tas WoAets, 
81 aAX’ od Bia Kkataotpedopevol, TLaTOTEpoLs [LEV TOtS 
[57] Aoyous 7 viv Tots dpKots XPepEvor, tas dé gue 
4 Eel « A 
Onxats worep avayrKos eppever afvobvres, ovx 
ouvTwWs emt Tals duvacTeiats peya PpovobvTes, Ws 
emt TH owdhpdvws Civ dirorysovpevor, THY adrTHV 
akloovres yvrwounv exew mpos Tovs HTTOUS HVTTEP 


~I 
Je 


* Cf. Areop. 41, This part of the Panegyricus has much 
in common with the pictures of the old democracy in Athens 
drawn in the Areopagiticus and the Panathenaicus. 

° Political parties and clubs of that day are here no 
doubt idealized to point the contrast to the selfish intrigues 
of the present. Cf. Paneg. 168 and Thucydides’ picture — 
of the evils of faction, iii. 82. These clubs, whatever they 
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The reason for this was that they gave heed to the 
laws to see that they should be exact and good—not 
so much the laws about private contracts as those 
which have to do with men’s daily habits of life ; for 
they understood that for good and true men there 
would be no need of many written laws,* but that 
if they started with a few principles of agreement 
they would readily be of one mind as to both private 
and public affairs. So public-spirited were they 
that even in their party struggles they opposed one 
another, not to see which faction should destroy the 
other and rule over the remnant, but which should 
outstrip the other in doing something good for the 
state ; and they organized their political clubs, not 
for personal advantage, but for the benefit of the 
people.2 In the same spirit they governed their 
relations with other states. They treated the 
Hellenes with consideration and not with insolence, 
regarding it as their duty to command them in the 
field but not to tyrannize over them, desiring rather 
to be addressed as leaders than as masters, and rather 
to be greeted as saviours than reviled as destroyers ; 
they won the Hellenic cities to themselves by doing 
kindness instead of subverting them by force, keep- 
ing their word more faithfully than men now keep 
their oaths, and thinking it right to abide by their 
covenants as by the decrees of necessity; they 
exulted less in the exercise of power than they 
gloried in living with self-control, thinking it their 
duty to feel toward the weaker as they expected the 


may have been in the Golden Age, were later sworn enemies 
of popular government and the centres of oligarchical 
conspiracies. See Thue. viii.54; and Aristotle, Constitution 
of Athens, xxxiv. 
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Tovs Kpeittous pos adds adbrovs, Wa pev Gory 
Tas avta@v mores AWyovpevor, Kownv d€ TaTpioa 
anv “EXAada voj.ilovTes €ivat. 

32 Towadrors Siavolats ypwpevot, Kal TOUS VEewTEe-— 
pous ev Tots ToLovTots “Occ. mawdevovTes, OUTWS 
dvdpas ayabods anédekav todvs moAeunoavtTas 
mpos Tovs ex Ths “Acias, wore pndéva mwToTE 
duvyOivat wept adT@v pyTe TOV ToTav pHTe TOV 
codioT@y afiws T@v ekelvois TEeTpaypEevwv eEtmetv. 
Kal moAAjv avtots exw ovyyvapnv: opoiws yap 
€oTt yaXerov éemawely tods tmepBeBAnKotas Tas 
Tov dA\wy apetas womep Tovs pydev ayalov 
TeTOLnKOTas* Tots pev yap ovx Umevor mpdkets, 

83 mpos dé Tovs ovK elaly apudoTTovTes AdyoL. TAs 
yap av yévowTo ovppLEeTpoL ToLOUTOLs aVvOpaoL, OL 
TooovTov pev THY emt Tpolay orpatrevoapevwr — 
Oujveykav, doov of pev mept play woAw ery déKa 
dverpubav, ot de tiv e€ amaons THs “Actas Sdvapuv 
ev oAlyw xpovw KateToAgunoav, od pdvov S€é TAs 
avTay matpidas du€awoay, aAAa Kal THY GdpuTrAacaY 
‘EAAada AcvOepwoav; motwv § av epywv Ff 
Tovwy 4 KWodvwr anéornoav wate LOvtTes €d- 
dokiety, of TwWes dmEp THs ddEns Hs epeAXov TE- 
Aevtycavtes e€ew otTws éroiuws “Oedov amobvn- 

84 0Kew; ola d€ Kal ov moAenov Oedv twa 
ouvayayely dyacbevra THY apeTny abt@v, wa pr 
ToLovToL Yyevoxevot THhv gdvaw Siaddborev pd 
axreds tov Blov redeuThoaev, GAG TOV adrtdy 
tots ek tay Oedv yeyovdot Kat KaAoupeévots 


“ A favourite comparison. Cf. 186, Phil. 111-112, Hvag. 
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stronger to feel toward themselves ; and, while they 
regarded their home cities as their several places of 
abode, yet they considered Hellas to be their common 
fatherland. 

Because they were inspired by such sentiments, 
and educated the young in such habits of conduct, 
they produced in the persons of those who fought 
against the Asiatic hordes men of so great valour 
that no one, either of the poets or of the sophists, 
has ever been able to speak in a manner worthy of 
their achievements. And I can well excuse them, 
for it is quite as difficult to praise those who have 
excelled the exploits of the rest of the world as to 
praise those who have done no good thing at all; 
for in the case of the latter the speaker has no support 
in deeds, and to describe the former there exist no 
fitting words. For what words can match the measure 
of such men, who so far surpassed the members of 
the expedition against Troy that, whereas the latter 
consumed ten years beleaguering a single city,* they, 
in a short space of time, completely defeated the 
forces that had been collected from all Asia, and 
not only saved their own countries but liberated 
the whole of Hellas as well? And from what deeds 
or hardships or dangers would they have shrunk so 
as to enjoy men’s praise while living—these men 
who were so ready to lay down their lives for the 
sake of the glory they would have whendead? Me- 
thinks some god out of admiration for their valour 
brought about this war in order that men endowed 
by nature with such a spirit should not be lost in 
obscurity nor die without renown, but should be 
deemed worthy of the same honours as are given to 
those who have sprung from the gods and are called 
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Hpwbéous agwaBetev™ Kal yap exetveny TO He oopara 
rais THs PUcews avayKats dmedooay, THs 8 apeTis 
dOdvatov Ti pLvynv emolnoay. 

"Net pev obdv ot 0 TeTEpoL TMpOyovolr KAL Aake- 
Saydvior PiAdotiwws Tmpos dA Aous eixov, Ov puny 
GAAG Trept KadAXtoTwY ev EK ELVOLS Tots Xpovots epuho- 
viknoav, ovK €x9povs aA _ dvTaywrioTas _ogas 
abrods elvar vopilovtes, odd Em dovdcta TH TOV 
‘EAAjvwv tov BapBapov Oeparevovtes, ard TEpt 
pev THS Kowhs owTnpias OpovoobvTes, oTOTEpoL 
d€ TAUTNS GLTLOL yevHTOVTaL, EPL TOUTOV TOLOV- 
evo THY apwtAdav. 

’"EmcdciEavro b€ Tas avTa@v apeTas mpa@Tov pev 
év tots to Aapetov meudbeiow. damoPavtwv yap 
avtav «is thy ?ArtiKhv ot pev od Te plewewav 
Tovs ouppayous, adAd TOV Kowwov moAc pov LOLOV 
Tolnadpevor Tpos Tovs amradons THs ‘EAAados KaTo 
dpovycavtas amyvrwv THY olketay Svvapw EXOV- 
Tes, OAlyot mpds roAAds pupiddas, womep eV 
aAAotplais bvyats wéAAovtes Kwoduvevewv, ot 5 OVK 
efOnoav mvOdmevot Tov Tept THY “ArtuKhy moAEpLov, 
Kal TmavTwy Tov drAwv apeAnoavTes HKOV Tutv 
apuvodvTes, TooavTnVY TOLNnodpevor OTOVdnVY CONV 
TEep av THS avTav ywpas TopPovpevns. oaypetov 
dé Tod Tdyovs Kal THs aptAAns: Tods pev yap 
iPETEpovS Tpoydovovs acl Ths avTHs uepas 
mubéobar te THY amdBacw tiv tov BapBapwv Kat 
BonPicavras emt rods dpouvs THs xywpas paxn 


« Sections 85-87 are closely paralleled in [Lysias], Hpitaph. 
23-26. 

’ As was done by the Peace of Antalcidas. See 115, note. 
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demi-gods; for while the gods surrendered the 
bodies even of their own sons to the doom of nature, 
yet they have made immortal the memory of their 
valour. 

-*Now while our forefathers and the Lacedae- 
monians were always emulous of each other, yet 
during that time their rivalry was for the noblest 
ends ; they did not look upon each other as enemies 
but as competitors, nor did they court the favour of 
the barbarians for the enslavement of the Hellenes ® ; 
on the contrary, they were of one mind when the 
common safety was in question, and their rivalry 
with each other was solely to see which of them 
should bring this about. 

They first displayed their valour when Darius sent 
his troops; for when the Persians landed in Attica 
the Athenians did not wait for their allies, but, making 
the common war their private cause, they marched 
out with their own forces alone to meet an enemy 
who looked with contempt upon the whole of Hellas 
—a mere handful against thousands upon thousands ° 
—as if they were about to risk the lives of others, 
not their own; the Lacedaemonians, on the other 
hand, no sooner heard of the war in Attica than they 
put all else aside and came to our rescue, having 
made as great haste as if it had been their own 
country that was being laid waste. A proof of the 
swiftness and of the rivalry of both is that, according 
to the account, our ancestors on one and the same 
day’ learned of the landing of the barbarians, 
rushed to the defence of the borders of their land, 


¢ The Athenians at Marathon were reckoned at ten 
thousand, the Persians at about two hundred thousand. 

4 Echoed from Thue. i. 70. 

¢ Isocrates makes greater “‘ haste’ than Herod. vi. 110. 
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ViKNTAVTAS TPOTTALoV oTHoa Tov Toney, Tovs 
5° év tpiol Hpépars Kal TOGAVTALS vugt dvaKdova 
Kat xlAia oTddva. SucAetv oTparoTredw _Topevo- 
wevous. ovTw afddp jyretx Inoav ol pev pera 
oxetv TOV Kwdvvwv, ot de pOjjvac ovpBahovres 
gg mplv eAdety Tous BonOjcovras. pera, de Taira ye- 
vomevns THS VOTEPOV oTparelas, 1 avToOS Hepes 
nyayev, ekAuT@v ev Ta Baotrea, oTparnyos de 4 

KaTacTHVvat ToAuHoas, amavtas de TOUS EK THS 

"Actas ovvayelpas: mept od tis ody vmepBodas — 

mpobupnbets eimety eAdtTw Ta&v dTapXovTwY €Lpy- 
89 Kev; Os els Toootrov AADev trepnpavias, wWoTEe — 
wuKpov jLev nynodpevos epyov eivar THY “EAAada 
yetpwoacba, Povdnfeis Se Tovwotrov pvypetov 
Katadurety 6 ft) THS avOpwrivns pvcews EoTwW, 
o0 mpdTepov éemavoaTo mplv e€e0pe Kal ovrnvay- 
Kacev 0 mavtes OpvrAovow, wWoTe TH OTpaToTrédw 
mAcboar rev dia THs Hrreipov, meleboar Se Ota THS 
Garatrns, Tov pev “EAAjomovrov CevEas, Tov O 
"A€w dwopvéas. 

IIpos 67) Tov ovTw péya dpovnoavTa Kal THAL- 
KabTa dvampagdpevov Kat Tooo’Twv deoTroTHV 
VEVOMLEVoV amyvTwv SveAdjevoe TOV Kivduvov, Aake- 
Oarwovior prev eis WeppomvAas mpos to zelov, 
xiAious adtdv emaAdEavres Kat TOV cvppaxwv 
oXtyous mapadaBdvres, cis év Tots oTevots KwAVCOV- 
TES aUTOUS TEpaiTépw mpoeADeiv, of 8° Tuerepor 


‘\ 


ee Se ee oe ee ee ee 


Te ee a ee ee ey Pe 


[59] 
90 


* This agrees with Herod. vi. 120. 

’ The second campaign is described by Herod. vii.-ix. 

° A like artificiality of rhetoric to describe the pre- 
sumption of Xerxes in building a bridge across the Helles- 
pont for his troops and a canal through the promontory of 
riz . 
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won the battle, and set up a trophy of victory over 
the enemy ; while the Lacedaemonians in three days 
and as many nights % covered twelve hundred stadia 
in marching order: so strenuously did they both 
hasten, the Lacedaemonians to share in the dangers, 
the Athenians to engage the enemy before their 
helpers should arrive. Then came the later expedi- 
tion,? which was led by Xerxes in person; he had 
left his royal residence, boldly taken command as 
general in the field, and collected about him all the 
hosts of Asia. What orator, however eager to over- 
shoot the mark, has not fallen short of the truth in 
speaking of this king, who rose to such a pitch of 
arrogance that, thinking it a small task to subjugate 
Hellas, and proposing to leave a memorial such as 
would mark a more than human power, did not stop 
until he had devised and compelled the execution of 
a plan whose fame is on the lips of all mankind—a 
plan by which, having bridged the Hellespont and 
channelled Athos, he sailed his ships across the main- 
land, and marched his troops across the main ? ¢ 

It was against a king who had grown so proud, 
who had carried through such mighty tasks, and who 
had made himself master of so many men, that our 
ancestors and the Lacedaemonians marched forth, 
first dividing the danger: the latter going to Ther- 
mopylae to oppose the land forces with a thousand 4 
picked soldiers of their own, supported by a few of 
their allies, with the purpose of checking the Persians 
in the narrow pass from advancing farther ; while 


Athos for his ships (Herod. vii. 22-24) seems to have been 
conventional. Cf. [Lysias], Hpitaph.29 and Aesch. Persians, 
745 ff. 

4 There were originally in all about four thousand, 
according to Herod. vii. 202. 
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martépes em “Aprepiovoy, éENKOVTA TPLApELs manpe- 
cavres mpos dav TO TOV TroAe pion VAUTLKOD. 
91 rabra Sé movety érdAuwv ody ovTwW TV TOEWiWV 
A A > ye > ~ 
Katappovodvtes ws mpos aAAjdovs aywvidvTes, 
~ \ / ~ 
AakeSayidvioe prev Cndrobdvtes tHhv modw ifs 
A ~ N >? a 
Mapabdvu payns, Kal Cntobvres atrovs efta@oat, 
\ ‘4 \ ot > ~ € I ¢ ~ IALe 
Kal dedwoTes puy Sls edeEHs 1 OAS Hu@dv aitva, 
A ~ / ¢ cee Bo / 
yévnrat Tots “EAAnot THs Twrnplias, ot 6 NwEeTEpor 
LA \ No PS) XG) \ ~ 
uddvata pev BovAdpevor diadvAdgar THY Tapotcav 
A a \ A / 
dd€av, Kal maou Tovnoat davepov OTL Kal TO TpO- 
> b) \ > > >? \ / beat 
Tepov Ov apetnv adr’ od dia TUYNV EviKYHOAY, 
” \ / AY v4 2 eS \ 
émeita Kal mpoayayeobar tovs “EXAnvas emt TO 
A ~ / a 
dtavavpayety, emidetEavtes avdTots Cpmotws ev Tots 
vauTiKots KwWdUvoLs Woamep ev Tots melois THV 
dpetynv Tod mAnOous mepiyvyvopevyy. 
/ 
92 “loas de tas ToAuas TapacyovTes odY dpoLats 
> , A / > > ¢ \ / 
EXpyTavTo Tats TUxats, aAN’ ot prev SuedOapyoav 
\ A A ~ a a 
Kal Tais Wvyats wKavTEes Tots owpaow arretmov 
\ \ iy etd A 
(od yap dn TobTO ye Oeuts eizretv, Ws HrTHOnoav: 
55 \ \ tel a .¢/ ¢ a: ry det 
ovdels yap avTa@v duyetv n€iwaev), ot 8 Huérepor 
\ \ / 
Tas plev mpomdAous eviknoay, émedy & NKovoav 
“a / N / ~ 
Tis mapodov Tovs ToAeiovs Kparobytas, olKade 
; / ~ 
KatamAevoavres ovtws eBovAetoavto mept Tov 


Aowr@v, WOTeE AAO l AG ITOU 
; TOAAwY Kat KaA@Y avTots TpoELpya-= 


, 3 aA x , A if BA / 
OMEVWV EV TOLS TEeAEUTALOLS TOV KLVOUVwWYV ETL TAECOV 

, 
dunveyKay. 


* An understatement of the number. Cf. Herod. viii. 1. 
° Paralleled in Plato, Menex. 240 p; [Lysias] Epitaph. 
23; Lycurg. Against Leocr. 108. 
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our ancestors sailed to Artemisium with sixty tri- 
remes ® which they had manned to oppose the whole 
armada of the enemy. And they dared to do these 
things, not so much in contempt of their foes as 
in keen rivalry against each other: the Lacedae- 
monians envying our city its victory at Marathon, 
and seeking to even the score, and fearing, further- 
more, lest our city should twice in succession be the 
instrument of saving Hellas; while our ancestors, 
on the other hand, desired above all to maintain the 
reputation they had won, and to prove to the world 
that in their former battle they had conquered 
through valour and not through fortune, and in the 
next place to incite the Hellenes to carry on the war 
with their ships, by showing that in fighting on the 
sea no less than on the land valour prevails over 
numbers.? 

But though they displayed equal courage, they 
did not meet with similar fortunes. The Lacedae- 
monians were utterly destroyed. Although in spirit 
they were victorious, in body they were outworn ; 
for it were sacrilege to say that they were defeated, 
since not one of them deigned to leave his post.° 
Our ancestors, on the other hand, met and conquered 
the advance squadron of the Persians; and when 
they heard that the enemy were masters of the pass,4 
they sailed back home and adopted such measures 
for what remained to be done that, however many 
and however glorious had been their previous achieve- 
ments, they outdid themselves still more in the final 
hazards of that war. 


¢ This paragraph is closely paralleled in [Lysias] Epitaph. 
31; Hypereides, Hpitaph. 27 ; and Lycurg. Against Leocr. 48. 
¢ 'Thermopylae. 
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"Adduws yap andvrwy TOv cvppaywv | Ota 
keypevwv, Kat [leAorovynciwy jev SvarerxelovTwy 
tov “lobuov Kat Cyrovvtwy idtay avtots owrnptay, 
tov 8 ddAdwv woAewr bd Tots BapPapots ye- 
yernuevov Kal ovaoTpaTevomevwn exewors, MANY Et 
ris Sud puxpdtynTa mapynucAynOn, mpoomdcovady de 
tpiypwv Svaxootwy Kat xiAiwy Kal melijs oTpatids 
dvapiOunrov peArovons «is THY “ArtuKny eto- 


[60] BaAAew, ovdeptas wrnpias adrois bropawoperns, 


94 


95 


GAN épynpor ovppdxywv ‘yeyevnwevor Kat TOV 
eA\riSwv amraca@v dinuaptyKdtes, e€ov adtots p17 
udvoy Tovs TapovTas Kivdvvous Sdiadvyety adda. 
Kat tysas e€atpérovs AaBeiv, as avrots €didov 
Baowreds yovpevos, ef TO THS TOAEWS mpoodAaBot 
vauTiKov, Tapaxphua Kat IleAomovvjcov Kparn- 
cew, ovy Uméemewav Tas Tap EeKEelvov SwpEds, OVD 
> / a 174 id 3 / > id 
opytabevtes tots “EAAnow ore mpovdd8noav acpe- 
vws emt Tas StadAayas tas mpos Tods BapBapouvs 
wpynoav, ar’ adrot pev drep THs é€Aevbepias 
moAcnety mapeckevalovto, Tots 5° dAXous THY dov- 
Aelav atpovpevois ovyyvwpnv elyov. yobvto yap 
Tais pev tamewats Tov moAEwY TpoonKel eK 
mavTos tpotov Cyretv tiv owrnpiav, tats Se 
mpoeatavat THs “EXAddos aévovoats ody olovTr 
civat Swadevyew tods Kwdvvous, GAN womrep TOV 
avdpav tots Kadots Kayabois atperwrepov éort 
KaAds amobavety 7) Chv alcyp@s, ottw Kal TOV 
moXewy Tats UmEepexovoats AvoutedActy €& avOpwmwyv 
apaviahiivar adAdrov 7 SovrAas bhOAvat yevouevas. 


a An army of 2,640,000, ace. to Herod. vii. 185. 

® The attempt to bribe the Athenians was, according to. 
Herod. viii. 136, made after the battle of Salamis. 
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For when all the allies were in a state of dejection, 
and the Peloponnesians were fortifying the Isthmus 
and selfishly seeking their own safety; when the 
other states had submitted to the barbarians and 
were fighting on the Persian side, save only those 
which were overlooked because of their insignificance ; 
when twelve hundred ships of war were bearing 
down upon them, and an innumerable army? was 
on the point of invading Attica; when no light of 
deliverance could be glimpsed in any quarter, but, 
on the contrary, the Athenians had been abandoned 
by their allies and cheated of their every hope ; and 
when it lay in their power not only to escape from 
their present dangers but also to enjoy the signal 
honours which the King held out to them, since he 
conceived that if he could get the support of the 
Athenian fleet he could at once become master of 
the Peloponnesus also, then our ancestors scorned to 
accept his gifts ;® nor did they give way to anger 
against the Hellenes for having betrayed them and 
rush gladly to make terms with the barbarians ; 
nay, by themselves they made ready to battle for 
freedom, while they forgave the rest for choosing 
bondage. For they considered that while it was 
natural for the weaker states to seek their security 
by every means, it was not possible for those states 
which asserted their right to stand at the head of 
Hellas to avoid the perils of war; on the contrary, 
they believed that just as it is preferable for men 
who are honourable to die nobly rather than to live 
in disgrace, so too it is better for cities which are 
illustrious to be blotted out from the sight of man- 
kind rather than to be seen in a state of bondage. 
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SHAov 8° dru tabra devonFnoar: €7reLo1) yap ovx 
ofol 7 Hoav mpos audorépas dua rraparagaobar 
ras Svvdpeis, mapadaBdvtes amavta tov oxAov 
Tov ek THs moAEwS Els THY eXopEevNY Vijcov €&- 
émrevoar, wv” ev wéper pos EKaTEepay KivduVEevowWOW. 

Kairo. 7s dv éxetvwv dvdpes apetvous 7 waAdAov 
diridAdnves Ovres emiderxOetev, ottwes €rAyoav 
emidelv, wate put) Tots Aouwrots aitvoe yeveobar THs 
Sovrelas, épyunv pev tiv modAw yevowernv, THY 
S¢ ywpav moplovpévnv, tepa de ovdAdpeva Kat 
vems eumumpapevous, amavTa d€ TOV mdAEMoV TreEpt 
Ty Tarplda tiv adTa@v yuyvdpmevov; Kal ovde 
rabr améypyoev avtois, ad\Aad mpos yxtAias Kat 
dtaKkoclas Tpinpers ovor Svavavpayety eweAAnaav. 
o} pv eidbnoav: Katatoxyuvbévtes yap Iledo- 

/ \ > \ b) ~ \ / 

TovvyioL THY apeTHV avT@V, Kal vopicavTEs TpO- 


/ \ lat ¢ / 29? > \ 
diadlapevTwy prev TOV nuetéepwv ovd avToL 


/ / 3 > > / A 
owlyncecba, KatopbwodvTwy 8 els atuysiav Tas 
avt@v mores KataoThoew, HYvayKaoOnoay peTa- 


A “~ / \ \ \ / ‘ 
oxely TOV KWovVwY. Kat Tods pev DopdBous Tods 


? a ld / \ \ \ \ 

cv TH TpPAyUaTL yevomevous Kat TAS Kpavyas Kal 

/ \ \ 7 > \ ~ 

Tas Tapakerevoets, & KOWa TaVTWY eoTL THV 
/ BQ9 aA 

vavpaxovvtwy, ovK old oO Tut det A€yovTa dia- 


/ “A > > \ / ~ 3 
TpiBew a 8° €otiv tdia Kal THs yewovias aka 


kal Tots mpoerpnrevors Opodoyovpeva, TadTa 8° €pov 
epyov €oTly eumetv. TocovTOV yap 4 TOAts HUaV 
Ouedeper, or” nv aképatos, war avaoTaTos ‘yevo- 
evn metovs pev ovveBdAeTo rTpippets ets TOV 
Kivovvoy tov dmép ths “ENAdSos 7) odpmavres of 


2 Cf. [Lysias], Epitaph. 33 ff. 
’ Unlike Gorgias, Fr. 18, and [Lysias], Epitaph. 37, who 
do go into such details. fe 
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It is evident that they were of this mind ; for when 
they were not able to marshal themselves against 
both the land and the sea forces at once, they 
took with them the entire population, abandoned 
the city, and sailed to the neighbouring island, 
in order that they might encounter each force in 
turn. 

And yet how could men be shown to be braver or 
more devoted to Hellas than our ancestors, who, to 
avoid bringing slavery upon the rest of the Hellenes, 
endured to see their city made desolate, their land 
ravaged, their sanctuaries rifled, their temples 
burned, and all the forces of the enemy closing in 
upon their own country? But in truth even this 
did not satisfy them ; they were ready to give battle 
on the sea—they alone against twelve hundred ships 
of war. They were not, indeed, allowed to fight 
alone ; for the Peloponnesians, put to shame by our 
courage, and thinking, moreover, that if the Athenians 
should first be destroyed, they could not themselves 
be saved from destruction, and that if the Athenians 
should succeed, their own cities would be brought 
into disrepute, they were constrained to share the 
dangers. Now the clamours that arose during the 
action, and the shoutings and the cheers—things 
which are common to all those who fight on ships— 
I see no reason why I should take time to describe ; ® 
my task is to speak of those matters which are dis- 
tinctive and give claim to leadership, and which 
confirm the arguments which I have already ad- 
vanced. In short, our city was so far superior while 
she stood unharmed that even after she had been 
laid waste she contributed more ships to the battle 
for the deliverance of Hellas than all the others put 
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/ ’ \ A \ e ~ ¢ ” 
vavpaxyncavres, ovdels de mpos NUAs oUTwWS EXEL 
SuopevOs, bs Tis odK adv Opodoyjoee Sua pev THY 
vavpaxlay Hyds TO ToAdum Kparhoar, TavTys de 
ayy ToAw aittay yevécbar. 

99 Kaitou wedAovons oTpateias emt Tods BapBapous 
ZcecOar tivas xp THY yepoviay Exew; Ov TOVS 
év T@ mpotépw ToAduw parior eddoKxyjoarras, 
Kal moAAdKis prev (dia mpoKxwduvevoavtas, ev de 
Tots Kowois TOV aywvwv aproTetwy afiwlévras ; 
od tovs THY adT@v éekAuTévTas vUmep THS TOV 
dAAwy owrnplas, Kal 76 Te TaAaLoV otKLOTAS TOV 
mAreloTwv “moXewv yevopévous, Kal maAw avTas 
ex TOV peyloTwy ovudopa@v diacwoavras; mas 
S odk av dewa mafomev, «i TOV KaK@v mActoTov — 
fepos preTacyovTes ev Tats Tysats eAaTTOv Exeww 
agwwletpev, Kal ToTe mpoTtaxOévTes Umep aTavTwV 
viv etépots axodovbety avayKacbeimev; 

100 Mexype pev odv tovTwv otd’ 6te mavTes av Opo- 
Aoyyjoevav mAcloTwv ayabdv thy moAWw THY nweE- 
Tépav aitiav yeyevqobat, Kal Suxaiws av avrThs 
Tv yYyewoviav eivat: peta S€ tTabr’ dn TwWes 
av Katnyopobow, ws enedi) THY apxny THs 
bararrns mapeAdBomev, moAA@v KaK@v aitvoe Tots 
"EAAnou Karéotrypev, Kal tov te MnAtwv avdpa- 
TMOOLoMLOV Kat TOV Ukuwvalwy GAeOpov €v Tovrots 


@ So Panath. 50 and [Lysias], Lpitaph. 42. But according 
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together“ who fought in the engagement; and 
no one is so prejudiced against us that he would not 
acknowledge that it was by winning the sea fight 
that we conquered in the war, and that the credit 
for this is due to Athens.? 

Who then should have the hegemony, when a 
campaign against the barbarians is in prospect? 
Should it not be they who distinguished themselves 
above all others in the former war? Should it not 
be they who many times bore, alone, the brunt of 
battle, and in the joint struggles of the Hellenes 
were awarded the prize of valour? Should it not be 
they who abandoned their own country to save the 
rest of Hellas, who in ancient times founded most of 
the Hellenic cities, and who later delivered them 
from the greatest disasters? Would it not be an 
outrage upon us, if, having taken the largest share 
in the evils of war, we should be adjudged worthy 
of a lesser share in its honours, and if, having at that 
time been placed in the lead in the cause of all the 
Hellenes, we should now be compelled to follow the 
lead of others ? 

Now up to this point I am sure that all men would 
acknowledge that our city has been the author of 
the greatest number of blessings, and that she should 
in fairness be entitled to the hegemony. But from 
this point on some take us to task, urging that after 
we succeeded to the sovereignty of the sea we 
brought many evils upon the Hellenes; and, in 
these speeches of theirs, they cast it in our teeth 
that we enslaved the Melians and destroyed the 


to Herod. viii. 44-48 the Athenians furnished 180, the others 
198. 
> Cf. Panath. 51. 
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101 Tots Adyots mtv mpopepovaww. eye a nyodpa ; 
Tp@Tov juev ovdev eivar TobTo onpetov ws pres 
Tpxojiev, el TEs TOV ToAcunoavT@y mpiv oper pa 
dawovrar Kodacbevtes, ara ToAv 70d€ pectlov — 
TEK[LNpLov ws Kadds SupKodpev Ta TOY ovp- 
[62] udywv, ote TOV odewv 7@v bg’ jpiv odody 
102 oddeula TavTals Tats cvppopais TepleTegev. ETELT 
et prev GAAoL TwWes TOV adTav Tpaypatav mpao- 
tepov ézepeAnbnoar, etkOTWS Gy qty emiryppev 
et dé pute TodTO -yéyove pn olovrT jeoTl ToTOU- 
Twv moAewv TO TARBOS Kparetv, iy py Tus Kodaly ) 
tovs e€apapTavovras, 7OS ovK 70n dixarov €oTl 
Huds émaiweiv, ot Twes €AaxtoTots XaremyvavTes 
meiotov xpdvov TIv apynv Katacxety ndvvnOnpev; — 
103 Otuar 5€ waar doxetv Tovrous Kpatlatous ™po- 
oTatas yevnocofar TOV “EMiyev, ep @v ot meu - i 
apxncavres dpiora TeyXavouse mpafavres. emt 
TowWvV THs TweTEepas Wyemovias evpnaopev Kal TOUS 
olkous Tovs idiovs mpos evdatpoviay mAeioTtov 
104 emiddvtas Kal Tas woes peyloTas yevopevas. ov 
yap edlovotuev tats avbfavouévars adt@v, ovde 
Tapayas eveTo.odpev ToAiTelas evavTias mapaKab- 


* The Melian episode is dramatically told by Thucydides 
v. 84-116. Because the Melians refused to join the Delian 
Confederacy they were besieged and conquered by the 
Athenians, 416 B.c. The men of military age were put to- 
the sword and the women and children sold into slavery. 
Five hundred Athenians were later settled there. Scione 
revolted from the Confederacy in 423 s.c. Reduced to 
subjection in 421 3.c., the people suffered the same fate as. 
did the Melians later and their territory was occupied by 
Plataean refugees (Thuc. iy. 120-130). "These are blots on 
the record which Isocrates can at best condone. “ Ey 
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people of Scione.* I, however, take the view, in the 
first place, that it is no sign that we ruled badly if 
some of those who were at war with us are shown 
to have been severely disciplined, but that a much 
clearer proof that we administered the affairs of our 
allies wisely is seen in the fact that among the states 
which remained our loyal subjects not one experi- 
enced these disasters. In the second place, if other 
states had dealt more leniently with the same circum- 
stances, they might reasonably censure us; but since 
that is not the case, and it is impossible to control 
so great a multitude of states without disciplining 
those who offend, does it not follow that we deserve 
praise because we acted harshly in the fewest possible 
eases and were yet able to hold our dominion for the 
greatest length of time ? 

But I believe that all men are of the opinion that 
those will prove the best leaders and champions of 
the Hellenes under whom in the past those who 
yielded obedience have fared the best. Well, then, 
it will be found that under our supremacy the private 
households grew most prosperous and that the 
commonwealths also became greatest. For we were 
not jealous of the growing states,” nor did we en- 
gender confusion among them by setting up con- 
flicting polities side by side, in order that faction 
the gods are not thought to be above reproach,” he says in 
the Panathenaicus, 62-64, where he discusses frankly these 
sins of the Athenian democracy. Xenophon tells us that 
when the Athenians found themselves in like case with 
these conquered peoples after the disaster at Aegospotami 
they bitterly repented them of this injustice, Hell. ii. 3. 

> In this and the following paragraphs we have a summing 
up of the spirit of the Athenian hegemony in contrast to 
that of the Spartan supremacy described in 115 ff Cf. 
Panath. 59 ff. 
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tatdvres, Ww addAnjAots jev oraovalovey, mas oe 
dpipoTrepor Jepamrevouev, aAXa THY TOV CUE PAaXeV 
OLovolav Kowny wpéererav vopilovres Tots avrots 
vopows amdoas Tas TOAELs SumKOD LEY, CUP PLAaXLKDS 
GAN od Seom0tiK@s BovdAevopevou rept avray, 
éAwy pev TOV TpaypaTwv eTLOTATODVTES, dig. 6 
éxdotous éAevbépous e@vres etvat, Kal T@ pev 
mAnber Bonfodvtes, Tats Oe duvacretats arohe- 
wovvtTes, Sewov TyovpeEvot Tous moAAovs bo Tots 
dAlyots elvat, Kal TOUS Tats ovotats evOeeoTEpous 
7a 0 dAAa pydév xelpovs ovTas ameAavveoba Tov 
apxy@v, ete de Kowts THs maT ptoos ovens TOUS MEV 
tupavvetv tods b€ peTokeiv, Kat Pvoet moAtTas 
évTas vow THs ToAuTEtas amroaTepetaUat. 

Towatr’ éyovres tats dAvyapyiats emiTiyav Kal 
Treiw ~TOUTwWY, THY adTHVY moAITElav HYTeEp Tap 
nly avtots Kat Tapa tots aAdXots KATEOTHOALED, 
jv ovK old 6 Te det bia pakpoTépwv emavely, 
dAAws TE Kal ouvTopws Exovta SnA@oat rept 
abThs. peTa yap tav’Tyns olkobvtTes <BdopyKovT’ 
evn dveTehecav azretpor prev TUpavvidav, eAevOepot SE 
mpos tovs BapBdpous, aoraciacto. b€ mpos adds 
avrous, elpyvyv 0 ayovtes Tpos mavTas avOpwrous. 

‘Yep dv mpoojker tods ed dpovodvras peydAnv 

* rats duvacTecars means simply * powers ” in 81, but com- 


monly powers not responsible to the people—oligarchies as 
here or tyrannies as in 39. 


’ A pan-Hellenic sentiment. Cf. 81. 

* Citizens under oligarchies are without rights; they are 
like the metics in Athens—residents on sufferance. 

“ By vous, nature. Cf. “ All men are created equal.” 
The contrast between nature and convention—@vo.s and 


vouos —Wwas a favourite topic of discussion among the 
sophists. Cf. an echo of it in To Dem. 10. 
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might be arrayed against faction and that both 
might court our favour. On the contrary, we re- 
garded harmony among our allies as the common 
boon of all, and therefore we governed all the cities 
under the same laws, deliberating about them in the 
spirit of allies, not of masters ; guarding the interests 
of the whole confederacy but leaving each member 
of it free to direct its own affairs ; supporting the 
people but making war on despotic powers,* con- 
sidering it an outrage that the many should be 
subject to the few, that those who were poorer in 
fortune but not inferior in other respects should be 
banished from the offices, that, furthermore, in a 
fatherland which belongs to all in common? some 
should hold the place of masters, others of aliens,° 
and that men who are citizens by birth should be 
robbed by law of their share in the government. 

It was because we had these objections, and others 
besides, to oligarchies that we established the same 
polity © in the other states as in Athens itself—a 
polity which I see no need to extol at greater length, 
since I can tell the truth about it in a word: They 
continued to live under this regime for seventy years,f 
and, during this time, they experienced no tyrannies, 
they were free from the domination of the barbarians, 
they were untroubled by internal factions. and they 
were at peace with all the world. 

On account of these services it becomes all think- 


¢ A democratic government. Cf. Panath. 54 ff. 

* A round number. So [Lysias], Epitaph. 55. Demo- 
sthenes reckons the period of supremacy more accurately 
at 73 years, 477-404. In Panath. 56 Isocrates reckons it 
at 65 years—roughly from the Confederacy of Delos to the 
Athenian disaster in Sicily, which was really the beginning 
of the end of the Athenian supremacy. 
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ydpw éyew modAd paddov 7 Tas KAnpouxias npetv 
Gvedilew, as tyets els Tas Eepnuovpevas TOV 
morewv dudakhs evexa TOY xXwpiwv, add od 
Sua mAcoveélay e€eméuTopev. onyetov d€ TovTwv: 
Zyovres yap x@pav pev ws mpos To TAHbos THv 
moditav eAaxiorny, apx7v dé peytoTny, Kat KeE- 
Krnevor Tpinpets SimAacias pev 7) ovpravTes ot 
drow, Suvapévas S€ pos dis TocavTas KwodvveveLV, 
droKkenevns THs EdBotas bro tiv “Artuxny, 7 Kat 
mpos Tihv apynv Thy THs Oadrarrns edpuds cixe Kal 
Ti ddAnyv apeTiV amrachv THv vyowv Orépepe, Kpa- 
toovtes adths uadAov 7 THs WueTepas adTav, Kal 
mpos TovTos elddtes Kal TOV “EAAQvwv Kal TOV 
BapBapwv tovTous padvor’ evdoKyLovvTas, ol TOUS 
Odpovs avacTatovs moijoavtes APOovov Kal pa- 
Gupov avrots Kateatyaavto Tov Biov, duws ovdEV 
TOUTwWV NUas ETIpE TEpl TOds EXovTas THY VHGOV 
eEapaprety, dAAd pdvor 1) TOV peyaAnv Svvayw 
AaBovrwy mepteiSopev Huds adtods damopwrépws 
Cavras ta&v Sovdevew aitiav exdvTwv. KatToL 
BovAdpevou aeoverteiv odk av 8% mov Ths pev 


/ ~ > A 
Ukiwvaiwv yhs émeOupjocapev, Hv UAaravéwv tots 


* Allotments of lands to Athenian colonists in Greek 
territory, as in Scione and Melos. See note on 101. For 
these ‘ cleruchies,”’ as they were called, see Gardner and 
Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, pp. 602 ff. 

’ ‘The total population including foreign residents and 


slaves is reckoned at about 500,000; the total area is about 


700 square miles. 
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ing men to be deeply grateful to us, much rather 
than to reproach us because of our system of 
colonization ;* for we sent our colonies into the 
depopulated states for the protection of their terri- 
tories and not for our own aggrandizement. And 
here is proof of this: We had in proportion to 
the number of our citizens a very small territory,? 
but a very great empire; we possessed twice as 
many ships of war as all the rest combined,¢ and 
these were strong enough to engage double their 
number ; at the very borders of Attica lay Euboea, 
which was not only fitted by her situation to command 
the sea, but also surpassed all the islands in her 
general resources,? and Euboea lent itself more 
readily to our control than did our own country ; 
besides, while we knew that both among the Hellenes 
and among the barbarians those are regarded most 
highly who have driven their neighbours from their 
homes’ and have so secured for themselves a life 
of affluence and ease, nevertheless, none of these 
considerations tempted us to wrong the people of 
the island; on the contrary, we alone of those who 
have obtained great power suffered ourselves to live 
in more straitened circumstances than those who 
were reproached with being our slaves.’ And yet, 
had we been disposed to seek our own advantage, 
we should not, I imagine, have set our hearts on the 
territory of Scione (which, as all the world knows, 


¢ See Thue. ii. 13 and viii. 79. 

4 Herodotus characterizes Euboea as a ‘large and pros- 
perous’”’ island, v.31. Cf. Thuc. viii. 96. 

¢ This cynical remark points to the Spartan conquest of 
Messene. 

*f Probably a taunt flung at the Euboeans and all who 
were under the protection and influence of Athens. 
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ds tas Karadvyoto. daiwopeba TaApadovTes, 
trocavTny Se xywpav mapeAiropev,  mavTas cL 
Auds edTopwrEepous ETroLncEV. 

Tovodtwy tolvev hav yeyernuevav, Kat ToCAv~ 
ony miotw SeSwKdtwv trép Tob pr TOV addoTpiwy 
émbupeiv, ToAL@ou KaTHyopety ot TOV deKadap- 
yidv Kowwricavtes Kal Tas adta&v maTpidas dia- 
Avpnvdpevor Kal puKkpas pev TounoavtTes Sokely 
elvar Tas TOV Tpoyeyernuevwy adiKlas, ovdEuLav 
5é Aurdvres drepBorAnv Tots adOis BovAopévous 
veveobar movnpois, aAAd pacKovtes pev AaKwvi- 
Cew, tavavtia 8 éxelvois emitydevovTes, Kal TAS 
pev MndAiwy ddvpopevor ovpdopds, mept de Tovs 
avt@v moXitas aviKeota ToAUHnoavTes e€apapretv. 
motov yap atvrtovs ddiknua diépvyev; 4 TL TOV 
aicypav 7 dSewadv od dueEHADov; ot Tovs pev 
dvomwTatous moToTaTous evoutlov, Tovs de mpo- 
ddtas wWomep edvepyétas elepdtrevov, HpodvTo de 
tov Eikdtwv evi’ dovAevew wot eis Tas avTaV 
matpioas vBpilew, waddov 8 ériuwv Tovs avTo- 
xelpas Kal poveas TOV modiTav 7 Tods yoveas Tovs 


¢ > ~ > ~ 3 lan 
avT@v, els Totto 6 wudTnTos dmavTas pas 


1 éviT: éviow OA, 


“ When their city was destroyed in the Peloponnesian 
War, 427 8.c., the Plataeans took refuge in Athens and were 
later settled in Scione. At the close of the war they were 
forced to leave Scione and again found refuge in Athens. 
By the Peace of Antalcidas they were restored to their own 
territory only to be driven from their homes by the Thebans 
in 372 B.c. Once more Athens became their refuge. See 
Plataicus 13 ff. 

’ In Athens and in other states under her influence 
there was in the oligarchical party a group of Spartan 
sympathizers who out-Spartaned the Spartans. After the 
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we gave over to our Plataean refugees), and passed 
over this great territory which would have enriched 
us all. 

Now although we have shown ourselves to be of 
such character and have given so convincing proof 
that we do not covet the possessions of others, we are 
brazenly denounced by those who had a hand in 
the decarchies ’—men who have befouled their own 
countries, who have made the crimes of the past 
seem insignificant, and have left the would-be 
scoundrels of the future no chance to exceed their 
villainy ; and who, for all that, profess to follow the 
ways of Lacedaemon, when they practise the very 
opposite, and bewail the disasters of the Melians, 
when they have shamelessly inflicted irreparable 
wrongs upon their own citizens. For what crime 
have they overlooked ? What act of shame or out- 
rage is wanting in their careers? They regarded 
the most lawless of men as the most loyal; they 
courted traitors as if they were benefactors; they 
chose to be slaves to one of the Helots ° so that they 
might oppress their own countries ; they honoured 
the assassins and murderers of their fellow-citizens 
more than their own parents ; and to such a stage of 
brutishness did they bring us all that, whereas in 


downfall of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War, 
when Sparta became the supreme power in Greece, 404 B.c., 
governing commissions of ten (‘‘ decarchies ”’), composed of 
these extremists, with a Spartan harmost and garrison to 
support them, were set up in most of these states by the 
Spartan general Lysander (Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 2). In Athens 
the ‘‘decarchy ”’ succeeded the rule of the thirty tyrants. 
Compare what Isocrates says here about the decarchies 
with Phil. 95 and Panath. 54. 

¢ The reference is to Lysander, who on his mother’s side 
was of Helot blood. ‘The Helots were serfs of the Spartans. 
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KatéoTnoav, Ware mpd TOD pev Sia THY mapodoay 
eddayoviay Kal tats puxpats artuxiats moAAovds 
Exactov *yudv éxew Tods ovprevOjcovras, emt de 
rhs tovrav apyns Sia 7d mARbos Tv otKkeiwv 
Kakov emavaduel aAdnjdovs €dcobvTes. ovdevi 
yap TocavTny axodjy mapéAurov wob” EeTépw ovv- 
aybecbFvar. Tivos yap obK egixovTo; 7 Tis ovTW 
méppw TOV ToATiKa@Y tv TpayyaTwr, COTS OUK 
éyyds hvayKaobn yevéobar Tv cvppopayv, ets as 
ai towatrar dvoeis Wuds KaTéoTnoav; «it ovK 
aisyvvovrat Tas €avT@v mdXets ovTWS avopuws dta- 
Bévres Kal THs huetépas adtkws KaTnyopodrtes, 
adAa mpos Tots GAAots Kal mepl TOV SiKa@V Kal 
Tov ypad@v Tv Tote Tap Huty yevouevew éyew 
ToAu@ow, avtol mAelous év TpLol nov aKpitous 
dmoxtelvavtes Ov 7 TAs emt THS apyHs amaons 
expwev. guyas de Kal oTdoels Kal vouwy ovy- 
yvoets Kal todtrerv petaBoAds, ert b€ Taidwv 
uBpets Kal yvvark@v aloyvvas Kal ypnuaTwv 
aptayas, Tis av dvvatto beEcAPetv; mAnv TooovToOv 
eimely €xyw Kal” amdvtTwy, OTe TA pev eb HU@V 
dewa padiws av tis evi Undiopate dueAvace, Tas Se 
cpayas Kal Tas dvopias Tas emt ToUTwWY yevomevas 
ovdeis av idoacbar dvvaito. 

Kat pny ob8€ tiv mapotcav eipyyynv, odd€ THY 
avtovoylay TH ev Tats moATElats prev OUK EvodoaV 


* In Athens 1500, according to Areop. 67; Against 
Lochites, 11. %: 


’ Such a decree of the Ecclesia as was passed in 378 B.c., 
when the new confederacy was formed, absolving the allies 
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former times, because of the prosperity which pre- 
vailed, every one of us found many to sympathize 
with him even in trifling reverses, yet under the rule 
of these men, because of the multitude of our own 
calamities, we ceased feeling pity for each other, 
since there was no man to whom they allowed enough 
of respite so that he could share another’s burdens. 
For what man dwelt beyond their reach? What 
man was so far removed from public life that he was 
not forced into close touch with the disasters into 
which such creatures plunged us? But in the face 
of all this, these men, who brought their own cities 
to such a pitch of anarchy, do not blush to make 
unjust charges against our city ; nay, to crown their 
other effronteries, they even have the audacity to 
talk of the private and public suits which were once 
tried in Athens, when they themselves put to death 
without trial more men” in the space of three 
months than Athens tried during the whole period 
of her supremacy. And of their banishments, their 
civil strife, their subversion of laws, their political 
revolutions, their atrocities upon children, their 
insults to women, their pillage of estates, who could 
tell the tale? I can only say this much of the whole 
business — the severities under our administration 
could have been readily brought to an end by a 
single vote of the people,? while the murders and 
acts of violence under their regime are beyond any 
power to remedy. 

And, furthermore, not even the present peace, 
nor yet that “ autonomy ” which is inscribed in the 


from paying tribute and from the practice of trying their 
cases in Athens. These had been the causes of friction. 
See Panath. 63, 
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év Sé tats ovvOiKats avayeypappevnv, agvov €Xé- 
cba paddov 7) THY apxiy Thy huweTEpav. Tis ‘yap 
dv rovadtys KaTaoTdcews emOuunoeev, ev 
KatamovTioTal pev THY OdAaTTav KaTEXOVGL, TeA- 
raotat S€ Tras méAets KaTaAapBdvovow, avi de 
To0 mpos érépous mepl THs Kwpas ToAepety EevTOs 
relyous of oXiTat mpos adAAjAovs paxovrat, 
mAelovs S€ moAeus alypaAwTo. yeyovacw 7 TmpwW 
TH elpyvyv yas tomnoacbar, dua dé THY TUKVO- 
TyTa THY petaBoAdy abvpuotépws Sidyovow ot Tas 
models oiKobvTes TOV Tals duyats eCnurmmpevwv: 
of ev yap To péAdov Sediaow, ot 6° aet KaTLEevat 
mpocdoK@ow. tooodtov 6 dméxovot Ths €eAevbe- 
plas Kal THS adtovoylas, WoO” ai ev bod TUpPavvots 
elait, Tas 8 dppootat Katéyovow, eviat 6 ava- 
oTaTo. yeyovact, THv 8 ot BapBapou Seororat 
KaleoTnKacw: ots Huets SiaPHvar ToAUHoavTas Ets 
tHv Kipwiany Kat petlov 7) mpoonKev adtots ppovy- 
gavtas ovTw Siefewev, WoTEe 1) povov TravoacbaL 
oTpateias ep Huds movovpevous aAAa Kal THV 
avTav xwpav avéyecbat mopfovpevynv, Kal dia- 
KoClals Kal ytAlats vavol mepuTrA€ovTas els TOTAU- 
THY TATEWOTHTA KaTECTHOAMEV, WOTE [LAaKpOV 


_* Above all, the Treaty or Peace of Antalcidas, 387 B.c. 
Cf. 120 ff. Xenophon, Hell. v. 1.31, quotes from this treaty : 

King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and 
the islands of Clazomene and Cyprus, shall belong to him. 
He thinks it just also to leave all the other cities autonomous, 
both small and great—except Lemnos, Imbros, and Seyros, 
which are to belong to Athens, as they did originally. 
Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will make 
war upon them, along with those who are of the same mind, 
by land as well as by sea, with ships and with money ” 
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treaties ® but is not found in our governments, is 
preferable to the rule of Athens. For who would 
desire a condition of things where pirates command 
the seas® and mercenaries occupy our cities; ° 
where fellow-countrymen, instead of waging war in 
defence of their territories against strangers, are 
fighting within their own walls 4% against each other ; 
where more cities have been captured in war ¢ than 
before we made the peace; and where revolutions 
follow so thickly upon each other that those who are 
at home in their own countries are more dejected 
than those who have been punished with exile? 
Yor the former are in dread of what is to come, while 
the latter live ever in the hope of their return. And 
so far are the states removed from “freedom ”’ and 
‘“‘ autonomy ’’/ that some of them are ruled by tyrants, 
some are controlled by alien governors, some have 
been sacked and razed,’ and some have become slaves 
to the barbarians—the same barbarians whom we 
once so chastened for their temerity in crossing over 
into Europe, and for their overweening pride, that 
they not only ceased from making expeditions 
against us, but even endured to see their own terri- 
tory laid waste;” and we brought their power so 
low, for all that they had once sailed the sea with 
twelve hundred ships, that they launched no ship of 
(Trans. by Grote, Hist. ix..p. 212). See Sogn Uauasl 
p. xliii, and introduction to Panegyricus. 
pe. In the absence of the Athenian fleet. 
© See 168, and introduction. 

nF Xen. Hell. v. 2. 1. é Cf. Panath. 97. 

f Freedom and autonomy—a single idea; see General 
Introd. p. xxxii; Plataicus, 24 ; Epist. viii. 7. 


4 See 126. 
» Allusion is to the victory of Conon at the Eurymedon, 


466 B.c. | ; 
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mAotov emt trade DaorArdos pe) kabeArew, aA" 
Hovylav dyew Kat Tovs Kalpovs TEplLevEly, adda 
1) TH Tapovon duvapet TLOTEVELV. oan 

Kai 7ad@” or dia THY TOY Tpoyovwy TaYv HME 
Tépwv apeTnv ovTWS cixev, ai THs ToAcws oup- 
dopat cadas emederEav" dua yap nets TE 77s 
dpxyjs ameotepovpeba Kal TOtS Edqow apx7) THY 
KaK@v eylyvero. peta yap TY eV EdMqorovr@ 
yevonerny atuxiay érépwv TyEHovwy KaTaoTaYTOV 
eviknoav pev ob dpBapot vavpaxoovTes, mpEav 
dé THs Baddr77:s, KaTeoxov de Tas mActoTas TOV 
vnowy, amtéByoav 8 ets THY Aaxavny, Kv@npa 
d€ Kata Kpatos eidov, dmacay dé thv IleAozov- 
vnoov KaK@s Trovwobyres TepreTAevaar. 

MadAtora & dv tis avvidor To péyeos Tis peta 
BodAjjs, et mapavayvoty Tas ouvinkas Tas r ep Ov 
yevopévas Kal Tas voV dvayeypapevas. TOTE [LEV 
yap nets davncduela THY apyny THY Baciréws 
opilovtes Kat THv ddpwv éviovs TatTovTes Kal Kw 
Avovtes abtov 7H Oaddtrn ypHoba: viv 8 éxeivos 
eoTw 6 dtoik@y 7a TOV “EXAnvwv, Kat mpootaTT@v 
d xpi wovety Exdotous, Kal ovov odK emtaTtabpous 
ev tats modeot Kabiotds. adv yap tovTov Tt 
T@v aAdwv troAouTdv e€oTw; od Kat TOO moAE“oU 
KUplos eyéveTo, Kal Ti elpivny éenpuTdvevoe, Kat 
TOV TapovTwy mpaypatwv emiatatns KabeaTnKEV; 
ovxX ws exeivov mAdopev Worep mpds SeomdTHY, 


* Cf. Areop. 80. There appears to have been a definite — 
treaty setting bounds beyond which neither the sea nor 
land forces of Persia might go: see 120 and Panath. 59-61 ; 
also Dem. False Legation 273; Lycurgus, Against Leoer. 73. 
This was the so-called Treaty of Callias: see Grote, Hist. 
v. pp. 192 ff. 
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war this side of Phaselis * but remained inactive and 
waited on more favourable times rather than trust 
in the forces which they then possessed. 

And that this state of affairs was due to the valour 
of our ancestors has been clearly shown in the fortunes 
of our city; for the very moment when we were 
deprived of our dominion marked the beginning of a 
dominion ? of ills for the Hellenes. In fact, after the 
disaster which befell us in the Hellespont,’ when our 
rivals took our place as leaders, the barbarians won 
a naval victory,? became rulers of the sea, occupied 
most of the islands,’ made a landing in Laconia, took 
Cythera by storm, and sailed around the whole 
Peloponnesus, inflicting damage as they went. 

One may best comprehend how great is the reversal 
in our circumstances if he will read side by side the 
treaties / which were made during our leadership and 
those which have been published recently ; for he 
will find that in those days we were constantly setting 
limits to the empire of the King,’ levying tribute on 
some of his subjects, and barring him from the sea ; 
now, however, it is he who controls the destinies of 
the Hellenes, who dictates * what they must each do, 
and who all but sets up his viceroys in their cities. 
For with this one exception, what else is lacking ? 
Was it not he who decided the issue of the war, was 
it not he who directed the terms of peace, and is it 
not he who now presides over our affairs? Do we 
not sail off to him as to a master, when we have 


» For this play of words—dpyx7%, “‘ beginning,’ and dpx7%, 
** dominion *—cf. Nicocles 28, Peace 101, Phil. 61. 

© Battle of Aegospotami 405 B.c. 

@ At the battle of Cnidus, but with the help of Conon. 

© See Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 7. ¥ See 115 and note. 

9 Cf. 118 and note. * Cf.175; Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 9. 
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aMAjAwY KaTHYOpHIOVTES; Ov Baohéea TOV peyav 
adTov TpocayopevopLEV, WOTTEP aixwaharot yeyove- 
Tes; ovdK év Tois TOAEpoLS TOtS TpPOS ddAnAous ev 
exelvw Tas eAridas €xopev THs owTnpias, 6s audo- 
répous Huds Woews av amroAeceLev; Rete e 

"Ov d&vov evOupnfevtas AYAVAKTHTAL pev Em 
rois mapotat, mofécat de THY Tyepoviay THY TNLETE- 
pav, pepibacbar de ANaxedatpovtots ore THY jev 
apxiv ets TOV TOAELoV KaTEDTHOAY WS erevdepu- 
covres tovs “EAAnvas, emi de Tedevtis ovrw 
moddods adt@v exddrovs émoincay, Kal THs pev 
Auetépas ToAews Tods "Iwvas anéornoav, €& Hs 
anwKnoav Kat ou’ jv modAaKts eowOnoay, Tots 
dé BapBapors adrods e€€docav, wv aicOV TOY TV 
ywpav €xovat Kat mpos ods ovd€ mubmOT ETav- 
cavto moAcpobrTes. | : 

Kai tore pev jyavaxtovv, 60° jets voptws 
emdpyew Tia@v névobsuev: vov 6 eis ToLavTHV 
Sovrciay Kabeorwtwv oddev ppovrilovaw avTav, 
ois odK e€apKet Sacpodroyeiofat Kat Tas aKpo- 
modes opav bro tTav €xOpav Katexopevas, aAAa 


~ Taal “A : A 
pos TALS KOLVALS ouppopats KQt TOLLS OWLAGL, 


> ~ > C. SIA > i 7 

dewoTEpa TacXOVeL THY Tap Huty apyupwvnTwV: 
~ ¢ \ ] / 

ovdels yap nUdv ovTws alkilerat Tods otKETas, 


~ - ‘ ne 
ws ekeivor Tovs eAevOépovs KoAdlovow. pLeyuorov 
Q ~~ ~ ~ ~~ , > . 
d€ TOV KaKOV, OTAV drep abTHs THs SovAEtas avay-: 


« The Peloponnesian War. 
b 
° By the Treaty of Antalcidas, negotiated by Sparta, the 
fonian cities of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands 
were given over to Persia (Xen. Hell. v. 1.31). . 
4 As, for example, over the Ionian cities. 
196 


See words of Brasidas in Thue. iv. 85. ‘ 
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complaints against each other? Do we not address 
him as “ The Great King ” as though we were the 
captives of his spear? Do we not in our wars against 
each other rest our hopes of salvation on him, who 
would gladly destroy both Athens and Lacedaemon ? 

Reflecting on these things, we may well be in- 
dignant at the present state of affairs, and yearn for 
our lost supremacy; and we may well blame the 
Lacedaemonians because, although in the beginning 
they entered upon the war® with the avowed inten- 
tion® of freeing the Hellenes,in the end they delivered 
so many of them into bondage, and because they in- 
duced the lonians to revolt from Athens, the mother 
city from which the Ionians emigrated and by whose 
influence they were often preserved from destruction, 
and then betrayed them® to the barbarians—those 
barbarians in despite of whom they possess their 
lands and against whom they have never ceased to 
war. 

At that time the Lacedaemonians were indignant 
because we thought it right by legitimate means to 
extend our dominion over certain peoples. Now, 
however, they feel no concern, when these peoples 
are reduced to such abject servitude that it is not 
enough that they should be forced to pay tribute and 
see their citadels occupied by their foes, but, in 
addition to these public calamities, must also in their 
own persons submit to greater indignities than those 
which are suffered in our world by purchased slaves ¢ ; 
for none of us is so cruel to his servants as are the 
barbarians in punishing free men. But the crowning 
misery is that they are compelled to take the field 


¢ Slaves by purchase were in worse case than slaves by 
capture in battle. 
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calwvrat ovotpatevecOar, Kal mroAepetv Tots €Aev- 
Bépois a€votow elvar, Kal tovodrovs Kwdvvous 
Sropévev, ev ois yrTTnbevTes pev Tapaxphua 
Siabbaprjcovrat, KatopOwaavres de pwaAXov ets TOV 
Nowrov ypovov SovAevaovaw. 

*Qv tivas dAAovs airiovs xp7) vopitew 7 Aaxe- 
Sarpovrious, ot TooavTanY ioxvv EXovTeEs TEpLop@at 
Tovs pev adTa@V ouppaxous yevopevous ovTw dewa 
mdcxovtas, Tov dé BapBapov tH Tav “KAAjvwy 
pon THY apxiy Thy adtob KaTacKevalopevov ; 
Kal mpoTepov prev Tovs Tupdvvous e&€Baddov, TH 
Sé mAnber tas BonBelas emovobvto, viv de Toaod- 
tov petaBeBAjKkacw, wate Tats pev moALTEetats 
moXepovat, Tas dé povapxias ovyKabioTaot. THV 
pev ye Mavrivéwv modw elpyyvns 4dn yeyevnwevns 
dvdotatov eroinoav, Kal Thy OnBaiwy Kadpetav 
KatéAaBov, kat vov “OdAvvbiovs Kat DAvaciovs 7roAt- 
opkotow, “Apivra S€ 7H Makeddvwv Baoret Kat 
Avovvoiw 7@ LikeAlas tupavvw Kat TH BapBapw 
T@ Ths “Actas Kpatobvre ovumpattovow ows ws 
peyloTyy apynv eEovow. Kaito. mas ovK aToTOV 
tovs mpocotOtas THv ‘EAAjvwy eva pev avdpa 
TooovTwy avOpmimwv Kabiotavat SeomdTHV, WV 
ovde tov apiOudv e€evpety padidv éort, tas Se 

wt = ai. 


* The Lonian cities were forced to fight with the Persians 
against Cyprus. See 134. 

” In 383 z.c. Cf. Peace 100; Xen. Hell. v. 2. 7. 

° Inthe same year. See Xen. Hell. vy. 2.25. The Cadmea 
was the citadel of Thebes. 

“ ‘This helps in dating the Panegyricus. 

_* The siege of Olynthus was begun in 382 B.c. See 
Xen, Hell. vy. 2. 11. The siege of Phlius was begun in 
380 B.c. See Xen. Hell. v. 2. 8. 
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with the enemy @ in the very cause of slavery and to 
fight against men who assert their right to freedom, 
and to submit to hazards of war on such terms that 
in case of defeat they will be destroyed at once, and 
in case of victory they will strengthen the chains of 
their bondage for all time to come. 

For these evils, who else, can we think, is to blame 
but the Lacedaemonians, seeing that they have so 
great power, yet look on with indifference while those 
who have placed themselves under the Lacedae- 
monian alliance are visited with such outrages, and 
while the barbarian builds up his own empire by 
means of the strength of the Hellenes? In former 
days, it is true, they used to expel tyrants and 
bring succour to the people, but now they have so 
far reversed their policy that they make war on 
responsible governments and aid in establishing 
absolute monarchies; they sacked and razed the 
city of Mantinea,® after peace had been concluded ; 
they seized the Cadmea’ in Thebes; and now @ 
they are laying siege to Olynthus and Phlius : ¢ 
on the other hand, they are assisting Amyntas, king 
of the Macedonians,’ and Dionysius,’ the tyrant 
of Sicily, and the barbarian king who rules over 
Asia,” to extend their dominions far and wide. 
And yet is it not extraordinary that those who stand 
at the head of the Hellenes should set up one man 
as master over a host of human beings so great that 
it is not easy to ascertain even their numbers, while 


* Amyntas, the father of Philip, was aided by the Spartans 
against Olynthus 383 B.c. See Archid. 46 and Phil. 106. 

9 For the sympathy between Sparta and Dionysius see 
Peace 99, Archid. 63. 

% By the Peace of Antalcidas. 
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~ tA 
peylotas TOV ToAewy pnd avras avTa@v eav etvat 
Kuptas, aAA dvayKalew SovAcvew 7) Tats oe 

128 orais auudopats meptBadrcw ; 6 be mavrov Sewvo- 
Tatov, OTav Tis ton Tovs 77v NYyEpoviay exew 
agwitvras emt pev Tovs EMqvas Ka exdorny 
TIV Lepav OTpaTEevopevovs, 7 pos dé Tous Bap- 
Bapous eis dmavTa TOV Ypovoy GUvppaxtay TrETTOWN- 

évous. 

129 Kat pndets droAaBy jLe dvoKcdws Exew, ore Tpa- 
yUTEpoV TOUTWY euvnoOny, mpoeimav ws TEpt Ouad- 
Aay@v Towmaopat Tovs Aoyous: ov yap iva mpos 
tovs dAdovs draBadrdw THY 7ddAWw Ty Aanedat- 
ploviwy ovTws eipyKa mepl adrav, aA iv’ adrovs 
€xelvous Tavow, Kal’ daov 6 Adyos dvvarar, Tova 

130 THY.» E€xovTas THY yreopny eoTe de ovdx olovr 
amoTpémew THY ayapTnpatwv, ovd ETEPWY TPA- — 
Ecwv meidew emifupetv, qv py Tes Eppwpevens 
ETLTULNON Tots Tapodaw: ypn dé KaTHYyopety peV 
nyetabar tovs emt BAdByn tTovatra Aéyorras, vou- 
Geretv d€ Tovs em’ wWoedeta AovdopobvTas. Tov yap 
avtov Adyov ovy opoiws troAapPavew Set, a) 

131 peta THs adrijs Svavoias Aeyduevov. e€rel Kal 
tobr éxopev adtois émitysav, OTe TH pev avTav 
m0Act Tovs Opudpous ciAwrevew dvayKalovat, TO 
dé Kow® TO THY cuppdywv oddév TovwodTov KaTa- 
cKxevalovow, e€dov avtois Ta mpos Huds dadv- 
capmevors azavtas Tovs BapBdpous meproixous. oAns 

132 THs “ENAddos Kataorioat. Kaitou xpt) Tods dvoee 


¢ Cf. Peace 72. 
’ In his second letter to Philip, 5, Isocrates urges him to 


make al the barbarians, excepting those who join forces — 
with him, serfs of the Hellenes. 
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they do not permit the very greatest of our cities to 
govern even themselves, but try to compel them to 
submit to slavery or else involve them in the greatest 
disasters ? But most monstrous of all it is to see 
a people who arrogate to themselves the right of 
leadership making war every day upon the Hellenes 
and committed for all time to an alliance with the 
barbarians. 

And let no one suppose that I am ill-natured, 
because I have recalled these facts to you in rather 
harsh terms, after having stated at the outset that 
I intended to speak on conciliation ; for it is not 
with the intention of stigmatizing the city of the 
Lacedaemonians in the eyes of others that I have 
spoken as I have about them, but that I may induce 
the Lacedaemonians themselves, so far as it lies in 
the power of words to do so, to make an end of 
such a policy. It is not, however, possible to turn 
men from their errors, or to inspire in them the 
desire for a different course of action without first 
roundly condemning their present conduct ; and a 
distinction must be made between accusation, when 
one denounces with intent to injure, and admonition, 
when one uses like words with intent to benefit ; 
for the same words are not to be interpreted in the 
same way unless they are spoken in the same spirit. 
For we have reason to reproach the Lacedaemonians 
for this also, that in the interest of their own city 
they compel their neighbours to live in serfdom,’ 
but for the common advantage of their allies they 
refuse to bring about a similar condition, although 
it lies in their power to make up their quarrel 
with us and reduce all the barbarians to a state 
of subjection to the whole of Hellas. And yet 
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6s] kal yo) Sia TUyny péya dPpovodvtas TovovTots 
épyows émtyeipetv ToAD paAdov 7 TOvs vHoLWwTas 
Sacpodoyety, os a€tov eoTw éheciv, Op@vTas ToU- 
tous pev dia omavidTnTa THs yhs Opn yewpyetv 
dvayxalopevovs, Tods 8 Hreipwtas dv apboviav THs 
ywpas tiv ev TAcloTHv adtis apyov mEptopayvtas, 
e€ Hs 5€ Kaprrobvrat Toaobrov mAobTOV KEKTNMEVOUS. 
133 ‘Hyoduae 8, €f twes aAAoBev erreABovtes Dearai 
yévowTo TOV TapdvTwY TpayyaTwr, ToAAnY av av- 
rovs KaTayv@vat paviay apotépwv HUadv, ol Twes 
otrw meplt uKpa@v Kwoduvevopuer, e€ov aded@s TroAAG 
KexTHoba, Kat THY WueTépay adt@v xwpav d.a- 
Abbeipopev, apeAjoavtes THY ~Aciavy Kaprrovobat. 
134 Kal TO peev oddev Tpodpyraitepov eaTwW 7 GKoTTELV 
e€ dv pndémote mavadpe8a mpos adAnAovs 7rode- 
podrrTes* jets 5€ ToaovTov Séouev ovyKpovew TL 
TOV ékeivou TpaypaTwv 7 Tovety oTacidlew, Ware 
Kal Tas dia TUynv atT@ yeyernuévas Tapaxas 
ovvd.advew emiyeipobmev, of Twes Kal Tolv oTpato- 
médow Totv mept Kumpov e@pev adtov T@ pev 
xpjabar to S€ toApKetv, audotépow adrotv THs 


~w t / wy ~ mo 
135 “EAAddos ovrow. of Te yap adeat@tes mpos Has 
> > / ” \ / am 
T olKEelws Exovar Kat Aakedatpoviots apas adTovs — 


> / ~ 
evdidoacw, Tay Te weTa TerpiBalov orparevopevwv 
wo EEE See 


For tribute levied by Sparta see Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 16. 
The Cyclades, hilly and comparatively barren. 
The ** mainlanders ’’—Persian subjects in Asia Minor. 


a 
b 
c 
d 


and Evagoras, king of Salamis. For Evagoras see intro- 


duction to the Address to Nicocles, and for the war see 


Evagoras 64 ff. 


‘ The armament of Tiribazus, composed largely of an 


army of Greek mercenaries and a navy drawn from Ionian 


Greeks. * That of Evagoras. 
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Reference is to the ten years’ war between Artaxerxes — 
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it is the duty of men who are proud because of 
natural gifts and not merely because of fortune to 
undertake such deeds much rather than to levy 
tribute * on the islanders,’ who are deserving of 
their pity, seeing that because of the scarcity of 
land they are compelled to till mountains, while the 
people of the mainland,’ because of the abundance 
of their territory, allow most of it to lie waste, and 
have, nevertheless, from that part of it which they 
do harvest, grown immensely rich. 

It is my opinion that if anyone should come here 
from another part of the world and behold the 
spectacle of the present state of our affairs, he would 
charge both the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians 
with utter madness, not only because we risk our 
lives fighting as we do over trifles when we might 
enjoy in security a wealth of possessions, but also 
because we continually impoverish our own territory 
while neglecting to exploit that of Asia. As for the 
barbarian, nothing is more to his purpose than to 
take measures to prevent us from ever ceasing to 
make war upon each other; while we, on the con- 
trary, are so far from doing anything to embroil his 
interests or foment rebellion among his subjects that 
when, thanks to fortune, dissensions do break out in 
his empire we actually lend him a hand in putting 
them down. Even now, when the two armies are 
fighting in Cyprus,? we permit him to make use of 
the one * and to besiege the other,’ although both 
of them belong to Hellas ; for the Cyprians, who are 
in revolt against him, are not only on friendly terms 
with us 7 but are also seeking the protection of the 
Lacedaemonians ; and as to the forces which are led 


9 See Evag. 53-54; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 24. 
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Kal Tob melov TO Xpyowwrarov eK Tove TOV 
Tome nOpovotar, Kat Too vavTucod TO mA€toTov 
am’ “Iwvias oupmemAcuKer, ot TmoAv av 1OLov Kowh 
thv °Actav emopBouy_ 7) T™pos aAAnAous EVEKO 
pup@v EKLVOUVEVOV. QV mpeets ovddemtav Trovodpeba 
mpovotav, aAAa mept pev tev KuxdAddwv viowy 
appiopytodpev, Tooavtas de TO TAnOos odes Kal 
TnAKavTas TO péyeBos Suvdapets ovTws elk TO 
BapBape TApadedwKafLer. Tovyapoby Ta pev EXEL, 
Ta d€ péAAeL, Tots 5’ emBovdcver, SiKaiws a amdvTay 
Ov KATOTMEPPOVI KS. dvaTrempaKTal yap oO rev 
EKElVOU TpoyovaVv ovdels TONTOTE® THY Te ‘yap 
’"Aciav Swwpordyntrar Kat map nu@v Kal mapa 
Aaxedaypoviey Baowrews elvat, Tas TE TOAELS TAS 
“EM vidas OUTW Kuplas Tapeidnpev, WOTE TAS 
pev avTa@v KaTackaTTew, ev de Tats arpo7roNets 
evretyilew. Kal tadra mdavtTa yéyove Oia THY 
nueTepav avovav, add’ od dia THV exelvov Svvapw. 

Kaitou tues Oavpalovor ro péyefos tHv Baor- 
héws mpaypatwv, Kat gdaow avrov elvat dva- 
moAé€untov, dueEvovTes ws moMas: Tas petaBodAds 
tots “KAAnot meToUnKev. eya) 8 Tyoopa lev TOUS 
Trabro. Aéyovras ovK amor pemew aad’ emomrevoew 
THV OTpateiav: El yap NU@V OpovonoavTwv avTos 
ev Tapayats wv yademos €oTat mpoomodAcpeiv, 7 
mov ofddpa xp7) Sedtéva TOV KaLpoV éeKelvoV, OTAaV 
7a pev Tv BapBapwv KatacTH Kal dia pds 
yevyntar yvwpys, nets de mpos addAjAovs wWorTrep 


* Greeks who sold their services as mercenary troops 
because of poverty at home. See 168 and note. 
> Cf. Dem. Olynth. ii. 22. 
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by Tiribazus, the most effective troops of his infantry © 
have been levied from these parts,* and most of his 
fleet has been brought together from Ionia ; and all 
these would much more gladly make common cause 
and plunder Asia than risk their lives fighting against 
each other over trifling issues. But these things we 
take no thought to prevent; instead, we wrangle 
about the islands of the Cyclades, when we have so 
recklessly given over so many cities and such great 
forces to the barbarians. And therefore some of our. 
possessions are now his, some will soon be his, and 
others are threatened by his treacherous designs. 
And he has rightly conceived an utter contempt for 
us all; for he has attained what no one of his 
ancestors ever did: Asia has been conceded both 
by us and by the Lacedaemonians to belong to the - 
King ; and as for the cities of the Hellenes, he has 
taken them so absolutely under his control that he 
either razes them to the ground or builds his fortresses 
within them. And all this has come about by reason 
of our own folly, not because of his power. 

And yet there are those who stand in awe of the 
greatness of the King’s power and maintain that he 
is a dangerous enemy,? dwelling at length on the 
many reversals which he has brought about in the 
affairs of the Hellenes. In my judgement, however, 
those who express such sentiments do not discourage 
but urge on the expedition ; for if he is going to be 
hard to make war against when we have composed: 
our differences and while he, himself, is still beset by 
dissensions, then verily we should be in utmost dread 
of that time when the conflicting interests of the 
barbarians are settled and are governed by a single. 
purpose, while we continue to be, as now, hostile to 
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viv moAceuKk@s exwpev. ov pen odd et ovvayo- 
A > “A A 

pevovot Tots on’ Ep00 Aeyopevots, ovo Ws opbas 
mept THs eKxeivou Suvdwews yryvwoKovow. El [LEV 
yap anépaivov adtov da Toty moA€ow apporepot 
mpOTEpoV TOTE TEpLyEeyevNnMEVOV, ELKOTWS AV NUGS 
Kal vov exdoPeiv éemexeipovy: ei 5€ TodTO ev pt 
yéyovev, avtimdAwy 8° ovTwv nudv kat Aakedat- 
oviwy mpoobepevos Tots éT€pows emuKVdEOTEPG, TO. 
nmpaynata Oatep’ emoincev, oddev eoTL TOUTO On- 
welov THs exelvov pwuns. €ev yap Tots ToLovToLS 
Katpoits moAAdKis puuKpal duvapers peyadas TAS 
pomas émoinoav, emel Kal mept Xiwv éxoun av 
tovtov tov Adyov elmeiv, ws OmoTepots EkeEtvoL 
mpoabéabat BovAnbeter, od7ou Kata OdAatrav KpetT- 
tous noav. dAdd yap ovK ék ToUTwWY diKaLoV EOTL 
oxoretv tHv Bactdéws dSvvapiv, e& wv pe? Exate- 
pw yéyovev, adr’ &€€ dv adtos trép atrob metroAé- 
Oy ~ \ 3 , ’ / , 

at mpa@tov fev amoataons Aly’arov ti dia- 
TETPAKTAL T™pos Tovs ExovTas adTHV; OVK EKEtVOS 
pev é€mt Tov méAcuov TobTov Katémeppe Tods 
evdoxyrwtatous Iepodv, “ABpoxdpav cat TrApav- 
aTnv kat DapvaBalov, obrou dé tpi’ ern petvavtes, 
Kat mAciw Kaka mabovres 7 Towmaavtes, TEAEev- 
TOVTES OUTWS aloxyp@s amndAdynoav, WaTE TOUS 
apeoT@tas pnkére tHv éAevbepiav ayamav, aA 


141 70n Kal TOv bpdpwv Cyreiv endpyew ; peta S€ 
4 


a > ? me } / \ 
Tair em KEvaydépay otpatetoas, 6s apxer pev 


* Cf. Dem. Olynth. ii. 14. 

” Chios revolted from Athens and joined Sparta after 
the Sicilian expedition (Thue. viii. 7). After the battle of 
Cnidus she joined Athens again (Diod. xiy. 84, 94). 
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each other. But even though these objectors do in 
fact lend support to my contention, yet, for all that, 
they are mistaken in their views about the power of 
the King; for if they could show that he had ever 
in the past prevailed over both Athens and Lace- 
daemon at once, they would have reason for attempt- 
ing to alarm us now. But if this is not the case, and 
the truth is that when we and the Lacedaemonians 
have been in conflict he has but given support to 
one of the two sides and so rendered the achievements 
of that one side more brilliant, this is no evidence of 
his own power. For in such times of crisis small 
forces have often played a great part in turning the 
scale ;* for example, even for the people of Chios ? 
I might make the claim that whichever side they 
have been inclined to support, that side has proved 
stronger on the sea. Nay, it is obviously not fair to 
estimate the power of the King from those exploits 
in which he has joined forces with the one or the 
other of us, but rather from the wars which he, 
unaided, has fought on his own behalf. 

Take, first, the case of Egypt: since its revolt 
from the King, what progress has he made against 
its inhabitants? Did he not dispatch to this war °¢ 
the most renowned of the Persians, Abrocomas and 
Tithraustes and Pharnabazus, and did not they, after 
remaining there three years and suffering more dis- 
asters than they inflicted, finally withdraw in such 
disgrace that the rebels are no longer content with 
their freedom, but are already trying to extend 
their dominion over the neighbouring peoples as 
well? Next, there is his campaign against Evagoras. 
Evagoras is ruler over but a single city“; he is 


¢ Jsocrates alone is authority for this war. ¢ Salamis. 
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/ > \ a , ” PS) Feaat 
pds moAews, €v Oe Tats ouvOnKats EKOOTOS EOTW, 
oikav S€ vacov KaTa pev Oadarrav mpodedvaTu- 
xnkev, tep dé THs XwWpas TproxiAtous ExeL povov 

[70] weATaotds, GAN Guws ovTW TaTEWhs duvap~ews 
od Svvatar mrepvyevécbar Baotrevs trodAenav, adr’ 

"8n wev €€ ern duatérpipev, et de det Ta eAAovTa 
NOEs Yl i : mpi 
Tots ‘yeyevnpLevous Texpaipertar, TroNd mActoov eArris 
€oTW ETEpOV aTTOOTHVAaL TplW EkElvov eKmoALopKn- 
OAvat* tovatrar BpaduTAres ev tats mpageor Tats 
142 BaotAdws evecow. ev b€ TH Todeum TH TeEpt 
‘Pddov éxywv pev tos Aakedaoviwv. cvppudayous 
evvous dua THY yaderroTHTA THY TOALTEL@Y, Xpw- 
wevos 5€ Talis Umnpeciats Tals Tap Nudv, oTpaTy- 
yotvtos 8 att@ Kovwvos, 6s Hv émyseAdotatos 
bev TOV oTpaTyny@v, muaTéTaTos bé Tots “EAAnow, 
eumepotatos d€ THY Tpos TOV modAEMLoV KWddvUV, 
tovodrov aBwv ovvaywvoTnv tpia ev €T7 
TEpleloe TO VAUTLKOV TO TpoKWdUVvEDOY DirEep THS 
“Acias b70 Tpijpwv ExaTov povwv TroAvopKovpevoV, 
mevTeKaioeKka O€ pLnV@V TOYS OTpaTLwTas TOV 
pucbov ameotépnoev, woTe TO pev em exeivy 
modAaKis av dueAvOnoav, bia S€ Tov éeheot@ta' 
Kal TV ovppaxlav thy mept Kopwbov cvatacav — 
143 poAts vavpaxobvres eviknoav. Kai TadT earl 
7a. PaowtkwTatTa Kal oeuvdtata Tov exelvy 
TETpayLEevwv, Kal TEpl wv ovdemOTE TAvOVTAL 

1 


Tov épecrota I}: Tov épecrOra Klvduvoy MSS. 


“ See terms of Treaty of Antalcidas given in note on 115. 

’ The war between Persia and Sparta which ended with 
the battle of Cnidus, 394 .c. Conon, after the battle of — 
Aegospotami in which he had been one of the generals, 
took service with the Persians, and was the captain of the 
fleet in this battle. ¢ Conon. 
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given over to the Persians by the terms of the 
Treaty *; his is an insular power and he has already 
sustained a disaster to his fleet ; he has, at present, 
for the defence of his territory only three thousand 
light-armed troops ; yet, humble as is the power of 


Evagoras, the King has not the power to conquer it. 


in war, but has already frittered away six years in 
the attempt ; and, if we may conjecture the future 
by the past, there is much more likelihood that 
someone else will rise in revolt before Evagoras. is 
reduced by the siege—so slothful is the King in his 
enterprises. Again, in the Rhodian War,® the King 
had the good will of the allies of Lacedaemon 
because of the harshness with which they were 
governed, he availed himself of the help of our 
seamen; and at the head of his forces was Conon, 
who was the most competent of our generals, who 
possessed more than any other the confidence of the 
Hellenes, and who was the most experienced in the 
hazards of war; yet, although the King had such a 
champion to help him in the war, he suffered the 
fleet which bore the brunt of the defence of Asia to 
be bottled up for three years by only an hundred 
ships, and for fifteen months he deprived the soldiers 
of their pay ; and the result would have been, had 
it depended upon the King alone, that they would 
have been disbanded more than once; but, thanks 
to their commander °¢ and to the alliance which was 
formed at Corinth,’ they barely succeeded in winning 
a naval victory. And these were the most royal and 
the most imposing of his achievements, and these 
are the deeds about which people are never weary 


4 The alliance of Argos, Thebes, Athens, Euboea, Corinth, 
and Sparta, formed at Corinth (Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 1). 
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Adyovres of BovAdpevor Ta TGV BapBapwv peyada 
qrovety. 
9 ~ ~ / 
“Oar oddels av €xou TobT” eizreiv, ws od diKatws 
A A > e > 2A A 
ypOpa Tois Tapadetypacw, ovd' ws emt ptKpots 
~ / 
SuatpiBw tas peyiotas TOY mpdkewy mapadettwv: 
144 dedywv yap tavrnv tiv aitiavy Ta KaAoTA Tov 
’ A ~ / 
épywv SifdBov, odk apvnpovdv obd° exetvwv, OTt 
lou > / 
AepxvAidas pév xiAlovs exw omAitas tis AtoAidos 
? a / AW te / \ \ 
éemjpye, Apaxcwy dé ’Atapvéa katadaBwy kat Tpt- 
/ a / \ / / 
aytAlovs meAtaotas avddAdEas 76 Muotov zredtov 
b) / b) / / \ > / / 
avaoratov é€moince, OiBpwv dé oAtyw mAetous 
4 / \ , er b la 
tovtwv diabiBacas thv Avdiav amacay emopOnoev, 
> A 
Aynaidaos 5¢ TH Kupetw orpatetwate ypwpevos 
pukpod deiv THs éevtos “AAvos ywpas exparnaev. 
K \ \ ? 4 \ \ \ A ~ 
145 Kal pry o8d€ tHv oTpariay THY peta TOD Baot- 
/ ~ ~ 
Agws mepitodotcav, ovde tiv Ilepo@y avdpiav 
+ ~ ~ ~ 
avov dobnOjvar: Kat yap exelvor davep@s erredet- 
€ \ ~ 
xoncav bro tv Kipw cvvavaBavrwy odvdev Bed- 
a , 5) ~ 
[71] Tlovs ovres THv emt DaddtTn. Tas pev yap aAdas 
/ ¢ e / ~ 
paxas ooas y7THOnoav €@, Kat TiOnus oracraler 


* Succeeded Thimbron as commander of the Spartan 
fleet, 399 B.c. He is said to have taken nine cities in eight 
days (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 1). 

” Appointed harmost of Atarneus by Dercylidas, 398 B.c. 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 11). j 

: Admiral of Spartan fleet 400 8.c. (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. 4). 

The campaign of Agesilaus occurred in 395 B.c. (Xen. 
Hell. iii. 4. 20). 

* Contemptuous, recalling Arist. Acharnians 81. 

* The famous **ten thousand” led by Clearchus, a Spartan, 
were employed by Cyrus, the younger son of Dareius, against | 
his brother Artaxerxes, the Persian king, 401-399. The © 
death of Cyrus, due to his rashness in the very moment of 


ae deprived the rebellion of its leader and left the 
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of speaking who are fain to exalt the power of the 
barbarians ! 

So no one can say that I am not fair in my use of 
instances, nor that I dwell upon the minor under- 
takings of the King and pass over the most important; 
for I have striven to forestall just such a complaint, 
and have recounted the most glorious of his exploits. 
I do not, however, forget his minor campaigns; I 
do not forget that Dercylidas,* with a thousand 
heavy-armed troops, extended his power over Aecolis ; 
that Draco ® took possession of Atarneus, and after- 
wards collected an army of three thousand light- 
armed men, and devastated the plains of Mysia ; 
that Thimbron,’ with a force only a little larger, 
crossed over into Lydia and plundered the whole 
country ; and that Agesilaus, with the help of the 
army of Cyrus, conquered almost all the territory 
this side of the Halys river.¢ 

And assuredly we have no greater reason to fear 
the army which wanders about? with the King nor the 
valour of the Persians themselves; for they were 
clearly shown by the troops who marched inland? with 
Cyrus to be no better than the King’s soldiers who 
live on the coast. I refrain from speaking of all the 
other battles in which the Persians were worsted, 
and I am willing to grant that they were split with 


Greek army stranded in the heart of Asia. Xenophon, who 
has described this expedition in the Anabasis, led the 
remnant of this army after many months of hardship back 
to the shore of the Black Sea. See Grote, Hist. viii. pp. 303 ff. 
The expedition, though unsuccessful in its purpose, was 
regarded as a triumph of courage and a demonstration of 
the superiority of the Greeks over the Persians in warfare. 
ee episode is used in Phil. 90-93 with the same point as 
ere. 
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adrovs Kal pt) BovAecOan mpobvpws mpos Tov adeA- 
dov tov BactAéews Suaxwduveverv. GAN’ emretd7) 
Kupov TehevTHOavTos ovvnAdov ATAaVTES Ob Thy 
‘Actay KQTOLKOOVTES, EV TouTots Tots Katpots ovTws 
ataxp@s emoAeuyoar, wore pndeva Adyov wbro- 
Aurretv Tots <(OuojLevous THY Ilepody dvdptav ETALVELV. 
AaBovres yap €EaxvoxtAtovs Tov “EAAjvwv ovK 
dprorwvdny emretAeypevous, arn’ OU dua pavddrqra 
ev Tats avrav oby otol Tt joav Chv, daretpous prev 
THs ywpas ovTas, eprmous Oe CULL XV yeyevn- 
pevous, Tpodedopevous O° v0 TAY owvavapavran, 
ameatepyjevous de TOU orparnyoo pel? ov ouv- 
nKodovinoar, TOGOUTOV avTa@V "TTOUS noav, wot? 
0 BaowWeds amopnoas Tots Tapoto. mpaypact Kal 
KaTappov7aas Tijs Tept avtov duvapews Tovs 
apxYovtas ToUs T@YV em uKOUpeV dmoomovoous ovh-— 
AaBetv eToAun Gev, ws el TobTo TAPAVOPLNTELE 
ovvrapagwy To Sapa ronecem Kat pLa@AdAov etAeTo 
mept Tovs Oeods e€apaprety 7 mpos éekelvous eK 
Tob davepot diaywvicacbar. Ovapaprany be Tis 
emiBoudijs, Kal TOV oTpaTunT av ouppewavTay KAU 
KaA@S EeveyKOVTWY Ta cuppopav, amrrodow avrots 
Ticoagepyny Kal TOUS lmméas ouveremibev, Dp Dv 
exetvou Tapa mdoav em Bovevopevor THY éScum 
Opolws SveropevOnoav womepavel mporrepTropevol, — 


“ Xen. Anab. v. 3.3 gives the survivors of the battle of — 
Cunaxa as 8600. | 
> Cf. 168; Phil. 96, 120, 121; nist. ix. 9. 
° Clearchus and four other captains were invited to a_ 
parley, under a truce, ae treacherously slain (Xen. Anab. 


li. 5. 31). Cf. Phil. 91, where Isoerates uses the same 
language as here. 
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factions, and so were not inclined to throw them- 
selves wholeheartedly into the struggle against the 
King’s brother. But after Cyrus had been killed, 
and all the people of Asia had joined forces, even 
under these favourable conditions they made such a 
disgraceful failure of the war as to leave for those 
who are in the habit of vaunting Persian valour not 
a word to say. For they had to deal with only six 
thousand Hellenes “—not picked troops, but men 
who, owing to stress of circumstances, were unable 
to live in their own cities.2 These were, moreover, 
unfamiliar with the country ; they had been deserted 
by their allies; they had been betrayed by those 
who made the expedition with them ; they had been 
deprived of the general whom they had followed ; 
and yet the Persians were so inferior to these men 
that the King, finding himself in difficult straits and 
having no confidence in the force which was under 
his own command, did not scruple to arrest the 
captains of the auxiliaries in violation of the truce,° 
hoping by this lawless act to throw their army into 
confusion, and preferring to offend against the gods 
rather than join issue openly with these soldiers. 
But when he failed in this plot—for the soldiers not 
only stood together but bore their misfortune nobly, 
—then, as they set out on their Journey home, he 
sent with them Tissaphernes and the Persian cavalry. 
But although these kept plotting against them 
throughout the entire journey,’ the Hellenes con- 
tinued their march to the end as confidently as if 
they had been under friendly escort, dreading most 


@ 'Tissaphernes, one of the four generals of Artaxerxes, 
engaged to furnish safe escort to the Greeks but, in fact, 
beset their march with treachery (Xen. Anab. ii. 4. 9). 
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uddvota ev poBovpevor TIV aoLKYNTOY THS XwWpas, 
péyiatov S€ Tov ayabdv vopilovres et THY Trode- 
ulwv ws mAr€etaTos evtdxovev. KepaAaiov de THV 
cipnpevwv: exeivor yap ovK emt Aetav e€ABovtes 
ovdé Kdpnv KatadaBovtes, GAX’ em’ adrtov Tov 
Baoiréa otparevoavtes, acpadréorepov KkateByoav 
Tov mept didtas ws adrov mpecBevorvtwv. wate 
jot Soxobaw ev amact Tots TémoLs GapBs Emridedet- 
yOar thy att@v padakiav: Kal yap ev TH Tapadia 
tis ’Acias moAAds paxas ATTHVTAL, Kal dvaBavTes 
eis THY Edpuirny dixnv edocav (ot pev yap adtav 
KaK@s amwdovto, ot 0 aloxp@s e€owbyoav), Kat 
teXevta@vtes tm advtots tots Baotretois KaTa- 
yéeAaoTo. yeyovacw. 

Kat rovtwv oddév addoyws yéyovev, aAAa mavT’ 
eikoTWS amoBéBnKev: od yap olovre Tovs oUTW 


d , \ r , ” aA oN / 
TPEPOMEVOUS KAL 770 LTEVOMEVOUS OUTE TYS a NS 


apeThs petéxew ovr ev tals paxats Tpotraov 
ioTtavat THv ToAcuiwvy. n@s yap ev Tots ekewwv 
emiTnoevpacw eyyeveobar Svvatr av 7) OTpaTnyosS 
dewos 7) oTpaTiatyns ayabos, mv TO pev TAEtoTOV 
eoTw OxAos aTaKTos Kal KWovYwWY aTeELpOS, TPOS 
ev Tov moAEnov exAeAvpevos, mpos dé THY Sov- 
Actav dyewvov tv map uly otker@v aemat- 
Oevpevos, ot 0 év tats peyiotais dd€ats ovtTes 
avT@v opadds pev ovde KoWwads ovde moOALTLK@S 
ovdemwmoT €Biwoav, admavta dé Tov xpovov OLa- 
youow eis juev Tods UBpilovtes Tots Sé SovAEevovtes, 
ws av avOpwro pddvora tas dvcers StadBapeter, 


* See Xen. Anab. ii. 4.4. Of. Evag. 58. 
’ For effeminacy of the Persians see Phil. 124. 
214, 
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of all the uninhabited regions of that country, and 
deeming it the best possible fortune to fall in with 
as many of the enemy as possible. Let me sum up 
the whole matter : These men did not set out to get 
plunder or to capture a town, but took the field 
against the King himself, and yet they returned in 
greater security than ambassadors who go to him 
on a friendly mission. Therefore it seems to me 
that in every quarter the Persians have clearly 
exposed their degeneracy ; for along the coast of Asia 
they have been defeated in many battles, and when 
they crossed to Europe they were duly punished, 
either perishing miserably or saving their lives with 
dishonour ; and to crown all, they made themselves 
objects of derision under the very walls of their 
King’s palace.4 

And none of these things has happened by acci- 
dent, but all of them have been due to natural causes ; 
for it is not possible for people who are reared and 
governed as are the Persians, either to have a part in 
any other form of virtue or to set up on the field of 
battle trophies of victory over their foes.2. For how 
could either an able general or a good soldier be 
produced amid such ways of life as theirs? Most of 
their population is a mob without discipline or experi- 
ence of dangers, which has lost all stamina for war 
and has been trained more effectively for servitude 
than are the slaves in our country. Those, on the 
other hand, who stand highest in repute among them 
have never governed their lives by dictates of 
equality or of common interest or of loyalty to the 
state ; on the contrary, their whole existence consists 
of insolence toward some, and servility towards 
others—a manner of life than which nothing could be 
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Kal Ta puev o@pata dua Tovs AoUTOUS Tpupavres, 
ras 8€ yvyds Sia Tas povapxias Tamewas Kal 
mepidecis Exovtes, e€eTaldopevor mpos avtots Tots 
Baoweiows Kat mpokadwoovpevor Kal mavTa JTpo- 
TOV [LLKpov ppovev peAeT@vtes, Ovntov pev avdpa 
mpooKuvoovTes Kal daifova mpooayopevovTes, TOV 
Sé Oedv paddrov 7) TOV avOpimwv odAvywpodvtes. 
152 rovyapobv ot KataBaivovtes adta&v emt Oadarrav, 
ots KaAobot catpdamas, od KaTaLoxvvovaet THY EKEt 
matoevow, GA’ ev tots nOeor tots avrois dia- 
jevovat, pos jLev TOvs Hidrovs arrioTws Tmpos S€ TOUS 
eyOpods avavdpws €xovres, Kal Ta eV TaTTELW@s TA 
d dmepnddvws Cavres, THY ev OUppaxwy KaTa- 
153 dpovotvres tovs d€ moAeplous DepamevovTes. TV 
pev ye et “AynovAdov orpatiav GKTa phvas Tats 
avTt@v datavats dvebpeav, tovs & vmep adTav 
KuvduvevovTas €Tépov ToToUTOV xpovou Tov pLoboV 
aneotépyaav' Kal tois pev KroOnvyv Karada- 
Botow éxatov rddavta Sdiévewav, Tods de pel” 
avtav ets Kimpov orparevoapevous padAdov 7) Tovs 
154 aixpaddrous UBpilov. ods 8 amA@s eimetv Kal pa) 
Kal’ é€v Exaotov GAN’ ws él Td TOAV, Tis H TOV 
moAcunodvTwy adbrois ovK evdayrovncas amnAbev, 
7 Tov bm exelvois yevouevwy odk atkiabets TOV 
[73] Biov eteAXeUTncev; od} Kéovwva ev, Os Umep THs 
‘Agias otparnynoas tiv dapynv thy Aaxedat- 


ee 


* Viceroys of the king—provincial governors. 

> See Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 26 ; Grote, Hist. ix. p- 92. 

* Cisthene was probably a town in Asia Minor captured 
by Agesilaus in the campaign. 

“ Conon was one of the Athenian generals at the battle 
of Aegospotami. After that disaster he left Greece and 
took service with the Persians against Sparta, and was 
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more demoralizing to human nature. Because they 
are rich, they pamper their bodies ; but because they 
are subject to one man’s power, they keep their souls 
in a state of abject and cringing fear, parading them- 
selves at the door of the royal palace, prostrating 
themselves, and in every way schooling themselves 
to humility of spirit, falling on their knees before a 
mortal man, addressing him as a divinity, and think- 
ing more lightly of the gods than of men. So it is 
that those of the Persians who come down to the sea, 
whom they term satraps,* do not dishonour the train- 
ing which they receive at home, but cling steadfastly 
to the same habits : they are faithless to their friends 
and cowardly to their foes; their lives are divided 
between servility on the one hand and arrogance on 
the other ; they treat their allies with contempt and 
pay court to their enemies. For example, they 
maintained the army under Agesilaus at their own 
expense for eight months,? but they deprived the 
soldiers who were fighting in the Persian cause of 
their pay for double that length of time ; they dis- 
tributed an hundred talents among the captors of 
Cisthene,° but treated more outrageously than their 
prisoners of war the troops who supported them in 
the campaign against Cyprus. To put it briefly— 
and not to speak in detail but in general terms,— 
who of those that have fought against them has not 
come off with success, and who of those that have 
fallen under their power has not perished from their 
atrocities ? Take the case of Conon,4 who, as com- 
mander in the service of Asia, brought an end to the 


instrumental in the defeat of the Spartan fleet at the battle 
of Cnidus. For the treachery referred to here see Grote, 
Hist. ix. p. 187. 
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Lovley KaTEAUGEV, én davare ovddaBetv eToA- 
pnoav, OeworoKrea 0, OS v7Ep THs EAAddos 
abtovs KaTevavpaynoe, TOV peylotwv dwpeav 
155 Hélwoav; Kaitor Os Xp THY ToUTwWY pidiav 
ayarav, ot Tovs pev evepyeras TyUs6wpodvTat, TOUS 
Sé Kak@s movobvras oUTws emipavads KodaKevou- 
ow; mept tas 8 judy ovdk e€nuaptyKacw ; 
motov S€ ypdvov diadeAotracw emBovdevovtes Tots 
“EAAnow; tl 8 obK éxOpov adrots €oTe THY Tap’ 
Hplv, ol Kat TA TOV Gedy €dn Kal TOUS Vvews ovaAdav 
év TH Tpotépw ToAEuM Kal KaTaKdew eTOAUNAY; 
156 610 «Kat tovs “Iwvas agtov emawely, ote THY 
eumpnobevtwy lep@v emnpaoavTo el TwWes KWHGELaY 
) waAw €is tapyata Kataothaa BovdAnbetev, ovK 
amopobvtes mO0ev emickevdawow, add’ Ww’ v70- 
puna Tots emiyvyvopevots 4 THs TOV BapBapwv 
aoeBelas, Kal pndels muoTEvN Tots ToLadTA Els TA 
tav Oedv eEapapretv troAu@ow, adda Kat dvdAar- 
TwvTaL Kal Sediwatv, Op@vTes avTOvS OV [LOVOV TOtS 
cwpacw nudv adda Kat Tots avabyuact troAcun- 
cavras. | 
157 “Eyw d€ Kal wepi TOV nodAitav THv jyerepwv 
tovatta dueAbeiv. Kat yap ovTow mpos pev TOUS 
dAAous, doots meToAcunKacw, apa dvaAAdTTovTat 
Kal THs €xOpas THs yeyevnuevns émtAavOdavovrat, 
tots 6 ymeipwrats ovd Otay ed Taoxwor yap 


_* Themistocles, commander of the Athenian fleet at 
Salamis, was later ostracized and took refuge at the Persian 
court. See Grote, Hist. v. p. 138. 

’ When they captured Athens. See 96; Herod. viii. 
53; Aesch. Persians, 809. 

° There is no other authority for this oath of the Ionians. 
A similar oath is, however, attributed by Lycurgus, Against 
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power of the Lacedaemonians: did they not shame- 
lessly seize him for punishment by death? Take, 
on the other hand, the case of Themistocles,* who in 
the service of Hellas defeated them at Salamis: did 
they not think him worthy of the greatest gifts ? 
Then why should we cherish the friendship of men 
who punish their benefactors and so openly flatter 
those who do them injury ? Who is there among us 
whom they have not wronged? When have they 
given the Hellenes a moment’s respite from their 
treacherous plots ? What in our world is not hateful 
to them who did not shrink in the earlier war from 
rifling even the images and temples of the gods, 
and burning them to the ground?? ‘Therefore, the 
Ionians deserve to be commended because, when 
their sanctuaries had been burned, they invoked the 
wrath of Heaven upon any who should disturb the 
ruins or should desire to restore their shrines as they 
were of old;¢ and they did this, not because they 
lacked the means to rebuild them, but in order that 
there might be left a memorial to future generations 
of the impiety of the barbarians, and that none might 
put their trust in men who do not scruple to commit 
such sins against our holy temples, but that all might 
be on their guard against them and fear them, seeing 
that they waged that war not against our persons 
only, but even against our votive offerings to the gods. 

Of my own countrymen also I have a similar tale 
to tell. For towards all other peoples with whom 
they have been at war, they forget their past 
enmities the moment they have concluded peace, 
but toward the Asiatics they feel no gratitude even 


Leovr. 81, to the collective Greeks before the battle of 


- Plataea. 
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igaow: oUTWS GaElLVyOTOY THY Opynv ™mpos avTous 
~~ \ e / < ~ 

exovow. Kat moAA@v prev Ol TaTEpes H@V 


~ > \ A 
undiopod Odvatov Katéyvwaav, ev de Tots avdA-. 


Adyous ert Kal vov apas movobvrat, mpi aAdo Tt 
ypynparilew, et tus emenpuevetat Ilépoas tov 
modt@v: Evdpodmidat d€ Kat Kijpures ev TH TeAeTH 
Tv pvotynpiwvy bia TO TovTwY pices Kat Tots 
dAAots BapBdpots eipyecOar THY tep@v, wWamrep Tors 


cE 2 , / Ca \ / 
158 avdopopovots, TIPOAYOPEVOVOLVY. OUTW de pvoet TO- 
iv 


en . \ ~ / 
Nepik@s mpos adtovds €xouev, WoTe Kal TOV pvOwY 
¢ A aA \ 
novoTa avvoratpiBopev Tots Tpwekots cat Mep- 
A e 5) b) ii i 
ouxots, du wv éote muvOaveobat Tas eKetvwY GUpL- 


(74, / v4 5° xy” > \ ~ rE ~ 
[74] popds. evpot av Tis ek pev TOU TrOoAEMoU TOU 
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mpos Tovs BapBdpouvs tuvous memoimpevous, eK O€ 
Tob mpos tovs “EAAnvas Opyvous nuiv yeyern- 
[évous, Kal TOUS pev ev Tals EopTats adopevous, 
TOV © él Tats oupepopats nas pLe“vywevous. 
oluat de Kal tHv ‘Opunpov moinow peilw AaBetv 
ddfav, OTL KAaADS ToOvs ToXeunoavtas tots Bap- 
Bapous evexwpiace, Kat dua TodTo BovdAnOjvar Tovs 
Tpoyovous nuOv evtysov avtov Tmovnaat THY TEXVNV 
ev Te Tois THs povoikhs ABAoLs Kal TH madevoet 
TOV vewTépwv, wa ToAAaKis akovoVTES TOV ETT@V 


a See Plato, Repub. 470 c; Livy xxxi. 29, “cum barbaris 
omnibus Graecis bellum est eritque.” 

° See Herod. ix. 5; Lycurgus, Against Leoer. 122 ; 
Demosthenes, False Legation, 270. 

¢ Phe custom is attributed to Aristeides by Plutarch, Life 
of Aristeides, 10. 

“ ‘The priests at Eleusis belonged to families tradition- 
ally descended from Eumolpus and Keryx. 

© See Herod. viii. 65; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. p. 15. 

t Cf. Evag. 6. 
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when they receive favours from them ; so eternal is 
the wrath which they cherish against the barbarians.” 
Again, our fathers condemned many to death? 
for defection to the Medes ; in our public assemblies 
even to this day, before any other business is trans- 
acted, the Athenians call down curses’ upon any 
citizen who proposes friendly overtures to the 
Persians ; and, at the celebration of the Mysteries, 
the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes, because of our 
hatred of the Persians, give solemn warning to the 
other barbarians also, even as to men guilty of 
murder, that they are for ever banned from the sacred 
rites. So ingrained in our nature is our hostility to 
them that even in the matter of our stories we 
linger most fondly over those which tell of the 
Trojan and the Persian wars,’ because through them 
we learnof our enemies’ misfortunes; and you will find 
thatour warfare against the barbarians hasinspired our 
hymns, while that against the Hellenes has brought 
forth our dirges ;% and that the former are sung at 
our festivals, while we recall the latter on occasions 
of sorrow. Moreover, I think that even the poetry 
of Homer has won a greater renown because he has 
nobly glorified the men who fought against the 
barbarians, and that on this account our ancestors 
determined to give his art a place of honour in our 
musical contests and in the education of our youth,” 
in order that we, hearing his verses over and over 


9 ** Victories over the barbarians call for hymns, but 
victories over the Hellenes for dirges,” said Gorgias in his 
Epitaphios, and Isocrates may have had his words in mind. 
The Gorgias fragment is quoted by Philostr. Lives of the 
Sophists, 493. 

” See Plato, Hipparchus 228 8; Repub. 606 £, and Aristoph. 
Frogs, 1035. 
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expavOavwpev thy €xOpav THY UTapxovaay mpos 
~ \ > \ ~ 
abrovs, kat CnAodvres Tas apeTas THY OTpaTEvaa- 
~ ~ / > ~ 
dvwv tav adbtav épywv exetvois emOupapev. 
A \ , 
"Qore poe Soxe? 70AAG Alav elvat Ta Tapakedevo- 
~ A / > ¢ \ Ie 
eva TroAepetv adtois, udAvoTa 0 0 TapwY Katpos, 
: > \ , \ 
dv odK adeTéov' Kal yap aloxpov mapovTe pev 
~ > > la ~ , 
ur) xpjqobat, tapeABovros 8° adtrod peuvijcbar. Tt 
’ A Cana / / 
yap av kat Bovdnbeipev nuiv mpoocyevéobar, med- 
A A i ~ ~ ¢€ / A 
Aovres Bacrre? wodepetv, €€w TMV viv UrapxovTwr; 
’ ~ \ / > / 
odk Alyumtos pev adtrod Kat Kuapos adeornke, 
> / 
Dowikn dé Kat Lupia dua Tov moAepov avacratot 
/ nr / - a te e Lae b] / re \ 
yeyovact, Lupos 3’, &b H péy eppovyngev, v70 
~ ~ ~ ~ > > 
tav éxOpav T&v éxeivov KatetknmTat; Tav O eV 
"6 € > ¢ ~ 
Kircxia woAewv tas péev mAetoras ot pel yay 
> p) / 
ovTes Exovot, Tas 6° ov yaderov éott KTHGaGbaL. 
Avkias 8 ovdels mamote Ilepo@v éxparnoev. 
e / > ¢ / > , ~ \ 
Exatouvws 5° 0 Kapias émicotabuos TH pev 
> / \ ” / > / e MA 
adnbeta modvy 7dn xpovov ad€ornkev, opodoynaer 
0° drav nets BovAnPOpev. amd dé Kvidov pexpe 
YI 7 7 \ > / ~ a“ 
Lwumns “EAAnves tHv “Aciavy mrapotkotow, ovs 
NA A / 
ov det meiGew adda put) KwWAVELY TroAEpetv. KalToL 
4 ¢ 
TOLOUTWY OpuNTHpiwy trapEavTwVY, Kal ToGOUTOU 
/ \ > A 
moAéwou tiv “Aciav mepiotavtos, ti det Ta oUp- 
/ Nd > ~ > if 4 \ 
Byoopeva Atav axpiB&s e€erdlew; mov yap pu- 


« See Phil. 101; Paneg. 140. » See 141 and note. 

* Evagoras chad ravaged Phoenicia and Syria, stormed 
Tyre, and made Cilicia revolt from Persia. See Evag. 62. 

“ Lycia was subjected to Persia by Harpagus (Herod. i. 
176), but never tamed. : 

¢ See Diodorus xv. 2. 

’ From Cnidus in §.W. Asia Minor to Sinope on the 
rhe 
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again, may learn by heart the enmity which stands 
from of old between us and them, and that we, 
admiring the valour of those who were in the 
war against Troy, may conceive a passion for like 
deeds. 

So it seems to me that the motives which summon 
us to enter upon a war against them are many indeed; 
but chief among them is the present opportunity, 
which we must not throw away ; for it is disgraceful 
to neglect a chance when it is present and regret it 
when it is past. Indeed, what further advantage 
could we desire to have on our side when contem- 
plating a war against the King beyond those which 
are now at hand ? Are not Egypt* and Cyprus? 
in revolt against him? Have not Phoenicia and 
Syria © been devastated because of the war? Has 
not Tyre, on which he set great store, been seized 
by his foes? Of the cities in Cilicia, the greater 
number are held by those who side with us and the 
rest are not difficult to acquire. Lycia4 no Persian 
has ever subdued. Hecatomnus, the viceroy of 
Caria, has in reality been disaffected for a long time 
now,’ and will openly declare himself whenever we 
wish. From Cnidus to Sinope’ the coast of Asia is 
settled by Hellenes, and these we need not to 
persuade to go to war—all we have to do is not to 
restrain them. With such bases at our command 
for the operation of our forces, and with so wide- 
spread a war threatening Asia on every side, why, 
then, need we examine too closely what the outcome 
will be? For since the barbarians are unequal to 


Black Sea; a line drawn from Cnidus to Sinope cuts off 
Asia Minor from Asia. ‘The expression ‘*from Cnidus to 
Sinope”’ was a catch-phrase. 
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Kpav pep@v WTTOUS elalv, ovK AdnAOV ws av dta- 
teGelev, et Taow mee Trohepeiv avayKacteter. 
“Exet S ovrws. eav pev Oo BapBapos Eppw|Le - 
VEOTEPWS KaTaoXn Tas mro)eus TAS ETL Bararry, 
Ppoupas peiLous ev avrais ” vov eyKaTaTHOAS, 


] tax” av Kal TOV vHTwY at TEpt THY HITELpOV, otov 


Ul prey \ > lee / 

‘Pddos Kat Ldpos Kat Xtos, emt Tas Ekewov TvXAS 
5 , a” 3 ¢€ “A >) A / 
amokAivaev: qv 6 ets avTas mpoTepor KaTa- 
A / 3 al \ 1h A PS) , é 4) P / \ 
dBwpev, eikos Tovs THY Avdtav Kat Dpvyiav Kae 

» 2 > ~ bee i! 
Thy adAnv tHy drepKemevyvy YwWpav otKodvTas ETL 


; ~ “A A } 7 
164 rots evret0ev opuwpevois elvat. 610 det omevoew 


Kal pndepiay Trovetabar Svar pyByy, iva pe ma Depev 
Omrep ol maTepes BOY. EKELVOL ‘yap dorepioavres 
tov BapBdpwv Kat mpoguevol Twas TOV ovppaywv 
nvaykao)noav oAtyo. mpos troAAovs Kuvduveveu, 
e€ov attots mpotépots duaBaow eis THY TrreLpov 
peta maons THs TOV “EXAjvwv dSuvadpews ev pepet 


165 Tv eOv@v exacrov yxeipotobar. SéderkTat yap, 


oTav Tis ToAE UH pos avOpwmous ek TOAA@V TOTWY 
ovAdeyopmevous, oT det uy TEpysrévew Ews av’ emt- 
oT@ow, add’ ett dieoTrappevots adtots émuyetpetv. 
EKElVOL Lev obv TpoeSapaprovres amavTa TaoT 
exvopbacavro, karaoravres els TOUS peylorous 
aya@vas: meets: 5 av cwdhpovapev, e& apxijs pu- 
Aakopeba, Kat Tretpacopeba, pOjvat rept THY 
Avdiav Kat tiv ‘Loviay o7paromedov eykara- 


166 OTHOOVTES elddres OTL Kal Baowreds ovx EKOVTOOV 


apxer THV Are~pwrdv, adAAG peilw Ovvapw Tepe 


4 In the Persian Wars. 


» The Ionians in Asia Minor. See Herod. vy. 103. 
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small divisions of the Hellenes, it is not hard to 
foresee what would be their plight if they should be 
forced into a war against our united forces. 

But this is how the matter stands: If the bar- 
barian strengthens his hold on the cities of the coast 
by stationing in them larger garrisons than he has 
there now, perhaps those of the islands which lie 
near the mainland, as, for example, Rhodes and 
Samos and Chios, might incline to his side ; but if 
we get possession of them first, we may expect that 
the populations of Lydia and Phrygia and of the 
rest of the up-country will be in the power of our 
forces operating from those positions. Therefore we 
must be quick and not waste time, in order that 
we may not repeat the experience of our fathers.? 
For they, because they took the field later than the 
barbarians and had to abandon some of their allies,? 
were compelled to encounter great numbers with a 
small force ; whereas, if they had crossed over to the 
continent in time to be first on the ground, having 
with them the whole strength of Hellas, they could 
have subdued each of the nations there in turn. For 
experience has shown that when you go to war with 
people who are gathered together from many places, 
you must not wait until they are upon you, but must 
strike while they are still scattered. Now our 
fathers, having made this mistake at the outset, 
entirely retrieved it only after engaging in the 
most perilous of struggles ; but we, if we are wise, 
shall guard against it from the beginning, and en- 
deavour to be the first to quarter an army in the 
region of Lydia and Ionia, knowing that the King 
holds sway over the people of the continent, not 
because they are his willing subjects, but because 
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atrov éxdotwv adT@v Tomnodpevos* Hs Nets OTav 
kpelttw SiapiBdowmev, 6 Bovdnbevres padios av 
moujoaer, aopards dmacay Tv Aciov Kap- 
mwoopela. Todd dé KdAAov EkEelW@ TeEpt Tis 
Bacwrelas modepetv, 7) mpos Gs adrovs mept Tis 
Hyepovias approPytetv. | 
"Mévov 8 emt ths viv AAtKkias moujoacba THv 
oTparetay, iv” ol TOV ouppopa@y KOWWVIGAVTES, 
otto. Kai TOV ayabdv amoAavowot Kal pn TavTa 
zov xpdvov dvaTvxobrres Siaydywow. ‘Kavos ‘yap 
6 mapednAv0ws, ev @ Ti TOV Sewdv od yéyovev; 
ToMAaY yap Kakdv TH Pioe TH TOV avOpwm7rwv 
drapydvrwy avtol mAciw Ta&V avayKatwy mpoc- 
e€cupyKapev, ToAduovs Kal oTdoets Tuivy avTots 
euTolnoavTes, WOTE TOUS pev EV Tals avToV 


avouws amodAvobat, Tos 8 emt E€vns peta Taidwv 


a lant 3 =z ~~ 2 
Kal yuvatkdv addobat, moAdovs de du Evdetav TAYV 
> e Ie >) a 3 / € \ “A 
Kab jpEpav emuxoupely avaryKa.lopLevous vTEp TOV 
ex8pav tots Pidois paxopevovs amolvnoKet. 
“y: \ «e 10 4 f 3 3 Le 3 > es 
TEp wv ovocis THTOT NyavaKTnoeVv, AAN ETL 
\ a a A ao ~ 
fev Tats aovudopais tats v0 TOV ToLnTaV Gvy- 


Keypevas OaKpvew a€vodaw, adnbiva dé 7a0n ToAAG — 


\ 5 A / 5 \ \ ay 5) A 
Kab OELWQA YLYVOMEVa ta TOV TFOAELOV epop@vTes 


Tooovtov déovow édcciv, wWoTe Kat paAdov yal- 


Per a > / A \ aA ¢€ “ 
povow emt rots aAAjAwy Kakots Tots avT@v 
Qs 3 A Ul ? c) ~ ~ 
idiots ayabois. tows 8 dv Kat ths eums edynOetas 


ToAAoL KaTayeAdoeLay, €t dvoTuxias avdp@v ddupot= — 


3 A / A ae / 
PyV €V TOLS TOLOUTOLS KQaUpots, ev ols *TraAta pev 


“ Cf. the picture of distress in Epist. ix. 8-10. 
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» The hireling soldiers in Greece were becoming a serious i 


problem. See Phil. 96, 120, 121; Hpist. ix. 9. 
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he has surrounded himself with a force which is 
greater than any of those which they severally 
possess. So whenever we transport thither a force 
stronger than his, which we can easily do if we so 
will, we shall enjoy in security the resources of all 
Asia. Moreover, it is much more glorious to fight 
against the King for his empire than to contend 
against each other for the hegemony. 

It were well to make the expedition in the present 
generation, in order that those who have shared in 
our misfortunes may also benefit by our advantages 
and not continue all their days in wretchedness. 
For sufficient is the time that is past, filled as it has 
been with every form of horror ;¢ for many as are 
the ills which are incident to the nature of man, we 
have ourselves invented more than those which 
necessity lays upon us, by engendering wars and 
factions among ourselves ; and, in consequence, some 
are being put to death contrary to law in their own 
countries, others are wandering with their women 
and children in strange lands, and many, compelled 
through lack of the necessities of life to enlist in 
foreign armies,’ are being slain, fighting for their 
foes against their friends. 

Against these ills no one has ever protested ; and 
people are not ashamed to weep over the calamities 
which have been fabricated by the poets, while they 
view complacently the real sufferings, the many 
terrible sufferings, which result from our state of 
war ; and they are so far from feeling pity that they 
even rejoice more in each other’s sorrows than in 
their own blessings. But perhaps many might even 
laugh at my simplicity if I should lament the mis- 
fortunes of individual men, in times like these, when 
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dvdotatos yéyove, LiKedia dé KatadedovaAwrat, 
rogairae Se mddeus Tots BapBapous €xdedovTat, 
Ta O€ Aoura pepy tov ‘EAAjvwv €v Tots peylorors 
Kwovvols €oTLV. 

170 Oavpalo d€ TOV SuvacrevovTwmy ev Tals moAcow, 
el mpoorcew adtots nyobvrat peeve, Ppovetv, pn dev 
momo baép tTHAKOUTWY Tporydrov pyr elrretv 
par evupn Ova dur fevres. xpi yap avrovs, 
elmep Hoa dfvov THs Tapovons d0€ns, dmavreov 
dpewevous Tov adAAwy TEept TOO Toe [Lov Too ™pos 
TOUS BapBapous etonyeto0ar Kal ovpBovredew. 

171 TUXOV ev yap av TU ouveTepavav" et O€ Kal Tm™po- 
ametrov, aA’ ovv Tous ye Aoyous Wor7rep Xpnopovs 
eis TOV ETLOVTO, Xpovov av KatéAurrov. viv 5° of 
pev ev tats peylotats dd€ats ovTes emt ptKpots 
omovddalovow, ynuiv dé tots tv qmoditiK@y €€- 
coTnKOot TEpt THALKOUTWY TpayyLaTwV GvuBovAEveLY 
TapaAcotracw. 

172, Ov py aA’ dow jLucporpuxorepor Tuyxdvovow 
ovres ot mpoeaTa@res NLOV, TooOUTYD Tovs aAdAous 
EppwfLeveorepws del oKoTrety O7TWS amradAaynod - 
pela THs Tapovans Ex9pas. vov pev yap parny 
movovpeba, Tas Tepl THs etpyyns ovvOyKas* ov yap 
dvadvoneba TOUS Tohémous add’ dvaBaAdoueBa, Kal 
TEPYLEVopeV TOUS Katpovs ev ots avnkeoTov TL 
KQKOV aAAnAous epydcacbar duvyoducda. 

173 Aet d€ ravras tas emBovAds éxmodav mowumoa- 

BBY Dionysius I. See Diodor. xiv. 106 ff. 
> The Sicilian cities, Selinus, Agrigentum, and Himera, 
were surrendered to the Carthaginians by Dionysius. See 


Diodor. xiii. 114. ¢ By the Treaty of Antalcidas. 


¢ 'The same complaint against the leading statesmen is 
made in Hpist. ix. 8. 
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Italy has been laid waste,* when Sicily has been 
enslaved,? when such mighty cities have been given 
over to the barbarians, and when the remaining 
portions of the Hellenic race are in the gravest 
peril. 

I am amazed at those who hold power in our 
states,? if they think that they have occasion to be 
proud when they have never been able either to 
propose or to conceive a remedy for a situation so 
momentous ; for they ought, if they had been worthy 
of their present reputation, to have dropped all else, 
and have proposed measures and given counsel about 
our war against the barbarians. Perhaps they might 
. have helped us to get something done ; but even if 
they had given up before gaining their object, they 
would, at any rate, have left to us their words as 
oracles for the future. But as things are, those who 
are held in highest honour are intent on matters of 
little consequence, and have left it to us, who stand 
aloof from public life,? to advise on matters of so 
great moment. 

Nevertheless, the more faint-hearted our leading 
men happen to be, the more vigorously must the 
rest of us look to the means by which we shall deliver 
ourselves from our present discord. For as matters 
now stand, it is in vain that we make our treaties of 
peace ; for we do not settle our wars, but only post- 
pone them and wait for the opportune moment when 
we shall have the power to inflict some irreparable 
disaster upon each other. 

We must clear from our path these treacherous 


¢ For Isocrates’ aloofness from public life see Phil. 81 ; 
Panath. 9-10; Epist. i. 9; Epist. viii. 7; and General 

Introd. p. xix. 
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pevous €keivots Tots epyous emixerped, e€ av Tas 
Te mOAeus daapaheorepov olKngopev Kal TLOTOTEPOV 
duakeroouea Tpos 7s avrovs. éoTt O amAods 
Kal pgouos 6 Adyos 6 mepl TOUTWY" ovre yap 
etpnv ny otovte BeBatiav ayayety, oy pen) Kowh, 
tots BapBapous ToAe[owLeV, ov” Opovojoat Tovs 
"EAAyvas, mpw dv Kal Tas apehas ek TOV adTav 
Kat TOUS Kwovvous Tpos 7 Tovs avrovs Tromacpeba. 
TOUTE be YEVOLLEVOY, Kat Tis dmopias TAS mepl 
tov Piov Tp@v adatpebcions, 7) Kal Tas érauptas 
Suadver Kal Tas ovyyevelas els €xOpav mpoayet 
Kal TaVTAS avipwmous els mroh€jous Kal oTdoets 
Kabiornow, ovK €oTW omrws ovx OpovongopLev Kal 
Tas edvotas adn bwas TpOs npas avrovs eCopiev. 
av EVEKA TEPL TAVTOS TmounTeov OTWS WS TAXLOTA 
tov eviévde moAcuov eis THY Ymeipov SvopLovper, 
ws povov av totr ayalov amoAatcaev Tov 
KWOUveov TOY Tpos HLS avrovs, et Tats ELLTrELplaLs 
Tats €K TOUTWwY yeyernwevats T™pos TOV BapBapov 
Karaxpnoacbat dofevev np. 

"AMG yap tows did Tas ouvOnkas aétov € emoxety, 


aAN’ ovK emery Ofjvat Kal Oarrov Trouoaoba THY 


otpateiav; du ds aut peev revdepwpevar TOV 
TOAEwv Baovret Xap ioacw, WS Ou EKElvov TUXOU- 
Gat THs adTovomlas TAVTIS, at oO exdedopevat 
Tots BapBapous padvora, pev Aaxedatpovious €Tt- 
KaAodow, emeita d6€ Kal tots dAAows Tots peTa~ 


* That is, instead of warring among themselves and 
plundering each other, the Greeks must wage their wars 


against, and seek their plunder from, the barbarians. Cf. 
15 and 187; Phil. 9. 


REACT. Theognis, 386 ff. 


co Treaty of Antalcidas. See 115-120 and notes. 
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designs and pursue that course of action which will 
enable us to dwell in our several cities with greater 
security and to feel greater confidence in each other. 
What I have to say on these points is simple and 
easy : It is not possible for us to cement an enduring 
peace unless we join together in a war against the 
barbarians, nor for the Hellenes to attain to concord 
until we wrest our material advantages from one and 
the same source and wage our wars against one and 
the same enemy.* When these conditions have been 
realized, and when we have been freed from the 
poverty which afflicts our lives—a thing that breaks 
up friendships, perverts the affections of kindred into 
enmity, and plunges the whole world into war and 
strife "then surely we shall enjoy a spirit of con- 
cord, and the good will which we shall feel towards 
each other will be genuine. For all these reasons, 
we must make it our paramount duty to transfer 
the war with all speed from our boundaries to the 
continent, since the only benefit which we can reap 
from the wars which we have waged against each 
other is by resolving that the experience which 
we have gained from them shall be employed against 
the barbarians. 

But is it not well, you may perhaps ask, on 
account of the Treaty,’ to curb ourselves and not be 
over-hasty or make the expedition too soon, seeing 
that the states which have gained their freedom 
through the Treaty feel grateful toward the King, 
because they believe that it was through him that 
they gained their independence, while those states 
which have been delivered over to the barbarians 
complain very bitterly of the Lacedaemonians and 
only less bitterly of the other Hellenes who entered 
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oxoto Tis elpyvns, Ws vmo TOUTWY dov evew 
AvayKacpevar. KalTor THs od Xp diadvew TavTas 
Tas Sporoytas, e€ dv towadrn S0€a yéyovev, ws 
6 pev BdpBapos Kyderar THs “EAAdSos Kat pvdag 
rhs eiphyns eotiv, jay dé Tweés etow ot Avpawo- 

176 [evolu Kal KaK@s TOLODYTES airnv; 6 de mavTwv 
KaTayeAacToraTov, OTL TOV yeypappevwy ev Tats 
Sporoylas Ta xElploTa Tuyxdvowev SvapvAarrov- 
Tes. & pev yap abrovdpous adinat Tas TE VHGOUS 
Kal Tas modeus tas emt THs Edpwans, madat 
AdAuTat Kal parnv ev tats orpjAas €or: a 8 
aicxvvyy jpiv déper Kal troAdods THY ovppaxywv 
exdedwke, TaDTa Sé KATA YWpav pevet KAL TAaVTES 
atta KUpta Tovoduev: & yphv avaipety Kal pode 
piav édv Huepav, voullovtas mpooraypata Kal 
pn ovvlyKas eivat. Tis yap ovK oldev OTL GUV- 
OjKat pév ciow, al tTwes dv lows Kal KoWwa@s ap- 

[78] PoTepois Eywou, mpooTaypata dé Ta TOUS ETEPOUS 

177 eAatrotyvra mapa TO Stkatov; 60 Kal Tv’ mpeE- 
aPevodvtwy tavTyv Thy elpyynv duKalws av KaTY- 
yopoipev, OTe Teupbevtes bro TOV “EAAjnvwv dep — 
tav BapBdpwv éroujoavto tas ovvOnKas. exphv 
yap avtous, eit’ eddKxer THY a’T@y e€xew EKdoTOUS, 
elite Kat TOv Sopiaddtwv emdpyew, etre TOUTWY 
Kparetv Gv dro tiv eipnvnv éruyyavomev ExovTeEs, — 
Ev TL ToUTWY SpLoapevous Kat KoWWov TO SiKaLOV 


* Articles of treaties were commonly inscribed on pillars 
of stone, set up either within a public temple or near it. 

» Chiefly Antalcidas of Sparta and Tiribazus, the Persian 
satrap, negotiated the peace. Isocrates complains that the 


treaty was arbitrary—not based on any principle whatsoever. 
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into the peace, because, in their view, they were 
forced by them into slavery? But, I reply, is it not 
our duty to annul this agreement, which has given 
birth to such a sentiment—the sentiment that the 
barbarian cares tenderly for Hellas, and stands guard 
over her peace, while among ourselves are to be 
found those who outrage and evilly entreat her? The 
crowning absurdity of all, however, is the fact that 
among the articles which are written in the agree- 
ment it is only the worst which we guard and 
observe. For those which guarantee the independ- 
ence of the islands and of the cities in Europe have 
long since been broken and are dead letters on the 
pillars,* while those which bring shame upon us and 
by which many of our allies have been given over to 
the enemy—these remain intact, and we all regard 
them as binding upon us, though we ought to have 
expunged them and not allowed them to stand a 
single day, looking upon them as commands, and not 
as compacts ; for who does not know that a compact 
is something which is fair and impartial to both 
parties, while a command is something which puts one 
side at a disadvantage unjustly? On this ground 
we may justly complain of our envoys who negotiated 
this peace,’ because, although dispatched by the 
Hellenes, they made the Treaty in the interest of 
the barbarians. For they ought, no matter whether 
they took the view that each of the states concerned 
should retain its original territory, or that each should 
extend its sovereignty over all that it had acquired 
by conquest, or that we should each retain control 
over what we held when peace was declared—they 
ought, I say, to have adopted definitely some one of 
these views, applying the principle impartially to all, 
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TOLNTApLEVvOUS, OUTW ouyypapeotar Tept avr ay. 
vov dé TH pev HeTEepa moe KOL TH Aaxedampoviav 
ovdemlay TYLNY ATrEVELLAY, TOV de BapBapov dmdons 
ahs “Aoias Seomornv KatéoTnoay, womep UmEp 
éxelvou ToAeunodvTwv TOV, 7] THs pev _Hepoay 
apyjs mada. Kaleornkvias, Tea 8 dpre Tas 
modets KaTOLKOUVTWY, GAN’ oDK EKEWWY [LEV vewort 
TaUTYyY THY TYLYY EXOVTWY, Taov d€ TOV amavTa 
ypovov ev tots “EXAnat dvvactevorvTwv. ; 

Oiua &° éxelvws eimwv waddov dyAwoew THY TE 
TEpl HUGS aTyLlav yeyevnuerny Kal THV Tob Ba- 
oirldws mAeovegiav. THs yap yhs amaons Tis v7r0 
TO KOoUM KEeyLevns diva TETHT LEVIS, KAU Tijs 
pev “Aocias THs & Edpwrns Kadoupevns, THY 
nyloccav ek TOv avvOnka@v etAnder, @omep Tmpos 
tov Aia tiv xw@pav veudopmevos, add ov ™pos 
avOpdmous tas ovvOyKas Trovovpevos. Kal TAVTAS 
nds nvayKacev ev otras ArHivats dvayparpavras 
€v Tols KoWots TOV tepa@v Katabetvat, moAv KaA- 
Avov TpdTatov TOV ev Tats pdyals yryvomevwv: Ta, 
ev yap bmép piKp@v épywv Kal pias TUS eoTiv, 
atta. 8 tmép dmavtos Tob 7ok€uov Kat Kal” Ans 
THs “EXAdd0s éotyjKaow. 

‘Yrep dv aévov dpyilecbar, Kat oKxomety omws 
TOV TE yeyernuevwv Sikynv AnboueDa Kal Ta 
peMovra SiopPwodpeba. Kal yap aicxpov dia 
pev tots BapBapos oixérars dévoov yphobar, 
Onwocia S€ tocodtovs Tov cuppdywv TepLopav 


“ Compare the boast of Xerxes in Herod. vii. 8. 
» See Panath. 107. 
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and on this basis to have drafted the articles of the 
Treaty. But instead of that, they assigned no 
honour whatsoever to our city or to Lacedaemon, 
while they set up the barbarian as lord of all Asia ; 
as if we had gone to war for his sake, or as if the 
rule of the Persians had been long established, and 
we were only just now founding our cities—whereas 
in fact it is they who have only recently attained 
this place of honour, while Athens and Lacedaemon 
have been throughout their entire history a power 
among the Hellenes. 

I think, however, that I shall show still more 
clearly both the dishonour which we have suffered, 
and the advantage which the King has gained by 
putting the matter in this way: All the world 
which lies beneath the firmament being divided 
into two parts, the one called Asia, the other 
Kurope, he has taken half of it by the Treaty, 
as if he were apportioning the earth with Zeus,* 
and not making compacts with men. Yes, and 
he has compelled us to engrave this Treaty on 
pillars of stone and place it in our public temples °— 
a trophy far more glorious for him than those which 
are set up on fields of battle ; for the latter are for 
minor deeds and a single success, but this treaty 
stands as a memorial of the entire war and of the 
humiliation of the whole of Hellas. 

These things may well rouse our indignation and 
makeus look to the means by which we shalltake venge- 
ance for the past and set the future right. For verily 
it is shameful for us, who in our private life think 
the barbarians are fit only to be used as household 
slaves, to permit by our public policy so many of our 
allies to be enslaved by them; and it is disgraceful 
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abrots SovAcvovtas, Kal Tos pev mept TA Tpke. 
yevomevovs pias yuvarKos apmacbetons ovTws 
dmavras ovvopytobjqvar tots aducnbetow, wore p17) 
mpdtepov Tavoac0ar ToAcobtvTas mpw THY moAWw 
dvaoratov eoinoav Tob ToAuHnoavTos e€apapreiv, 
fas 8° dAns THs “EAAados bBprloperns pndeptav 
roujoacba: Kowny Tyswplav, e€ov Huiv edyfs afta 
Siarpatacba. povos yap odTos 6 moAEpos €tpy- 
vns Kpeittwv eat, Pewpia pév padAdAov 7) oTpareta 
mpoceoiKws, apdorépois dé ovupdéepwv, Kal Tots 
nouxlav ayew Kal Tots troAeuety emuOvpotow. ety 
yap av Tois pev ade@s TA odérep avTav Kap- 
motobat, tots 5 é€k tav dAdoTpiwy peyddAous 
mAovTovs KaTaKTHGacbaL. 

IloAAay# 8° av tis Aoyldpevos evpor TavTas 
Tas mpagers pdadiota Avowredovcas uty. pepe 
yap, mpos Tivas yp) modeuety Tovs pndemtas 
mrcovegias émibupobvras GAN’ adtd TO dikaLov 
oKoTobvTas; ov mpos Tovs Kal mpdTEpov KaK@s 
mv “EAAdsa owjoavtas Kat vov émPBovdAevovras 
Kal 7aVTA TOV xpdvoyv oUTW mpds Huds StaKepe- 
vous; tlou d€ pboveiv cikds éott Tovs pa) mavTa- 
macw avavopws diaKkeevovs aAAG peTpiws ToUT@ 


“~ , A 
TQ) TpPAyLaTL Xpwyevous; ov Tots preilous prev 


\ / b) 

Tas duvacrelas 7 Kat avOpdrovs eptBeBAn- 
/ 2 A “~ 

pevots, eAarrovos 8’ afious TOv map’ yHuiv dSvorv- 


v4 : S's , \ / / \ } 
XOVVTWP ; €7Tt TWAS de OTPATEVELV TT pOOT)KEL TOUS — 


A \ > A “~ 
AUQ pLev evocBety BovAopeévovs apa de TOU OU[L~ 


t 2 / 
pepovtos evOujovpévovs; odk emt tods Kal dice 
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for us, when our fathers who engaged in the Trojan 
expedition because of the rape of one woman, all 
shared so deeply in the indignation of the wronged 
that they did not stop waging war until they had laid 
in ruins the city of him who had dared to commit the 
crime,—it is disgraceful for us, I say, now that all 
Hellas is being continually outraged, to take not a 
single step to wreak a common vengeance, although 
we have it in our power to accomplish deeds as lofty 
as our dreams. For this war is the only war which 
is better than peace ; it will be more like a sacred 
mission than a military expedition ; and it will profit 
equally both those who crave the quiet life and those 
who are eager for war ; for it will enable the former 
to reap the fruits of their own possessions in security 
and the latter to win great wealth from the posses- 
sions of our foes. 

You will find, if you weigh the matter carefully, 
that this undertaking is most desirable for us from 
many points of view. For against whom, pray, ought 
men to wage war who crave no aggrandizement, but 
look to the claims of justice alone? Is it not against 
those who in the past have injured Hellas, and are 
now plotting against her, and have always been so 
disposed towards us? And against whom should we 
expect men to direct their envy who, while not 
wholly lacking in courage, yet curb this feeling with 
prudence? Is it not against those who have com- 
passed powers that are too great for man, and yet 
are less deserving than those who are unfortunate 
among us? And against whom should those take 
the field who both desire to serve their gods and are 
at the same time intent on their own advantage ? 
Is it not against those who are both their natural 
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mroneptous Kal Tar puKovs exOpous, Ka metora 

ev ayala KEKTTLEVOUS TKLOTOL 5 brep avray 
dptveoba SuvapLevous ; ovKoby e€xelvoe AOL TOVTOLS 
EvOxXOL Tuyxdvovow OVTES. 

Kat pay ove TAS moNeus Aum oopev oTpaTioras 
é€ abta@v Katadéyovtes, 0 viv ev TH ToA€ wep TO 
™pos aMnAous oxAnpoTaTov Eat adrais: TOAD 
yap olpat OTAVUWTEPOUS éoea0ar Tovs pevew éGe- 


Ajoovras Tov ovvaKorovbety em BupncovTov. yi 


yap OUTWS 7) véos 7 maAaos pabupos €oTw, OoTts 
ov petaoxetv Bovdnoera TavTys THS oTpaTias, 
THs om “AOnvatev pev Kal Aaxedarpovtery oTpa- 
THnyoupLevns, UTEP OE THS TOV CULL cov edevbeptas 
abpoloperns, bro Oe THs “EAAasdos amaons 
exe TOMES, emt O€ THV Tov BapBapev TLLWpLav 
TOPEVOMEVT)S 5 inp d€ Kal pyyunv Kal dd€av 
TOOnV TWA Xpr vopicew 7 Cavras efew 1) vy tehevri}- 
cavras KaTareibew todvs év Tots ToLovTOLs Epyots 
apioTevoavTas; Omov yap ot mpos “AAeEavdpov 
Tohennoavres Kal juiay mow eddvres TOLOUTWV 
emaiveny nEvwOnoar, Tote TWOV xpn mpoodoKay 
EYKWELLWY Teve coat TOUS odns ths Actas Kpar7- 
cavras; Tis yap n TOV mrovety Ouvapevey nH TOV 
déyeu emmLoTapeveov od TOVI}TEL Kal prrocopnoet 
Bovddpevos apa Hs 8 aro dvavotas Kal Tis 
Exel” apeThs pvnpetov els dmavTa TOV yxpovoV 
Karahurety ; 

Od TH abray de qTyxava yveopny EXwv ev TE 
TO Trapovrt Kal TEpl Tas apyas Tod Adyou. Tore 
pev yap Opp agis durjoecbat TOV Tpayyarov 
cimeiv: viv 8° odk eduxvotuae Tod peyébous avTav, 
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enemies and their hereditary foes, who have acquired 
the greatest possessions and are yet, of all men, the 
least able to defend them? Do not the Persians, 
then, fulfil all these conditions ? 

Furthermore, we shall not even trouble the several 
states by levying soldiers from them—a practice 
which now in our warfare against each other they 
find most burdensome. For it is my belief that those 
who will be inclined to remain at home will be far 
fewer than those who will be eager to join this army. 
For who, be he young or old, is so indolent that he 
will not desire to have a part in this expedition—an 
expedition led by the Athenians and the Lacedae- 
monians, gathered together in the cause of the liberty 
of our allies, dispatched by all Greece, and faring 
forth to wreak vengeance on the barbarians? And 
how great must we think will be the name and the 
fame and the glory which they will enjoy during 
their lives, or, if they die in battle, will leave behind 
them—they who will have won the meed of honour 
in such an enterprise ? For if those who made war 
against an Alexander “ and took a single city were 
accounted worthy of such praise, what encomiums 
should we expect these men to win who have con- 
quered the whole of Asia? For who that is skilled 
to sing or trained to speak will not labour and study 
in his desire to leave behind a memorial both of his 
own genius and of their valour, for all time to come? 

I am not at the present moment of the same mind 
as I was at the beginning of my speech. For then I 
thought that I should be able to speak in a manner 
worthy of my theme; now, however, I have not risen 
to its grandeur, and many of the thoughts which I had 


@ Another name for Paris. 
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Gd wOdMAd pe Svarréhevyev dv SrevonOnv. adrovs 
ody xpi) avvdwopay cons av evdamovlas TUXOYLEV, 
el Tov prev moAcmov Tov vov OVvTAa TEpL NuGS Tpos 
rods hrepwras Tomnoaipela, THY 0 Eddatpmoviay 
ri ex THs ’Aotas ets THY Edpabarny dvakopicamer, 
kal p.1) udvov akpoaTas yevouevous aareAOeiv, adda 
rods pev parte Sduvapyevovs mapakadodvras 
ddjAovs tepaobar SiadAarrew THY Te ToAW THY 
Aperépav kat THv Aakedatpoviwv, Tovs de TaV 
Adywv apduoByrobvras mpos pev THY Tapakara- 
Oinnv Kal mept tov aGdAwv adv viv ddAvapovor 
navecbat ypadovtas, mpos dé Tobrov Tov Adyov 
mrovetabar Thy dtAdAav, Kal oKoTrely OWS apeEevoV 
éuod wept tTOv att@v mpayyatwv éepovow, ev- 
Gupoupévovs Ott Tots peyad’ darvaxvovpevots ov 
Tpeémel Tepl pukpa StatpiBew, ovde Toratra Aeyew 
e€ av 6 Bios pndev emdadoe. TOV mevabervTwr, 
GAN dv emiteAcobévrwv adroit 7 amadAayjoovrat 
Tis Tapovons amopias Kat Tots dAAow peyaAwv 
ayabdv aitior d0fovew eivar. 


* The translation is influenced by Professor Bonner’s 
note on Thy tapaxatabyxny in Classical Philology, xv. 
p. 385. He argues convincingly that ryv mapaxaraéjKny 
is not a particular deposit but that the article is ‘* generic, 
not specific.’’ Deposits entrusted by one man with another 
were rather common transactions before the days of banks 
and caused frequent lawsuits. Hence “ the deposit theme ” 
became a hackneyed exercise in the schools of rhetoric. 
It is, in the opinion of Isocrates, too commonplace and 
trivial for serious oratory. 

» “ Humble bees and salt’? are mentioned in Helen 12 
as subjects on which speakers show off their powers to the 
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in mind to utter have escaped me. Therefore you 
must come to my aid and try to picture to yourselves 
what vast prosperity we should attain if we should turn 
the war which now involves ourselves against the 
peoples of the continent, and bring the prosperity of 
Asia across to Europe. And you must not depart to 
your homes as men who have merely listened to an 
oration ; nay, those among you who are men of action 
must exhort one another to try to reconcile our city 
with Lacedaemon; and those among you who make 
claims to eloquence must stop composing orations on 
“deposits, ’% or on the other trivial themes? which now 
engage your efforts, and centre your rivalry on this 
subject and study how you may surpass me in speak- 
ing on the same question, bearing ever in mind that 
it does not become men who promise great things to 
waste their time on little things,¢ nor yet to make 
the kind of speeches which will improve no whit the 
lives of those whom they convince, but rather the 
kind which, if carried out in action, will both deliver 
the authors themselves from their present distress 4 
and win for them the credit of bringing to pass great 
blessings for the rest of the world.? 


neglect of worthy themes. In general, he seems here to 
be thinking of such rhetorical tours de force as Lucian 
caricatures in his Encomium on the House Fly. 

¢ This very complaint he makes of his rival sophists. 
See Against the Sophists, 1, 10. 

4 Not too urbanely he dwells upon the poverty of his 
rivals. Cf. Against the Sophists, 4, 7. 

¢ The kind of discourse to which Isocrates himself devoted 
his serious efforts. See Panath. 11 and General Introd. 
ee XX1Y. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tur Address to Philip was written in 346 B.c., shortly 
after the ten years’ war between Athens and Philip 
over the possession of Amphipolis was concluded 
by the Peace of Philocrates.¢ Isocrates hailed the 
peace with enthusiasm. He had been actively 
opposed to the war-party in Athens,® believing that 
the true interests of Athens and of Philip lay in 
mutual friendship. He was, in fact, engaged in 
the composition of a discourse urging this point of 
view and arguing, somewhat paradoxically, that the 
possession of Amphipolis was equally detrimental to 
both parties to the quarrel, when the declaration of 
peace interrupted his labours. This discourse was 
never finished ; and, save for the brief digest of it 
with which Isocrates opens his Address to Philip, was 
never published. ‘The circumstances which inspired 
it having been happily brought to an end, he turned 
his thoughts to the greater question of how the state 
of peace might be made permanent and the curse 
of mutual warfare removed once for all from Hellas. 
He was free to indulge again his dream of pan- 
Hellenism. 

The years which had passed since he wrote the 

_* On this peace see Grote, Hist. of Greece (new edition), 
xl. p. 199. 

» See General Introd. p. xli. 
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TO PHILIP 


Panegyricus had disabused his mind of the illusion 
that any Greek state could reconcile the Greeks and 
unite them in any cause.* But the career of Philip 
—his personal force, his proved military genius, his 
Hellenic sympathies, and his declared ambition to be 
captain-general of the Greeks in a war against Persia? 
—awakened in Isocrates the hope that the powerful 
king of Macedonia might accomplish this union and 
lead the Greeks into the promised land. That hope 
had remained unvoiced during the war with Philip ; 
but now that hostilities had ceased, Isocrates ad- 
dressed to him a call to action in this greater cause. 

The Address to Philip is the plea of the Panegyricus 
over again, but with this great difference—Athens, 
urged to crown her glorious past with the greater 
glory of leadership in this crusade, is no longer in the 
picture.°¢ 


@ See General Introd. p. xxxvii. 
ibid. p. xii. © Thid. p. xiii. 
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M7) Oavpdons, Didurre, dvdr Too Aoyou Town ~ 
copa THY apynv od TOO pos OE pn Onoopevov Kal 
viv detxyOjcecIar péddovtos, adda Tob meEpt Apde- 
morews ypadevTos. Epi od pK pa Bovropau T™po- 
evreiv, wa SnAwow Kal col Kal Tots ddAous ws 
od du avotav ovd€ diaxsevobeis THs appworias Tis 
vov jot trapovors emebeunv ypadew Tov mpos GE 
Aoyov, arr’ cikdtTws Kal KaTa pLKpOV bax Gets. 

‘Op&v yap tov modeov Tov éevoTavTa gol Kal 
Th 7oXeEt mepl “Apgurrorews ToMAGy KaK@Y air 
YUyvopevor, emexetpnoa Aéyew Tepe TE THS mohews 
TAVTNS Kal THS ywWpas ovdEeV TOV avr@y ove Tots 
imo TOV ov ETaipwv eyomevois ovTE Tots 70 
TOV pyTépwv Tv tap hiv, add ws olovre 
mAciotov adeotOta ths TovTwv Stavoias. obToL 
pev yap mapdfvvov emt rov méAeuov, auvayo- 
pevovtes tats émBuptas dudv: eyed S€ mept pev 
TOV dppvoByrovpevey ovdev amepawvouny, ov 8 
dmehapBavov Tdv Adywv eipynvurdrarov elvat, TeEpt 
robrov duetpiBov, eywv ws duddrepor Siapap- 

* Amphipolis, a city in Macedonia near the mouth of 
the Strymon river, conquered and colonized by Athenians 
in 437 B.c. It was taken by Philip in 358 x.c., but the war 


with Athens was delayed until Philip seized Potidaea, 356 B.c. 


Ferries, had now passed his ninetieth birthday. 
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V. TO PHILIP 


Do not be surprised, Philip, that I am going to 
begin, not with the discourse which is to be addressed 
to you and which is presently to be brought to your 
attention, but with that which I have written about 
Amphipolis.¢ For I desire to say a few words, by 
way of preface, about this question, in order that I 
may make it clear to you as well as to the rest of the 
world that it was not in a moment of folly that I 
undertook to write my address to you, nor because 
I am under any misapprehension as to the infirmity ° 
which now besets me, but that I was led advisedly 
and deliberately to this resolution. 

For when I saw that the war in which you and 
our city had become involved over Amphipolis was 
proving the source of many evils, I endeavoured to 
express opinions regarding this city and territory 
which, so far from being the same as those enter- 
tained by your friends, or by the orators among us, 
were as far as possible removed from their point of 
view. For they were spurring you on to the war by 
seconding your covetousness, while I, on the contrary, 
expressed no opinion whatever on the points in 
controversy, but occupied myself with a plea which 
I conceived to be more than all others conducive to 
peace, maintaining that both you and the Athenians 
were mistaken about the real state of affairs, and 
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A \ i! A a 
[83] rdvere TeV Tpaypdtwv, Kat od jev ToAEpeEts 


Srrep THY Nv j / O€ TOALs UmEp THS 
drép Tav Hutv ovppEepovTwv, 7 . Ais rep 7H 
offs Svuvaoreias: Avowredciv yap gow pev mas 
gvew tiv ydpav tadTnv, TH Sé mode pd €& 
évos tpdmov daPeiv adryy. Kal mept TovTwy 
ottws éSdKovv SieEvevae Tots aKkovovow, WoTE 
undéva Tov Adyov adrav pynde thy Aw enarweiv 
iis axpiBGs Kat KkabapOs €xyovoav, dmep eiw@Oact 
Twes Tovey, GAAG THv aAjneav TOV TpayyaTwv 
Oavpdlew, kat vopilew oddan@s av aAdws mav- 
sacha. THs diAoviKias buds, mAjv et od pev 
mevabeins mAclovos a€iav é€ocobai aor THY Tis 
mohews didlav 7 Tas mpooddovs tas €€ “Apdt- 
moAews yuyvopevas, 7 Oé€ mdoAts Suvnbein KaTa- 
pabety ws Xp}, Tas pev TovavTas devyew arr- 
ouklas, al TES TETPAKLS 7 TEVTAKLS amToAWAEKaCL 
Tovs eumodutevbévtas, Cynretv 6° éKeivous Tovs 
TOTOUs TOUS TOppw pLEev KELpevous TMV apyxeL 
duvapévwv, eyyds d€ Tdv Sovdrcvew eciPiopevwr, 
ets olov mep Aaxedatpoviot Kupyvaiovs am@xioav: 
mpos d€ TovTOLS, EL OD LEV yroins Ort Adyw Tapa- 
dovs THY xwpav Hiv TavTyV adTos Epyw KpaTnoets 
avThs, Kal mpooére tiv evvoay THY peTepav 
THOEL (TOGOUTOUS yap OpLypous Ajper Tap nuav 
Tis piAdtas, doovs mep av émoikous ets THY OnV 
dvvacreiay amooreiAwpev), TO Se TAHG0s Wav 
El Tis OLoa€eLev, WS AV Ad Bwpev “Apdimodw, avay- 
Kaobnoopeba tH avTHVY evVvoLaV éyew Tots gots 


* Such as Amphipolis, surrounded by warlike tribes. 
’ Cyrene, in northern Africa. See Grote, Hist. iii. p- 445. 
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that you were fighting in support of our interests, 
and our city in support of your power; for it was 
to your advantage, I urged, that we should possess 
the territory of Amphipolis, while it was in no 
possible way to our advantage to acquire it. Yes, 
and I so impressed my hearers by my statement 
of the case that not one of them thought of 
applauding my oratory or the finish and the purity 
of my style, as some are wont to do, but instead they 
marvelled at the truth of my arguments, and were 
convinced that only on certain conditions could you 
and the Athenians be made to cease from your con- 
tentious rivalry. In the first place, you, for your 
part, will have to be persuaded that the friendship 
of our city would be worth more to you than the 
revenues which you derive from Amphipolis, while 
Athens will have to learn, if she can, the lesson that 
she should avoid planting the kind of colonies * which 
have been the ruin, four or five times over, of those 
domiciled in them, and should seek out for coloniza- 
tion the regions which are far distant from peoples 
which have a capacity for dominion and near those 
which have been habituated to subjection—such a 
region as, for example, that in which the Lacedae- 
monians established the colony of Cyrene. In the 
next place, you will have to realize that by formally 
surrendering this territory to us you would in fact 
still hold it in your power, and would, besides, gain 
our good will, for you would then have as many 
hostages of ours to guarantee our friendship as we 
should send out settlers into the region of your 
influence ; while someone will have to make our 
own people see that, if we got possession of Amphi- 
polis, we should be compelled to maintain the same 
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mpaypace Sia Tovs évrab0a Katoikobtytas olav 
Tmep €lyopev “Apadoxe T@ marat@ Sua Tovs ev 
Xeppoviow yewpyobvras. 

7 Towovrwv d€ modAAdv Aeyopevay nATLoav Ocot 
mep yKovaav, d1ado00evros Tod Adyou diaddceobar 
Tov TOAepov buds Kal yrwourayjoavtas BovAev- 
ceobat te Kowov ayabov rept tudv atdr@v. et 
ev obv adpovws 7 Kal vouvexovTws TabdT €d0- 
calor, ducatws av éxeivo THY airiay exovev” OVTOS 
5° obv é€uod rept 77 mpayparetay TAUTHV epOnre 
TOLNOAMLEVOL TV Etp vn Tpw eCepyaotijvat TOV 
Adyov, awdpovobvtes: OTws yap ovv mempaxVar 

[84] Kpeirrov Av adtyy 7) ovvexecbat Tots Kakois Tots — 

8 dua tov moAELov yuyvopevors. auvnabels dé Tots 
mept Ths elphvys wydiobetor, Kat vopicas ov 
povov Hiv aAAd Kat cot Kat Tots dAAows “EAAnow 
amTa0l CuvoicEl, ATooTHOAaL bev THY eavTod Oid- 
vouav TOV ExopLevwv ovy olds T Hv, GAN ovTw bu- 
exetyny WoT evdds oxometola mS av Ta mempay~ 
eva. TrapayLeivevey ney Kab py Xpovov oXiyov 7 
mors nudv diadimotca maAw eTEpwV ToAEU@v 

9 eOuprjoce SueEi@v Sé mept ToUTwWY Tpos EMavTOV — 
EUpLOKOV ovdapyds av dAAws adrny Hovxlay dyou- 
cav, mAnv et dog eve Tats moAcot rats peyioras . 
Suadvoapevais TO ™mpOos opas avras els TH "Actay 
Tov moAeiov e€eveyKetv, Kal Tas mAceovelas, ds 


An alliance was entered into between Athens i 


Amadocns us, the powerful Thracian king, 390 s.c. (Xen. EG a 
lV. 26). 


® Cf. Paneg. 172-174. 
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friendly attitude toward your policy, because of our 
colonists there, as we did for the elder Amadocus 4 
because of our landholders in the Chersonese. 

As I continued to say many things of this tenor, 
those who heard me were inspired, with the hope 
that when my discourse should be published you and 
the Athenians would bring the war to an end, and, 
having conquered your pride, would adopt some 
policy for your mutual good. Whether indeed 
they were foolish or sensible in taking this view is 
a question for which they, and not I, may fairly be 
held to account; but in any case, while I was still 
occupied with this endeavour, you and Athens 
anticipated me by making peace before I had com- 
pleted my discourse ; and you were wise in doing 
so, for to conclude the peace, no matter how, was 
better than to continue to be oppressed by the evils 
engendered by the war. But although I was in joyful 
accord with the resolutions which were adopted 
regarding the peace, and was convinced that they 
would be beneficial, not only to us, but also to you 
and all the other Hellenes, I could not divorce my 
thought from the possibilities connected with this 
step, but found myself in a state of mind where I 
began at once to consider how the results which had 
been achieved might be made permanent for us, and 
how our city could be prevented from setting her 
heart upon further wars, after a short interval of 
peace. As I kept going over these questions in my 
own thoughts, I found that on no other condition 
could Athens remain at peace, unless the greatest 
states of Hellas should resolve to put an end to their 
mutual quarrels and carry the war beyond our 
borders into Asia, and should determine to wrest 
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vov mapa TOV ‘EAAgveov agvotow attats yiyvecbar, 
TavTas €t Tropa, tov BapBapwv rrooacbat Bov- 
Anbeiev? dep ev TH TravnyupiK@ Adyw Tvyxavw 
ovpBeBovAevKws. 

Tatra de davon bets, Kat voplaas ovdeToT av 
cipeOjvar KadAiw tavtys b7dfecw odde Kowvo- 
TEpay ovdé paAdov dmaow mpiv ouppepovoar, 
emrypOnv maAw ypaipau rep avThS, OUK dyvowv 
ovdev TOV mepi euavTov, aA cldws pev TOV 
Adyov robrov ob THs HAtkias THs euhs Sedpevov, 
avr avdpos avOotcav tiv axunv éxovTos Kal THV 
11 dvow Todd tav ddAwv diadépovtos, op@v 8° ott 
yarerov €ote mepl THv adtTyy bmd0eaw dvo Adyous 
avekT@s elmetv, dAAws Te Kav O TpOTEpoV EKOODEIS 
oUTWS 7 yeypapevos, WoTe Kal Tovs BacKatvov- 
Tas npds pusetobar Kal Oavpdlew adtrov paddov 
tov Kal’ dmepBodjnv éemawotvTwv. add’ 6uws eye 
TavTas Tas dvaxepetas drrepiowv ovTws emt ypws 
yeyova piroripos, Gor’ 7|Bovdn Oqv da. Tots Tpos 
oe eyopevots Kal Tots pet e}400 Svarpiibacw 


vmodele au Kal Towpoar Pavepor, OTL TO fev TAs 


Travnyvpeow evoxAciy Kal ™pos dmavras Aéyew 
Tovs ouvTpexovTas ev avrats 7pos ovoeva Aeyew 
eotiv, GAN’ opotws ol ToLobToL TOV Adyouv aKUpOl 
, TYYXAvovow ovTEes Tots VOmoLs Kal Tats moNuretats 
Tats vmod TOV oopioTa@y vyeypappevats, del d€ TOUS 
*! Bovopevous pa pedrny pAvapetv aAAd mpoupyou 
TL Tovey Kat Tods olopuevouvs ayabdv tt KoLvoV 


“ See Paneg. 17, where almost the same words are used. 


The same sentiment is expressed in Epist. i. 6-7. See 
Genta Introd. pp. xxxvi ff. 
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TO PHILIP, 9-13 


from the barbarians the advantages which they now 
think it proper to get for themselves at the expense 
of the Hellenes. This was, in fact, the course which 
I had already advocated in the Panegyric discourse.? 

Having pondered on these matters and come to 
the conclusion that there could never be found a 
subject nobler than this, of more general appeal, or 
of greater profit to us all, I was moved to write upon 
it a second time. Yet I did not fail to appreciate 
my own deficiencies ; I knew that this theme called 
for a man, not of my years, but in the full bloom of 
his vigour and with natural endowments far above 
those of other men; and I realized also that it 
is difficult to deliver two discourses with tolerable 
success upon the same subject, especially when the 
one which was first published was so written that 
even my detractors imitate and admire it more than 
do those who praise it to excess. Nevertheless, dis- 
regarding all these difficulties, I have become so 
ambitious in my old age that | have determined by 
addressing my discourse to you at the same time to 
set an example to my disciples and make it evident 
to them that to burden our national assemblies with 
oratory and to address all the people who there 
throng together is, in reality, to address no one at 
all;® that such speeches are quite as ineffectual as 
the legal codes and constitutions® drawn up by the 
_sophists ; and, finally, that those who desire, not to 
chatter empty nonsense, but to further some practical 
purpose, and those who think they have hit upon 

¢ Possibly a disparagement of Plato’s Republic and Laws 
(see Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 4), but more 
probably of Isocrates’ unfriendly rival, Antisthenes, who, 


according to Diog. Laert. vi. 1. 16, wrote a work On Law, or 
the Constitution of a State. 
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¢ / \ A ” Mae dro ue 
cbpnkévar Tovs pev dddovs €av mavnyupilew, 
Q e lo if / 
abrovs & dv elonyotvra: mowjoac8at twa mpo- 
a / 
oratny TOV Kal A€yew Kal mpatrew Suvapevwwr 
\ / / > / ” rr / 
Kal ddfav peydAnv exovTwy, elep peAAovot TLVES 
mpoaeeew avtots Tov vodv. 
"A Va \s dtadexOH l Xo 
mep eyw yvovs diadrexOjvat oot mpoerdouny, 
/ \ ~ 
od mpos ydpw ékAeEdpevos, — Kaitoe mpo moAXov 
A > > 
Tomnoainv av cor Kexaptopevws etmretvy, GAN’ ovK 
A \ 
emt tovTw THV Siavovay €ayov. aAAa Tovs peV 
v Ce \ ? / a > ~ ¢e \ 
GAXovs éwpwv tods evddEous THv avdpOv vo 
moAeot Kal vopots olkotyTas, Kal ovdevy e€ov 
abdtois GAXo mpatrrew mAnvY TO TpooTaTTOMEVOY, 
ett 5€ Todd KatadceoTépous OvTas TOV Tpayya- 
A e / \ \ , Ps \ 2 
twv TOV pyOnoopéevwy, col dé pov moAAnv €&- 
/ \ ~ 
ovaiav b70 Ths TUXNS Sedomevnv Kal mpeoBets mEL- 
\ WA ) ~ 
Tew Tmpos ovs Twas av BovdnOAs, Kat dexeoOar 


See ” S A A We ¢ Aho ena en 
Tap WMV aV Oot OK7), KQL EVEL Os EUR OY HY) 


ouppepew, mpos dé TovTo.s Kal mAodTov Kat 
dvvay KEKTNLEVOY Con oddels TOV “EAAHVOV, a 
pova TOv ovTwv Kal meiOew Kat Pialeobar ae- 
puKev' @v olwat Kat Ta pnOnodpeva mpooden- 
cecbar. péedAAw ydp cor cvpBovdedew mpoorhvat 
THs Te TOV “KAAjvwv dpovolas Kal THs emt Tods 
BapBapous orpareias: Cott dé TO prev mretOew pos 


tous “ENAnvas oupdépov, to dé Pudlecbar mpos 


pox a , / ¢ \ ‘ 
rovs BapPdpovs xpioiov. % wev ody aeptBory 
\ ~ / 
Tavtos Tob AOyou Tova’Tn Tis éoTwW. 
> > he QO \ \ “A 
OvK oxvicw 8€ mpds o€ Kateumeiv eb ots edv- 


* See 127 and General Introd. p. xlii. 
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TO PHILIP, 13-17 


some plan for the common good, must leave it to 
others to harangue at the public festivals, but must 
themselves win over someone to champion their 
cause from among men who are capable not only 
of speech but of action and who occupy a high posi- 
tion in the world—if, that is to say, they are to 
command any attention. 

It was with this mind that I chose to address to 
you what I have to say—not that I singled you out 
to curry your favour, although in truth I would give 
much to speak acceptably to you. It was not, how- 
ever, with this in view that I came to my decision, 
but rather because I saw that all the other men of 
high repute were living under the control of polities 
and laws,* with no power to do anything save what 
was prescribed, and that, furthermore, they were 
sadly unequal to the enterprise which I shall propose ; 
while you and you alone had been granted by fortune 
free scope both to send ambassadors to whomsoever 
you desire and to receive them from whomsoever 
you please, and to say whatever you think expedient ; 
and that, besides, you, beyond any of the Hellenes, 
were possessed of both wealth and power, which are 
the only things in the world that are adapted at 
once to persuade and to compel; and these aids, 
I think, even the cause which I shall propose to 
you will need to have on its side. For I am going 
to advise you to champion the cause of concord 
among the Hellenes and of a campaign against the 
barbarian; and as persuasion will be helpful in 
dealing with the Hellenes, so compulsion will be useful 
in dealing with the barbarians. This, then, is the 
general scope of my discourse. 

But I must not shrink from telling you plainly of 
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mnoav TLWes pe TOV mAnovacavTey* olwat yap 
Zccobal Te mpoupyouv. dnAdoavros yap [Lov 7pos 
abrovds étu weAAw cou Adyov Téwrew ovK EmiderEw 
TOLNTOMLEVOV OVO eYKWLATdpLEVvOY TOUS TOAEMLOUS 
rods Sia cod yeyevnpévous (EeTEpor yap TovTO 
moujcovalv), GAAG TELpacopevov GE TpoTpETTEwW 
emt mpaters olkewotépas Kat KaAXlovs Kat padAov 
auudepovoas wy viv Tuyxavels mponpynpevos, 
ottws e€erAdyynoav py Sua TO yhpas e€eaTyKwWs 
& tod dpovelv, wor éréAunoay émumAnEat por, 


: > / ~ A / e 
mpotepov ovK elwldres TobTo Trovetv, A€yovTes ws 


A / 
atomo.s Kal lav avorTos EmLyelpa mpaypacw, 
(7 Ss 


ds tis Dirizmw ovpBovdedoovra Adyov péAdets 


, a 5 \ / 3277 eA > , 
TIE [LTT EL , OS €l KQL TT POTE POV evopecev QUTOV €ElLWaL 


A A an Sp w~ A \ 
TWos Tpos TO Ppovely KaTAadeeoTEpoV, VvoV dia TO 
/ wn , Va 7 
peyelos TOV ovpPeBnkoTwv ovK €oTW OTTwWS OUK 
” / ~~ 
overat BéeAtiov dvvacbat BovdAevecBar Tv aAAwv. 
\ , / \ \ \ ! 
ereita Kat Maxedovwy exer mept avTOV TOvS O7rOU- 
a /, ee b) , > \ A ~~ vy 
OaloTaTous, OUs ElKOs, el Kal mept TOV dAAwV 
> / ” , , > / ~ 
amelpws €xoval, TO ye oupdéepov eketva pwaddov 
\ \ / o \ \ ae , 
N Ge yryvwoKew. ett O€ Kal TOV EAAjvev TOA- 
\ a“ ” 9 ww w~ 
Aovs av idots éxet KatotKobvtas, ovK aodofous 
” 5 oe 5) , oye eo seek 5) , 
avopas ovd° avoyntous, a ois e€KElvos avaKoWwov- 


p) b] / a 
evos ovk €AatTw THVv Baocwdelav memoinKev aN 


2 A + / 
EvXTS afva Suamempaxras. caf yap eNdAouTrev; ov 


®erradovs [Lev Tovs ™pOorepov emdpxovras Make- | 
dovias OUTWS oikelws ™pos avrov dtaKetobat mre- 


molnkev, Wal éxdotovs adtdv paddov éxelv@ 
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TO PHILIP, 17-20 


the discouragements I met with from some of my 
associates; for I think the tale will be somewhat to 
my purpose. When I disclosed to them my intention 
of sending you an address whose aim was, not to 
make a display, nor to extol the wars which you have 
carried on—for others will do this—but to attempt 
to urge you to a course of action which is more in 
keeping with your nature, and more noble and more 
profitable than any which you have hitherto elected 
to follow, they were so dismayed, fearing that because 
of my old age I had parted with my wits, that they 
ventured to take me to task—a thing which up to 
that time they had not been wont to do—insisting 
that I was applying myself to an absurd and exceed- 
ingly senseless undertaking. “ Think of it!” they 
said. “‘ You are about to send an address which is 
intended to offer advice to Philip, a man who, even if 
in the past he regarded himself as second to anyone 
in prudence, cannot now fail, because of the magni- 
tude of his fortunes, to think that he is better able 
than all others to advise himself! More than that, 
he has about him the ablest men in Macedonia, who, 
however inexperienced they may be in other matters, 
are likely to know better than you do what is ex- 
pedient for him. Furthermore, you will find that 
there are many Hellenes living in his country, who are 
not unknown to fame or lacking in intelligence, but 
men by sharing whose counsel he has not diminished 
his kingdom but has, on the contrary, accomplished 
deeds which match his dreams. For what is lacking 
to complete his success? Has he not converted the 
Thessalians, whose power formerly extended over 
Macedonia, into an attitude so friendly to him that 
every Thessalian has more confidence in him than in 
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mloTEvEel 17 Tots ovpoNurevojLevots ; TOV de 
mohewy TOV mept TOV TOTOV exetvov TAS pev Tats 
edepyeotais Tpos THV avTOo cuppa TpoonKrar, 
Tas S¢ ofddpa Avrovcas adrov dvaorarous TE- 
moinxev; Mayvytas dé kat IlepposBovs Kat Hato- 
vas KATEOTPATT AL, Kal 7aVvTas banKoous avrovds 
etAnpev ; Too 8 ‘TMupidv Aj Gous anv Tov Tapa 
TOV "Adpiay olkovvTwY eykpar7s Kal KUpLOS ‘ye- 
yovev ; dmaons dé THs Opdkns ovs 7Bovdh On 
deamOTAS KATEOTYOEV; TOV o7) Towra Kal THAu- 
KadTa, Svarremparypevov odK oleL mony pecoptav 
Katayvwceciat Tob meppavTos To BBAtov, Kat 
TOAD dvepedoOar vopiely THS TE TOV Aoyev Ouvd- 
pews Kal. THS avTob d.avotas;’’ radr’ aKovoas 
ws pev TO mp@tov e€erAdynv, Kat madAw wes 
dvadaBwv €wavTov dvretmov mpos EKQOTOV TOV 
pndevtwr, Trapar€tibw, pe Kal d0fw tiot Xiav 
diya Et Xapievrws avrovs HLVVaLNV: Aumjoas 
5° ovv peTpiws (ws éeuavTov émevfov) Tous em- 
mAAEat pou ToAunoavras, tehevta@v bTETKOLNV 
jLovous avrots tov Adyov rev Ev TH ToXet deifew, 
Kal Tomoew ovdev dAdo mrepl avTood mAnv oO TL dy 
exelvous dog. TOUTWV axovoartes amipAGov, ovK 
oid Ors: Thy Sidvouay Exovres. may ov moAAais 
HILEpaus VOTE pov emuteAcobevros TOU Aoyou Kat 


detxevros avTots TOGOUTOV [LETETIEGOV, WOT noxe- | 


vOVTO pev ef ols eOpacvvayro, pretemere 8 adtots 


dardv Tv TOV e(pTLevonv, wLoAdyouv dé pndevos — 


TWITOTE TOOOUTOV Tpay|LATOS dvapaptety, €a7revooV . 


@ For these early conquests of Philip see Grote, Hist. 4 


Xie" P. 18: 
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TO PHILIP, 20-23 


his own fellow-countrymen? And as to the cities 
which are in that region, has he not drawn some of 
them by his benefactions into an alliance with him ; 
and others, which sorely tried him, has he not razed 
to the ground? Has he not overthrown the Mag- 
nesians and the Perrhaebians and the Paeonians, 
and taken them all under his yoke? Has he not 
made himself lord and ruler of most of the Illyrians— 
all save those who dwell along the Adriatic? Has he 
not set over all Thrace such masters as he pleased ? 4 
Do you not, then, think that the man who has 
achieved such great things will pronounce the sender 
of this pamphlet a great simpleton, and will consider 
that he was utterly deluded both as to the power 
of his words and his own insight?” Now, how on 
hearing these words I was at first dumbfounded, and 
how later, after I had recovered myself, I replied to 
each of their objections, I will forbear to relate, lest 
I should appear in the eyes of some to be too well- 
satisfied with the clever manner in which I met their 
attack. But, at any rate, after I had first rebuked 
with moderation, as I persuaded myself, those who 
had made bold to criticize me, I finally assured them 
that I would show the speech to no one else in the city 
but them, and that I would do nothing regarding it 
other than what they should approve. On hearing 
this they went their way, I know not in what state 
of mind. I only know that when, not many days 
later, the speech was completed and presented to 
them, they so completely reversed their attitude that 
they were ashamed of their former presumption and 
repented of all they had said, acknowledging that 
they had never been so mistaken about anything in all 
their lives. They were, in fact, more insistent than I 
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dé pa@ddAov 7 7 "yo mreepO vat Gol TOV Aoyov TovToY, 
éXeyov 8° ws ehnilovow ov povov oé Kal THY TOAW 
céew prow ydpw tb7ép Tav eipnuevwv, adda Kat 
rovs “EAAnvas damavras. 

Tovrov 8° évexa cou tabrta dumdAOov, ww av Te 
co. hava trav ev apxh Acyouevwv 7 py TmusTOV 7 
pt) Suvarov 7) Li) Tpemov cou TpaTTew, un Svoxepa- 
vas anooThs TOV Aourdv, unde 7a0ns tabTo Tois 
émitndelous Tots éots, GAN’ emieivns jovxalov- 
cav €xwv THY dSudvovav, ews av dua TéAoVS aKovanNs 
amdvrwy TOV Aeyojevwv. oiwar yap epety TL TOV 
SedvTwv Kal TOV Gol ovpdepdvTwv. Kaito p ov 
AdAnHev Scov diahepovor TOv Adywv eis TO mEiPew 
of Aeyouevor TOV avayvyywoKopevav, ovd OTL 
mavres UTEAHpaGL TOS [LEV TEPL OTTOVOALWY Tmpay- 


/ \ / ¢ \ a ‘ 
peaTwv Kal KaTETreLyovTwY pntopevecbat, Tovs SE 


mpos emloeEw Kal mpos epyoAaBiav yeypadbar. 
Kat Tadt odK addyws éyvwKaow: émevdav yap oO 
Aoyos amoatepnOh tis te 50Ens THs TOD A€yovTos 


\ ~ a \ ~ ~ ~ > aA 
Kal THS Pwvyas Kal TOv petaBoAav Tav ev tats 


¢ / ) ~ “ “~ 

PHTOPELaLS yryvopevwy, ETL O€ TAV KaIPGV Kal THS 
~ a \ ~ - 

aTovons THs wept THY mpaéw, Kat pndev TO. 


/ A { 
ouvaywrilopevov Kab oupareifor, aAAa Tav pev 


TPOELPN LLEvOXV amavTwv Epnjios yevynTar Kal Yyupves, 
avayryvackn S€ tis adtov dmdvws Kal pndev 
a > = 
700s evonpiawojLevos aAN’ wormep arrapiO nav, 


ELKOT WS, olwar, datAos eivau SoKEL Tots aKOUVOUVOW, © 


‘ 


aTrEp Kal TOV VOV ETTLOELKVUJLEVOV paror’ ay 


Hf Cf. Epist. i. 2-3. See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 67, 
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TO PHILIP, 23-27 


that this speech should be sent to you, and prophesied 
that not only would you and Athens be grateful to 
me for what I had said but all Hellas as well. ) 

My purpose in recounting all this is that if, in 
what I say at the beginning, anything strikes you as 
incredible, or impracticable, or unsuitable for you to 
carry out, you may not be prejudiced and turn away 
from the rest of my discourse, and that you may not 
repeat the experience of my friends, but may wait 
with an open mind until you hear to the end all 
that I have to say. For I think that I shall propose 
something which is in line with both your duty and 
your advantage. And yet I do not fail to realize 
what a great difference there is in persuasiveness 
between discourses which are spoken and those which 
are to be read, and that all men have assumed that 
the former are delivered on subjects which are 
important and urgent, while the latter are composed 
for display and personal gain.* And this is a natural 
conclusion ; for when a discourse is robbed of the 
prestige of the speaker, the tones of his voice, the 
variations which are made in the delivery, and, 
besides, of the advantages of timeliness and keen 
interest in the subject matter; when it has not a 
single accessory to support its contentions and enforce 
its plea, but is deserted and stripped of all the aids 
which I have mentioned; and when someone reads 
it aloud without persuasiveness and without putting 
any personal feeling into it, but as though he were 
repeating a table of figures,—in these circumstances 
it is natural, I think, that it should make an indifferent 
impression upon its hearers. And these are the very 
circumstances which may detract most seriously also 
from the discourse which is now presented to you 
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Brace Kat gavddrepov patvecbar mrowmoetev 
ovde yap tats mept tyHv AdEw edpvOpiats Kat 
TouKktAlats KeKoopnKapevy adTov, ais avTos Te 
VeWTEpos WV expwunv, Kal Tots adAXous tbarédervéa 
du’ @v Tovs Adyous Hdiovs av Aa Kal TLOTOTEPOVS 

ES movotev. wv ovoev ete SUvayar Sia THY HALKiaY, 

1 GaN’ amdxpn por Tocodrov, nv adbtas Tas mpageus 
amrA@s duvnb& SreAGciv. yotpar dé Kat aol 
Tpoonkew amavrwy Tov drAAwy apeAnoavTt Tav- 
TALS OVALS TpOGEeXELY TOV VooY. OUTW O GY aKpt- 
Béorata Kat Kadota Oewpyoevas et Te TUY- 

29 ydvouev éyovtes, HY Tas ev SUdYEpElas TAS TEpL 
Tovs sopioTtas Kal Tods avayvyywoKomevous TOV 
Adywv adéAns, avadrapBavwv 8 Exacrov advrav 
ets THY Oudvovay e€eralns, jut) mapepyov rovov- 
Levos punde wera pabuytas, aAAd peta Aoytopod 
kat didocopias, is Kat oé perecynkevar dactv. 
peTa yap tovtwy oKomTovpevos padAov H pera 
THs TOV ToMav ddEys apewov dav Bovdedoato 
Tept avTov. 

30 “A pev obv eBovddunv cor mpoeiphobar, tabr’ 
eoTlv. mept 8 atr&v trav Tpaypatwv ody 
Toinoopat Tovs Adyous. 

; Dyyt yap xphvat oe tov prev iSiwv pmdevds 
dpeAfjoan, Tretpabivat de diadAdéar THY Te moAW 
Tyv ~Apyewwy Kat Hv Aakedaynoviwy Kat tiv 
OnBaiwy Kat rv qperéepav. nv yap tavras 
* See Panath. 1, 2. 
° ai ducxépea may mean difficulties or disadvantages 
under which speeches labour which are composed for a 


reading public, or the prejudices against them caused by 


these disadvantages. The latter seems to be the sense 
here. See Benseler’s note. 
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TO PHILIP, 27-30 


and cause it to impress you as a very indifferent 
performance ; the more so since I have not adorned 
it with the rhythmic flow and manifold graces of 
style which I myself employed when I was younger @ 
and taught by example to others as a means by which 
they might make their oratory more pleasing and 
at the same time more convincing. For I have now 
no longer any capacity for these things because of 
my years ; it is enough for me if I can only set before 
you in a simple manner the actual facts. And I 
think it becomes you also to ignore all else and give 
your attention to the facts alone. But you will be in 
the best position to discover with accuracy whether 
there is any truth in what I say if you put aside the 
prejudices ® which are held against the sophists and 
against speeches which are composed to be read, 
and take them up one by one in your thought and 
scrutinize them, not making it a casual task, nor one 
to be attacked in a spirit of indifference, but with the 
close reasoning and love of knowledge which it is 
common report that you also share. For if you will 
conduct your inquiry with these aids instead of 
relying upon the opinion of the masses, you will form 
a sounder judgement about such discourses. 

This, then, completes what I wanted to say by way 
of introduction. I shall now proceed with the 
- subject in hand. 

I affirm that, without neglecting any of your own 
interests, you ought to make an effort to reconcile 
Argos and Lacedaemon and Thebes and Athens ;? 

¢ * Tsocrates addressed him (Philip) as a friend of letters 
and philosophy: a reputation which his choice of Aristotle 
as an instructor of his son, Alexander, tends to bear out ”’ 


(Grote, Hist. xi. p. 325). 
@ 'The leading states. Cf. Paneg. 64. 
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avotnoa Suvnbfs, ov yade@s Kat Tas aAdas 

31 Omovoety Tonos’ aTaAcaL yap claw bio Tats eipy- 
pévas, Kat Katapedyovow, drav poPnPGow, ep 
iv dv tdxwor TovTwr, Kal Tas BonBetas evredOev 
AapBdvovow. wor eav TéTTapas povov WoAEts ed 
dpovety melons, Kat tas addas moAA@v KaKdv 
amaAAd€gets. 

32 Tvoins 8° av ds oddemids cor mpoonKer TOUTWY 
dhuywpetv, jv avevéyens abt@v tas mpakers emt 
Tovs Gods mpoyovous: EdpHoets yap exaaTn ToAAnV 
didiav mpos buds Kat peydAas edepyecias vm- 
apxovoas. "Apyos peéev yap é€oTi oow matpis, Hs 
dikalov TocavTyY oe mrovetobat mpdvolayv GON TEP 
TOV yovéwy TOV cavtod: OnBator dé Tov apxnyov 
Tod yevovs buav TYyYL@o Kal Tats mpooddots Kal 
tats Qvaiats padAdAov 7 Tovs Oeods tods aAAovs: 

33 Aaxedayioviot S€ tots am éxetvov ‘yeyovdoy Kal 
Tv Paoieiav Kal THY Hyepwoviay els amavTa TOV 

[89] Xpovov dedwKaaw: THV dé mOAW THY HueTepay Paciv, 
ols wept TOV Tradadv morevouev, ‘Hpakdret pev 
ovvaitiav yeveotar ths abavactas (dv d€ tTpdmov, 
gol pev adOis mubéobar padvov, euot dé viv etmetv 
ov Kalpds), Tots dé maLol Tois exetvov THS OwTNpias. 

34 LOVv1n yap dToaTaca Tovs jeylaTous KWOUVOUS TpdS 
Tv Edpvobéws duvapw eéxeivdy te THs UBpews 


a Perdiccas I., the founder of the Argive dynasty in 
Macedonia, was, according to Herod. viii. 137, a descendant 
of the Argive hero Temenus. See also Herod. v. 22 and 
Grote, Hist. iii. p. 432. 

” Heracles. See General Introd. p. xli. 
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for if you can bring these cities together, you will 
not find it hard to unite the others as well; for all 
the rest are under the protection of the aforesaid 
cities, and fly for refuge, when they are alarmed, to 
one or other of these powers, and they all draw upon 
them for succour. So that if you can persuade four 
cities only to take a sane view of things, you will 
deliver the others also from many evils. 

Now you will realize that it is not becoming in you 
to disregard any of these cities if you will review 
their conduct in relation to your ancestors ; for you 
will find that each one of them is to be credited with 
great friendship and important services to your 
house: Argos is the land of your fathers,* and is 
entitled to as much consideration at your hands as 
are your own ancestors; the Thebans honour the 
founder ° of your race, both by processionals and by 
sacrifices,° beyond all the other gods ; the Lacedae- 
monians have conferred upon his descendants the 
kingship and the power of command 4 for all time ; 
and as for our city, we are informed by those whom 
we credit in matters of ancient history that she aided 
Heracles to win his immortality °¢ (in what way you 
can easily learn at another time ; it would be un- 
seasonable for me to relate it now), and that she 
aided his children to preserve their lives.’ Yes, 
Athens single-handed sustained the greatest dangers 
against the power of Eurystheus, put an end to his 


¢ At the * Festival of Heracles.”’ Xen. Hell vi. 4. 7; 
Diodor. xv. 53. 

@ See Paneg. 62 and note. 

¢ According to Diodor. iv. 39 the Athenians were the 
first to offer sacrifices to Heracles as a god. 

* For this statement and the following paragraph see 
Paneg. 56-62. 
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Tovovtwv obv amac@v tav ToAcwv yeyevnweve 
EOEL [LEV LNOETOTE Got NOE TPOS pilav avT@V yeve- 
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exerts de Kaipdv: amodievTa ydp oe xapw av 
aeres trodjovrar dia To TAG00s Tod yxpdvov 
Tob petagd mpotmdpyew tov evepyeoi@v. Kaddv 
0° €orl doxety pev Tas peylotas TOY méAEwv € 
movetv, pndev 6° ArTov éavtov 7) ’Ketvas wdedrety. 
xwpis S€ TovTwY, «f mpds Twas abTav andes Tt 
cot oupBeByKev, dravra Ttadra Suadvoets: at yap ev 
Tots Tapovot Katpots evepyecias AnOnv €usrornaovat" 
T@V TpoTEpov dpiv eis GAAHAOUS TrETANLpEANLEVwV. 
aha pry Kakeivo havepdv, Ste mdvres av pwrrot 
ToUTwY mAeloTHY pLvetav Exovow, wv av ev tats 


1 éurrovoder Mss. 
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insolence, and freed Heracles’ sons from the fears 
by which they were continually beset. Because of 
these services we deserve the gratitude, not only of 
those who then were preserved from destruction, 
but also of those who are now living; for to us 
it is due both that they are alive and that they 
enjoy the blessings which are now theirs, since they 
never could have seen the light of day at all had not 
the sons of Heracles been preserved from death. 
Therefore, seeing that these cities have each and 
all shown such a spirit, no quarrel should ever have 
arisen between you and any one of them. But 
unfortunately we are all prone by nature to do wrong 
more often than right; and so it is fair to charge 
the mistakes of the past to our common weakness. 
Yet for the future you must be on your guard to 
prevent a like occurrence, and must consider what 
service you can render them which will make it 
manifest that you have acted in a manner worthy 
both of yourself and of what these cities have done. 
And the opportunity now serves you ; for you would 
only be repaying the debt of gratitude which you 
owed them, but, because so much time has elapsed, 
they will credit you with being first in friendly 
offices. And it is a good thing to have the appear- 
ance of conferring benefits upon the greatest states 
of Hellas and at the same time to profit yourself 
no less than them. But apart from this, if anything 
unpleasant has arisen between you and any of them, 
you will wipe it out completely ; for friendly acts in 
the present crisis will make you forget the wrongs 
which you have done each other in the past. Yes, 
and this also is beyond question, that all men hold 
in fondest memory those benefits which they receive 
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? ~ 
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, ° The following paragraphs betray a cynicism which is 
toreign to the Paneg. See General Introd. p. xxxvi. 
> Cf. 8 and Paneg. 17. 
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in times of trouble. And you see how utterly 
wretched these states have become because of their 
warfare, and how like they are to men engaged 
in a personal encounter; forno one can reconcile 
the parties to a quarrel while their wrath is rising ; 
but after they have punished each other badly, 
they need no mediator, but separate of their own 
accord. And that is just what I think these states 
also will do unless you first take them in hand. 

Now perhaps someone will venture to object to 
what I have proposed, saying that I am trying to 
persuade you to set yourself to an impossible task, 
since the Argives could never be friendly to the 
Lacedaemonians, nor the Lacedaemonians to the 
Thebans, and since, in general, those who have been 
accustomed throughout their whole existence to 
press their own selfish interests can never share and 
share alike with each other. Well, I myself do not 
believe that at the time when our city was the first 
power in Hellas, or again when Lacedaemon occupied 
that position, any such result could have been accom- 
plished,* since the one or the other of these two cities 
could easily have blocked the attempt ; but as things 
are now, I am not of the same mind regarding them. 
For I know that they have all been brought down to 
the same level by their misfortunes, and so I think 
that they would much prefer the mutual advantages 
which would come from a unity of purpose to the 
selfish gains which accrued from their policy in those 
days.’ Furthermore, while I grant that no one else 
in the world could reconcile these cities, yet nothing 
of the sort is difficult for you; for I see that you 
have carried through to a successful end many under- 
takings which the rest of the world looked upon as 
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“ The expression is loose. He means that the hatred for 
Persia under Xerxes changed to friendship under Artaxerxes 
when the Peace of Antalcidas was made. Cf. Sparta’s 

love ”’ for Persia mentioned in Panath. 102, 103. 

> Especially at the close of the Peloponnesian War. See 
Plataicus 31; Xen. Hell. ni os 83 
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hopeless and unthinkable, and therefore it would be 
nothing strange if you should be able single-handed 
to effect this union. In fact, men of high purposes 
and exceptional gifts ought not to undertake enter- 
prises which any of the common run might carry out 
with success, but rather those which no one would 
attempt save men with endowments and power such 
as you possess. 

But I marvel that those who think that none of 
these proposals could possibly be carried out are not 
aware, either by their own knowledge or by tradi- 
tion, that there have been many terrible wars after 
which the participants have come to an understanding 
and rendered great services to one another. For what 
could exceed the enmity which the Hellenes felt 
toward Xerxes? Yet everyone knows that we and 
the Lacedaemonians came to prize his friendship @ 
more than that of those who helped us to establish our 
respective empires. But why speak of ancient history, 
or of our dealings with the barbarians? If one should 
scan and review the misfortunes of the Hellenes in 
general, these will appear as nothing in comparison 
with those which we Athenians have experienced 
through the Thebans and the Lacedaemonians.? 
Nevertheless, when the Lacedaemonians took the 
field against the Thebans and were minded to 
humiliate Boeotia and break up the league of her 
cities, we sent a relief expedition ° and thwarted the 
desires of the Lacedaemonians. And again, when 
fortune shifted her favour? and the Thebans and the 


¢ Under Chabrias, against Agesilaus, 378 B.c. Xen. Hell. 
v. 4; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 343. 

4 Thebes became the supreme power in Greece by the 
battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c. 
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46 ‘“Hyoduat 5’ ovTws av oe pdAvora Kkatopabetv 
elT elpnviK@s cite TroAcLKasS at moAELS adTAL pos 
arAjdas éexovaw, et SveE€Mowev pte TavTa- 
Taow amAds pyre riav axpiBOs Ta peytota TaV 
TapovTwy advtats. Kal mp@rTov pev oKxepwopcla 
Ta Nakedatmoviwy. 

47 Odrow yap apxovres TOV‘ EAAjnvwv (0d Todds xpovos 
e€ ob) Kal kata yhv Kal Kata OdAaTTay, €is TOCA- 
THY peraBodny WAGov, emeLon) THY paxny qtr Onoav 
Thv ev Mevxtpows, WoTe amreoTepnOnoay ev THs ev 
tots “EAAjou duvacreias, tovovtous 8° avdpas am- 
wdecav ofdv abt @v, ot tponpobvro tebvavat GAAov 


BaS0. Lee. 

’ In 362 8.c., when Epaminondas, at the head of the 
Thebans and their allies, including the Argives, Arcadians, 
Messenians, and the Eleans, marched on Sparta to destroy 4 
her, the Athenians dispatched Iphicrates with an army of t 
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Peloponnesians were one and all trying to devastate 
Lacedaemon, we alone among the Hellenes formed 
an alliance* with the Lacedaemonians and helped 
to save them from destruction.? So then, seeing that 
such great reversals are wont to occur, and that our 
states care nothing about their former enmities or 
about their oaths or about anything else save what 
they conceive to be expedient for themselves, and 
that expediency is the sole object to which they give 
their affections and devote all their zeal, no man, 
unless obsessed by utter folly, could fail to believe 
that now also they will show the same disposition, 
especially if you take the lead in their reconciliation, 
while selfish interests urge and present ills constrain 
them to this course. I, for my part, believe that, 
with these influences fighting on your side, everything 
will turn out as it should. 

But I think that you can get most light on the 
question whether these cities are inclined toward 
peace with each other or toward war, if I review, 
not merely in general termg nor yet with excessive 
detail, the principal facts in their present situation. 
And first of all, let us consider the condition of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The Lacedaemonians were the leaders of the 
Hellenes,’ not long ago, on both land and sea, and 
yet they suffered so great a reversal of fortune when 
they met defeat at Leuctra that they were deprived 
of their power over the Hellenes, and lost such of 
their warriors as chose to die rather than survive 


twelve thousand to the rescue. See Peace 105; Xen. Hell. 
vi. 5. 23 ff.; Grote, Hist. x. pp. 89 ff. 

¢ The hegemony of Sparta lasted from the battle of 
Aegospotami, 405 B.c., to the battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c. 
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_* Epaminondas (see 44 and note) actually entered Sparta. 
men, Helle vito. Its 

’ The Argives and the Messenians were allied with 
Philip against Sparta. See Dem. Philippie IT. 9, 15. 

° Besides the Argives and Messenians, also the Arcadians, 
the acne one Wes: the Eleans, and the Sicyonians. Diod, 
XV1. 39, 
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defeat at the hands of those over whom they had 
once been masters. Furthermore, they were obliged 
to look on while all the Peloponnesians, who formerly 
had followed the lead of Lacedaemon against the 
rest of the world, united with the Thebans and 
invaded their territory; and against these the 
Lacedaemonians were compelled to risk battle, not 
in the country to save the crops, but in the heart 
of the city,* before the very seat of their govern- 
ment, to save their wives and children—a crisis in 
which defeat meant instant destruction, and victory 
has none the more delivered them from their ills ; 
nay, they are now warred upon by their neighbours ° ; 
they are distrusted by all the Peloponnesians ° ; 
they are hated by most of the Hellenes 4; they are 
harried and plundered day and night by their own 
serfs °; and not a day passes that they do not have 
to take the field or fight against some force or other, 
or march to the rescue of their perishing comrades. 
But the worst of their afflictions is that they live in 
continual fear that the Thebans may patch up their 
quarrel with the Phocians’ and, returning again,’ 
ring them about with still greater calamities than 
have befallen them in the past. How, then, can we 
refuse to believe that people so hard pressed would 
gladly see at the head of a movement for peace a 
man who commands confidence and has the power to 
put an end to the wars in which they are involved? 


@ Yispecially by the Athenians and the Thebans. Dem. 
Megal. 22, 23. ¢ The Helots. 

* Thebes was the principal enemy of the Phocians in 
the Sacred War, which was now drawing to a close. For 
this war see Grote, Hist. xi. p. 45. 

9 As in the campaign referred to in 44, which ended with 
the battle of Mantinea. 
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KadAtorqy ‘yap pedxnv viknoavtes, Kat dd€av e€ 
avTjs peyioTnv AaBovres, Sia TO py KAADS xXpH- 
oat tats edrvyiats oddev BéATLov mpatTovot TaV 
nTTnlévtwy Kal dvoTvynoavTwr. od yap ébGacav 
Tov €xOpav Kpatnoavtes, Kal mavtwv apedr- 


« The Spartans. 

_’ This was done by the Spartans six years before this. 
Diod. xvi. 39. 

° The conflict between democracy and oligarchy, which 
raged with varying intensity in most of the Greek cities, 
in Argos was most bitter. In 371 B.c. occurred a massacre 
in which twelve hundred of the leading men were slain by 
the mob. Diod. xv. 57, 58; Grote, Hist. ix. p- 417. 7 
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Now as to the Argives, you will see that in some 
respects they are no better off than the Lace- 
daemonians, while in others their condition is worse ; 
for they have been in a state of war with their 
neighbours “ from the day they founded their city, 
just as have the Lacedaemonians ; but there is this 
difference, that the neighbours of the Lacedae- 
monians are weaker than they, while those of the 
Argives are stronger—a condition which all would 
admit to be the greatest of misfortunes. And so 
unsuccessful are they in their warfare that hardly 
a year passes that they are not compelled to 
witness their own territory being ravaged and laid 
waste.2. But what is most deplorable of all is 
that, during the intervals when their enemies 
cease from harrying them, they themselves put 
to death the most eminent and wealthy of their 
citizens ;° and they have more pleasure in doing 
this than any other people have in slaying their 
foes. The cause of their living in such disorder 
is none other than the state of war; and if you 
can put a stop to this, you will not only deliver 
them from these evils but you will cause them to 
adopt a better policy with respect to their other 
interests as well. 

And as for the condition of the Thebans, surely 
you have not failed to note that also. They won 
a splendid victory @ and covered themselves with 
glory, but because they did not make good use of 
their success they are now in no better case than 
those who have suffered defeat and failure. For 
no sooner had they triumphed over their foes than, 
neglecting everything else, they began to annoy 


4 Battle of Leuctra, 371 8.c. 
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cavres TwwyAovv pev Tats mdédear Tats ev Iledo- 
movnow, Oetrartav 8° érdAuwv Karadovdodvoban, 
Meyapeiou 8° opdpors odow ajmeihovv, tHv O 
AueTépav mOAW pLepos TL THS XWpas ameoTepovr, 
KvBouay 8 édpbovv, «is Bulavrvov de tpunpets 
e€émeutrov ws Kal yhs Kal Daddtrys apfovres. 
reAeut@vres 5€ mpos Dwkéas woAcquov é&jveyKav 
ws TOV TE TOAew ev OAlyw ypdvw KpaThaorTes, 
Tov TE TOTOV amavTa TOV TEplexoVTA KaTAcX7- 
Govres, TOV TE ypnudtwv tov ev AedAdots zrepi- 
yevnoopevot tals ek Tv idiwy damdvats. WV 
ovdev adbrots atoBéeBnkev, GAN’ avti ev Tod AaBetv 
tas DwKkéwy modes Tas avT@Vv amoAwAEeKaow, 
elaBadrovres 8 els THY THv troAcuiwy éAaTTw 
Kaka ToLovoW éKelvous 7) TaoXKOVOLW amLdVTES Els 
Thy adtav: ev pev yap TH Dwxids TOV prcboddpawv 
TWas amoKTetvovow, ols AvawTeAc? TeOvavat wadAdov 
n Chv, avaywpobyrtes d€ Tods evdokoTaTouvs avT@v 
Kat pddvoTta ToAuavTas drép THs maTpliOos a7ro- 
OvicKew amoAvovow. els tobto 8 atlt@v mept- 
€oTnKE TA TMpaypata, WoT éAmicavTes aTavTas 
tovs “EAAnvas td’ adtois écoecbar viv ev aol Tas 
eAmridas Exovot THS adTav cwTnplas. WoT olmar 
Kat TovUTOvs TaYéws ToLnGEW 6 TL av Ov KEAEdNS 
Kat ovpBourevns. 


* Epaminondas invaded the Peloponnese in 369, 368, 
Rd stirring up the cities there against Sparta. Diod. 
xv. 62-75. 

» By conquering Alexander of Pherae. Diod. xy. 67. 

_° The Megarians sided with Sparta when Agesilaus 
invaded Boeotia in 378. Xen. Hell. v. 4. 41. 
¢ The border town of Oropus, 366 B.c. Xen. Hell. vii. 4. 1. 
¢ See Dem. On the Crown 99. 
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the cities of the Peloponnese ;* they made bold to 
reduce Thessaly to subjection; they threatened 
their neighbours, the Megarians ;° they robbed our 
city of a portion of its territory;? they ravaged 
Kuboea ;° they sent men-of-war to Byzantium,’ as 
if they purposed to rule both land and sea; and, 
finally, they began war upon the Phocians,’ expecting 
that in a short time they would conquer their cities, 
occupy all the surrounding territory, and prevail 
over all the treasures at Delphi” by the outlay of 
their own funds. But none of these hopes has been 
realized ; instead of seizing the cities of the Phocians 
they have lost cities of their own ;* and now when 
they invade the enemy’s territory they inflict less 
damage upon them than they suffer when they are 
retreating to their own country ; for while they are 
in Phocian territory they succeed in killing a few 
hireling 7 soldiers who are better off dead than alive, 
but when they retreat they lose of their own citizens 
those who are most esteemed and most ready to 
die for their fatherland. And so completely have 
their fortunes shifted, that whereas they once hoped 
that all Hellas would be subject to them, now they 
rest upon you ” the hopes of their own deliverance. 
Therefore I think that the Thebans also will do with 
alacrity whatever you command or advise. 
-*QOne hundred ships under Epaminondas, 364  B.c. 
Diod. xv. 78, 79. 

9 Ten years, 356-346 B.c. See 50. 

% The Phocians met their expenses in the war from the 
rich treasures in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

* Orchomenus, Coroneia, Corsiae. Diod. xvi. 33-58. 

4 The Phocian forces were composed mainly of mer- 
cenariles. 


k 'The war was concluded shortly after this by the inter- 
vention of Philip against the Phocians. 
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Aourov 8 dv fv tty ere rept Tijs modews: dua- 
AexOjvar THs TPETEPAS, et [-7) TpoTepa TOV ddAev 
<b dpovijoaca Hv e€lpyyyy emerromto. viv O° 
adtyy ola. Kat ovvaywvietoba tots bro 0b 
mpatTopevois, aAAws TE KAY ouvn OF ouvidety ort 
zadra dvoiKels mp0 Ths emt Tov BapBapov orparetas. 

‘Qs pev otv od« advvatov €oTt Got ovoThoa 
Tas TOAEls TavTas, ek TOV Eipnuevwv nyovpwat gol 
yeyevnabat pavepov: eTe ToWUV ws Kal pedias 
TavTa mpagets, eK ToMev TapaderypwaTov oipat 
ge yrOvar Touoew. iV yap pavdow ETEpot TIVES 
TOV TpoyeyevnLEevav pi7) KaAAtoGL pev pnd oowwTe- 
pois wv nets ovpPeBovrAevKapev ETLXELPITAVTES, 
peilw de Kat dvakoAWTEepa TOUTwWY emuTeAcoarres, 
tt Aowrov €oTat Tols avTiA€yovow ws od OatTov av 
Ta paw mpdgers } “Kelvor Ta yaAeTwTEpas 

LKepat d€ mpatov ta mept “AAKiBiddynv. e€Ketvos 
yap pvywv Tap nudv, Kal Tovs dAAovs Op@v Tovs 
mpo avTod Tav’Tn TH svudopa KEexpynevous eTTN- 
xoTas dua TO peyelos TO THs TOAEwWS, OD THY adTHV 
youn eoxyev eketvois, GAN oinbels metparéov 
elvar Bia KateAety mpoetketo ToAEuEtv mpds adTHV. 
Kal’ Exaotov ev ovv TOV TOTE ‘yevomevwW Et TIS 
Aéyew emtiyeipjociev, ovr av SveAbeiv axpiBads 
dvvalTo, Mpos TE TO TapoV tows av evoxAncerev* 


* For the career of the brilliant, unscrupulous Alcibiades 
see Grote, Hist. vi. pp. 301 ff., vii. 49 ff., and Plutarch, Life 
of Alcibiades. 

° He was exiled on the charge of having profaned the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. 

¢ For example, Themistocles. 


* By stirring up and aiding, through his great personal 
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It would still remain for me to speak about our 
city, had she not come to her senses before the 
others and made peace; but now I need only say 
this: I think that she will join forces with you in 
carrying out your policy, especially if she can be 
made to see that your object is to prepare for the 
campaign against the barbarians. 

That it is not, therefore, impossible for you to bring 
these cities together, I think has become evident 
to you from what I have said. But more than that, 

®I believe I can convince you by many examples 
that it will also be easy for you to do this. For if 
it can be shown that other men in the past have 
undertaken enterprises which were not, indeed, 
more noble or more righteous than that which | 
have advised, but of greater magnitude and difficulty, 
and have actually brought them to pass, what ground 
will be left to my opponents to argue that you will 
not accomplish the easier task more quickly than 
other men the harder ? 

Consider first the exploits of Alcibiades.“ Al- 
though he was exiled from Athens? and observed 
that the others who had before laboured under this 
misfortune had been cowed ° because of the great- 
ness of the city, yet he did not show the same sub- 
missive spirit as they; on the contrary, convinced 
that he must attempt to bring about his return by 
force, he deliberately chose to make war upon her.? 
Now if one should attempt to speak in detail of the 
events of that time, he would find it impossible to 
recount them all exactly, and for the present occasion 
the recital would perhaps prove wearisome. But so 


influence and his sagacity, all the enemies of Athens in the 
Peloponnesian War. 
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cis rooaTny S€ Tapayny KaTéaTHGEV Od LovoY THV 
réAw Gadd Kat Aakedaysoviovs Kat tods aAdous 
"EXMnvas, @o8 judas pev trabety a mavres toact, 
rovs 8 dAdovs THALKOUTOLS KaAKOts 7rEpiTEcEtV, 
ote pndérw viv e€vryiAovs elvat Tas oupPopas 
Tas Su exeivov Tov ToAEuov ev Tats moAcow eyye- 
vevnevas, AaKkedatpovious be Tovs Tore dofavrTas 
ebtuxely els Tas vov atuxias dv “AAKiBiddnv Kab- 
eotavat: mevobevtes yap tm avTod THs Kata Oa- 


~ \ \ \ ~ 
AaTTav SuvapLews emOupjoar KQUL THY KaATQ Y1)" @ 


¢€ / 3 / a > ” / / \ 
Hhyemoviav amwAcoay, WoT El Tis hain TOTE THV 
apyinv avtots yevéobar TOV TapovTWY KAKa@V, OTE 
Thv apyjnv THs Yadrdtryns €AdpPavov, odK av e&- 
edeyylein pevddpevos. eketvos ev odv THALKOUTWY 
aitios ‘yevosevos KatHAGev eis tiv moAw, peya- 
> 
Ans pev ddEns TvxwV, od pV errawovdpevos Vd 
ATavTOv. 
/ > ) A ” v4 > / 
Kovwy 8° ot} moAdois Ereaw vatepov avtiotpoda 
ToUTWwY Eempatev. aTvyjoas yap ev TH vavpaxia 
~ \ Ceres J NA / P) PS) 2 e \ 1AAG PS) \ \ 
Th wept “KAAjomovtov od 80° abrov aAAd dua Tovs 
guvapyovTas, otKade prev adixeobar KatnoyvvOn, 
> 

tAevoas 8° ets Kimpov xpdvov pév twa mept THY 
~ yh > aN PS) / b) A6 .. 
TOV Wiwv emyrédecay diéTpiBev, aicOdpnevos 
RA ir \ NAH 5 / > \ 7 / 

yynotdaov eta troAAFs Suvdews eis THv “Aciav 


“ The defeat at Aegospotami, and after that the rule of 
the ** thirty tyrants,” and later the ‘* decarchy.” 
et eats the rule of the decarchies described in Paneg. 

‘ Isocrates does not much exaggerate the mischief he 
wrought in Greek affairs generally. 

“For this play of words—dpy%j “beginning,” dpy7% 
‘“ dominion ”—cf. Paneg. 119, Nicocl. 28, Peace 101. 

* At length Alcibiades fell out with Athens’ enemies, 


and began to intrigue in her favour; and so effectively did — 
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great was the confusion into which he plunged not 
only Athens but Lacedaemon and all the rest of 
Hellas as well, that we, the Athenians, suffered what 
all the world knows ;% that the rest of the Hellenes 
fell upon such evil days that even now the calamities 
engendered in the several states by reason of that 
war are not yet forgotten; and that the Lace- 
daemonians, who then appeared to be at the height 
of their fortune, are reduced to their present state 
of misfortune,—all on account of Alcibiades.° For 
because they were persuaded by him to covet the 
sovereignty of the sea, they lost even their leader- 
ship on land ; so that if one were to assert that they 
became subject to the dominion of their present 
ills? when they attempted to seize the dominion 
of the sea, he could not be convicted of falsehood. 
Alcibiades, however, after having caused these great 
calamities, was restored to his city, having won a 
great reputation, though not, indeed, enjoying the 
commendation of all. 

The career of Conon,’ not many years later, is a 
counterpart to that of Alcibiades. After his defeat 
in the naval engagement in the Hellespont,’ for 
which not he but his fellow-commanders were 
responsible, he was too chagrined to return home ; 
instead he sailed to Cyprus, where he spent some 
time attending to his private interests.” But learn- 
ing that Agesilaus had crossed over into Asia with 


he work that his services were recognized at home and he 
was welcomed back to take again a leading part in the 
life of Athens, 408 z.c. There appears to have been no 
open opposition to his return. The many who distrusted 
him probably thought him less dangerous at home than in 
exile. f See Paneg. 142 ff. 

9 The battle of Aegospotami. & See Hvag. 52 ff. 
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> 
SuaBeBnKota Kat mopOobvra Ty Xwpav OvUTwW pey 
edpovnoev, wor apoppayy ovdeutay aAdAnv exwv 
TAnv TO CHa Kat TH dudvovay Arce ne 
jLovious KatamoAcunoew apxovras TOv E mvov 
Kal KATO yi Kol Kara Oddarrav, kal Tabra 
TEULTIOW WS TOUS Bacirews oTpaTnyovs vmLaxveElTo 
TOUTE. KaL TL det TO aeiw Aéyeu ; ovoTavTos 
yap avr@ vavTuKod mept Podov Kat Mace TH 
vavpLax ta Aaxedayoviovs jpev eféPa ev eK Tis 
apxns, Tors 0 “EXAnvas jrcvlepwaer, ov jLovov 
dé Ta TElyn THS TaTploos averpiwmcer, aA. Kat 
Thv TOAW Els THY adTnVv ddEaV mponyayev e€ Homep 
e€émecev. Kaitou Tis av TpocEdOKyGEV UT avOpos 
OUTW TaTEWas mpa€avTos avaorpapnoectat Ta 
Ths ‘EAAddos mpdypara, Kal Tas pev aryoOr- 
ceabat Tas 5° emutoAdoew TOV “EAAnvidwv moAewr; 
Avoviatos towvvy (BovAopar yap ék moAABv ce 
mevobjvar padtav elvar THY mpakw, ed HV oe TUY- 
xavw TapaKkad@v) toAdooTos Wy Lupakooiwy Ka 
TO yever Kal TH S0€n Kal Tots dAXous dmacw, €7L- 
Gupnoas jovapytas adAdyws Kal waviK@s, Kal TOA- 
pnoas damavta mpattew Ta PepovTa mpos Ty 
dvvapiv TavTnV, KaTéoxe LEV Lupakovoas, amd.- 
cas d€ Tas ev LuKeAla models, doar mEp Hoar 
‘EAAnvides,- kateotpéato, tnAucadTyy Sé ddvapuw 
« See 86, 87, and Hpist. ix. 13, 14. 
* Battle of Cnidus, 394 s.c.. There is a dramatic signifi- 


cance in the fact that Conon fought in the battle of Aegos- 


potami which gave Sparta the supremacy and in the battle 
of Cnidus which took it from her. 


¢ From Spartan rule. 
“ He restored the walls which had been torn down as 


one of the terms imposed upon Athens after the battle of 
Aegospotami. Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 9 ff. 
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a large force * and was ravaging the country, he was 
so dauntless of spirit that, although he possessed 
no resource whatever save his body and his wits, he 
was yet confident that he could conquer the Lace- 
daemonians, albeit they were the first power in 
Hellas on both land and sea; and, sending word to 
the generals of the Persian king, he promised that 
he would do this. What need is there to tell more 
of the story? For he collected a naval force off 
Rhodes, won a victory over the Lacedaemonians in a 
sea-fight,? deposed them from their sovereignty, and 
set the Hellenes free.° And not only did he rebuild 
the walls of his country,4 but he restored Athens to 
the same high repute from which she had fallen. 
And yet who could have expected that a man whose 
own fortunes had fallen so low would completely 
reverse the fortunes of Hellas, degrading some of 
the Hellenic states from places of honour and raising 
others into prominence ? 

Again, there is the case of Dionysius? (for I 
desire you to be convinced by many instances that 
the course of action to which I am urging you is an 
easy one). He was a person of small account among 
the Syracusans in birth,’ in reputation, and in all 
other respects;% yet, being inspired by a mad and 
unreasoning passion for monarchy, and having the 
hardihood to do anything which advanced him to 
this goal, he made himself master of Syracuse, 
conquered all the states in Sicily which were of 
Hellenic origin, and surrounded himself with a power 


¢ Dionysius, the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, 406-367 B.c. 
f See Diod. xiii. 96. 
9 Yet Isocrates once wrote to him a most respectful 
letter (Hist. i.). 
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/ \ \ \ 7 e b) \ 
mepicpaAreTo Kat melnv Kal vaUTLKnY, CONV ovoels 
dvijp TOV 7po eKelvou ‘yevowevn. 

66. "Ere toivuy Kipos (va pyvno0@pev Kat mept TOV 
BapBdpwv) éxrebels pev bro THs pyTpos Els THV 
6dd6v, avatpebets 5° do Ilepaidos yuvaikds, ets 

, > \ oi 3 ne eee mh? , 
rocavTnv HAVE peTtaBodAny wal” amaons THs “Actas 
evéobar SeomoTns. 

67 “Orov 6° ’AAKiBiadns pev duyas wv, Kovwv de 
dedvatvynkws, Avoviatos 5° od« Eevdofos wv, Kipos 
d otTws olktpds atT@ THs e& apxyns yevecews 
bnapEdons, «fs Tooodtov mponAVov Kat THALKAdTA 
duempatavto, THs ov oé ye xpi) mpoodoKav TOV EK 
TotovTwy ev yeyovota, Makedovias dé Baot- 
Aevovta, TocovTwy dé KUplov 6vTa, padims Ta 
TPOELPNILEVA OVOTHGELW; 

68 Lear 8° ws akidv €oTt Tots ToLwovToLs TOV 
Eepywv pddvor emuxyerpetv, év ols KaTopOwoas pev 
evdptAdov tiv cavtod ddfav KataoTHoets Tots 
mpwrTevaac, dtapapTwv dé THs mpocdoKias add’ 
obv THY y EvvoLaY KTHOEL THY Tapa TOV “EAAHVwr, 
nv 7orAd KdAAOV éotr AaBelv 7) TOAAAS ToAELS TOV 
‘EMnvidwv kata Kpdtos éActv: Ta ev yap ToLtadra 
Tov Epywv Pldvov exer kat dvopéveray Kat oAAas 
Bracdnuias, ofs 8 yyets cvupPeBovrevKapev oddev 

[96] mpoceote ToUTwY. GAN Et Tis Hedv aipeatv cot doin 
eva, Trolas av emysercias Kat SvatpiBHAs evEaro Tov 
Biov Sdiayayetv, oddeuiav €Edow dv, elrep pol 

69 oupBovrAw xpGo, wadAdov 7) TavTnv. od yap povov 


>e sas & 


* A navy of three hundred and ten ships, Diod. xiv. 42, 
and an army of a hundred thousand men more or less, 
Diod. ii. 5. 

’ Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian Empire, Evag. 37. 
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on both land and sea®@ greater than any man before 
his time had possessed. 

Then again, Cyrus ® (that we may take account 
of the barbarians also), notwithstanding the fact 
that as a child he was exposed by his mother on the 
public highway ° and was picked up by a Persian 
woman,’ so completely reversed his fortunes that 
he became master of all Asia. 

Now if Alcibiades in exile, and Conon after a 
disastrous defeat, and Dionysius, a man of no repute, 
and Cyrus, with his pitiable start in life, advanced 
so far and achieved such mighty deeds, how can 
we fail to expect that you, who are sprung from such 
ancestors, who are king of Macedonia and master 
of so many peoples, will effect with ease this union 
which we have discussed ? 

Consider how worthy a thing it is to undertake, 
above all, deeds of such a character that if you 
succeed you will cause your own reputation to rival 
that of the foremost men of history, while if you 
fall short of your expectations you will at any rate 
win the good will of all the Hellenes—which is a 
better thing to gain than to take by force many 
Hellenic cities ; for achievements of the latter kind 
entail envy and hostility and much opprobrium, but 
that which I have urged entails none of these things. 
Nay, if some god were to give you the choice of 
the interests and the occupations in which you 
would wish to spend your life, you could not, at 
least if you took my advice, choose any in preference 
to this; for you will not only be envied of others, 


¢ See 132 and Herod. i. 108. @-Herod. i. 119. 
e Cf. Epist. ii. 21: ‘It is a much greater glory to capture 
the good will of states than their fortifications.” 
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OTTO TOV adc evel CyAwros, GaAAG Kat ov GavTOV 
pascapeets. tis yap av drrepBodAy yevouTo THs 
TOLAUTNS eddayovias, érav mpéaBers ev HKwWOoW 
ex TOV peyloTay moAewv ot pddvor evdokyobyres 
els Thy onv duvacTeiay, pera de rovtwv BovAevy 
TEpl THs Kowijs owrnpias, TEpt 7S ovdels aAXos 
pavijcerat TovavTaY Tpovotav TTETFOLNILEVOS, aicbavy 
be TV ‘Edda macav opbiv otaav ed’ ois ov TUy- 
xXavees elon youpevos, pndets 0 ohuywpurs € EXN TOV 
Tapa Gol BpaBevopevonv, aA’ ot jLev muvOdvevrat 
mepi adT@v €v ois €oTiv, ot 5 EVYWVTAL GE pa Ova 
paprety Ov eneBunoas, of dé dediwou p21) Tmpo- 
Tepov Tt Tabs mplv TéXos emBetvat Tots TPOarToHeE- 
vous; @v yuyvopeveny ms ovK av elkoTws peya 
dpovoins; m@s 5° ovK av Teptyapns wv Tov Biov 
duatedoins, THALKOVTwWY «ldWs GavTOV TmpayLaTwY 
emuoTaTnv yeyernuevov; tis 5 ovK av TaY Kal 
peTpiws Aoylopevwv tavTas av ao Trapatveoere 
pddvora. mpoapetobar THY mpdkewv, Tas auporepa 
pepew apa duvayevas, WoTep KapTrovs, nOovds B” 
drrepBaAdovoas Kal TULAS avefaheinrous ; 

“Amexpn O° av 70n fol Ta Tpoeipnuweva mepl 
TOUTWY, EL [17] maparehourars 7 Hy Two. Aoyov, odK a- 
pevnwovioas aA’ oKynoas elmretv, Ov HON j40U d0K® 
dn Adoeuv" ‘olwat yap ool TE oupépew dicoboae 
TEpt AVT@V, €wol TE 7 poor ice peTa Trappyotas (wo- 
TEP PO tiae mroveta bau tovs Adyous. 

AtoPavopar yap o¢ dvaBaAAdmevov d70 TOV Gol 
pev Pbovodvtwr, Tas dé mdAets Tas adTta@v etOiope- 


* Demosthenes and his party. On Isocrates and Demo- 
sthenes see Havet, Introd. to Cartelier’s Antid. pp. xlviii ff. 
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but you will also count yourself a happy man. For 
what good fortune could then surpass your own? 
Men of the highest renown will come as ambassadors 
from the greatest states to your court; you will 
advise with them about the general welfare, for 
which no other man will be found to have shown a 
like concern ; you will see all Hellas on tiptoe with 
interest in whatever you happen to propose; and 
no one will be indifferent to the measures which 
are being decided in your councils, but, on the 
contrary, some will seek news of how matters stand, 
some will pray that you will not be thwarted in your 
aims, and others will fear lest something befall you 
before your efforts are crowned with success. If all 
this should come to pass, would you not have good 
reason to be proud? Would you not rejoice through- 
out your life in the knowledge that you had been 
a leader in such great affairs? And what man that is 
even moderately endowed with reason would not ex- 
hort you to fix your choice above all upon that course 
of action which is capable of bearing at one and 
the same time the twofold fruits, if I may so speak, 
of surpassing joys and of imperishable honours ? 

Now I should content myself with what I have 
already said on this topic, had I not passed over a 
certain matter—not that it slipped my memory, 
but because I hesitated to speak of it—which I am 
now resolved to disclose to you. For I think that 
it is profitable for you to hear about it, and that 
it is becoming in me to speak, as I am wont to do, 
without reserve. 

I observe that you are being painted in false 
colours by men who are Sanne of you,* for one 
thing, and are, besides, in the habit of stirring up 
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vv eis Tapaxas KabvoTdvat, Kat THY <tpnvny ry 
Tois dAAots Kow?nv TOAELoOV Tots avTay idtous elvau 
voulovT@v, ob TavT@V Trav dda dpehnoavres 
mept THs ons Suvapews Acyovow, ws ody dep Tis 
‘EdAddSos GAN eri tadrnv advfavetar, Kal ov moAbv 
74 xpovov 70n mow jpty emBovhevets, Kat doy pev 
perdets Meoonviors Bonfetv, éav Ta TEpL Deoxeis 
[97] duocxnons, Epyw b7r0 oavTo@ mrovetoBar [TeAozov- 
vyTov" VTapxovar d€ col Oerrahor jev Kat OnBator 
Kat mavtes of THs “Apduxtvovias peTexovTes ETOL- 
ot auvakodovbetvy, ~Apyetor 5é Kat Meoonvior 
kat MeyadomoXtrat Kat t&v ddAwY troAAot oup 
morepety Kal ToLvety avacTaToUS Aaxedoupoviovs: 
nv d€ TadTa mpaéys, Ws Kal TOV adAdwv EMaveov 
75 padiws Kpatnoes. tatta ddAvapobytes Kal pa- 
okovtTes akpib@s eldévat, Kal Tayéws aTravTa T@ 
Adyw Karaotpepopevor, ToAAovs TeiBovor, Kab pd- 
Auora prev TOVS TOV adTaV KaK@v émiOvpobvras ov 
mep ot Aoyomowbvres, EmeiTa Kal TOUS ovdevt 
Aoyiow® ypwpevovs drép TOV Kowdv, adAa TavTa- 
Taow avatolytws Swakeévous Kal moAAny yapw 
Exovtas Tots vmep abta@v doBeicOar Kat Sedvevae 
TpOoTOLOUMEVOLS, ETL SE TOUS OVK aTOdOKLyLaLOVTAS ; 
70 Soxetv émBovdcdew oe tots “EAAnow, GAAG THY : 
aitiav TavTynv agiav embvpias efvar vouilovras. 


* ‘The Messenians were at war with Sparta and in alliance 
with Philip. Paus. iv. 28. 2. » See 20. 

° ‘The Amphictyony was an association of states for the — 
protection of the worship of Apollo at Delphi (Grote, Hist. 4 
ll. pp. 248 ff.). The members of the Amphictyony, among — 
whom the Thebans and the Thessalians were prominent, 
were now engaged in the Sacred War against the Phocians, 
seeking to wrest from the latter the control of the Temple. — 
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TO PHILIP, 73-75 


trouble in their own cities—men who look upon a 
state of peace which is for the good of all as a state 
of war upon their selfish interests. Heedless of all 
other considerations, they keep talking about your 
power, representing that it is being built up, not 
in behalf of Hellas, but against her, that you have 
for a long time been plotting against us all, and that, 
while you are giving it out that you intend to go 
to the rescue of the Messenians,? if you can settle 
the Phocian question, you really design to subdue 
the Peloponnesus to your rule. The Thessalians,? 
they say, and the Thebans, and all those who belong 
to the Amphictyony,’ stand ready to follow your 
lead; while the Argives, the Messenians, the 
Megalopolitans,? and many of the others are pre- 
pared to join forces with you and wipe out the 
Lacedaemonians ; and if you succeed in doing this, 
you will easily be master of the rest of Hellas. By 
speaking this rubbish, by pretending to have exact 
knowledge and by speedily effecting in words the 
overthrow of the whole world, they are convincing 
many people. They convince, most of all, those 
who hunger for the same calamities as do the speech- 
makers ; next, those who exercise no judgement 
about their common welfare, but, utterly obtuse in 
their own perceptions, are very grateful to men 
who pretend to feel alarm and fear in their behalf ; 
and lastly, those who do not deny that you appear 
to be plotting against the Hellenes, but are of the 
opinion that the purpose with which you are charged 
is a worthy ambition. 


In 338 s.c. Philip had been invited by the Amphictyony to 
join them against the Phocians. 
@ See 49 ff. 
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a lo > ~ A A w id > b) 
76 Ot rocotrov adeatGat Tob votv exe, WOT OUK 
A a 5) 4 , \ 
isaow Ort Tots adtots av Tus Adyos Ypw@pEvos TOUS 
* \ A > 
ev Brarbere Tods 8 WpeArjcerev. olov Kat VOV, Et 
~ , , a_& 
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9 vA x / v4 > 47? 
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a \ ~ A > > 
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> } , 3 4 \ rNé + 5 A 
avdpwdéorepov avtov Kal md€ovos akvov doxeiv 
> / b) \ A ETE 3G , A 
elvat mounceevs ef 5€ tTa&v ad “Hpakdéovs tit 
/ “A ¢€ / 4 ~ ¢ S 
TehuKoTwV, Os andons KatéotTn THS “EHAAados 
/ > \ 
edepyerns, emipepor THY aitiay TavTnv, Els THV 
a ! 2. , 
i7 weyloTyy aicydvny dv avtov KaTaoTHOELEV. TIS 
\ ° # > / 
yap ovK av ayavaKTHoEle Kal pLLOnoELEV, EL Pat- 
, ; a : 
voto TovTots emBovAcvwv tmép WV 6 Tpoyovos 
3 lon 4 , 
avTod mpoetAeTo Kwoduvevelv, Kal THY [Lev EvVOLaY, 
e\ 3 A , a ~ 
nv ekelvos Kkatédure Tots €€ Eavtod yeyernpevots, 
\ ~ / 5 fd x , 
pn meipOto diadvAdarrew, aweAjoas dé TovTwV 


9 , 5) , \ a , 
ETTOVELOLOTUDV emBuj.oin KQL TOVY) PWV TT PAY WAT UV 5 


pe i eg <a, 


78 70 2 rf) / \ \ a 4 : 
v evlujovpevov xXp7) pL) TEpLopav ToLavTyVY — 
/ A i 
PnUNV cavT® mepudvowevynv, Hv ot wev exOpot mepi- 

A , aA ~ ; 4 
Geivat cou Cnrobor, Tav dé didwv oddels GaTLs ODK — 
v1 b) A 4 ~ wa G 
av avrTelmety Umep GOO ToAUHoELEV. KaiTOL TEPL TOV 
/ > A P 
got oupdepdovtwy ev Tats TovTwv aphoTépwv yva- 
tA > vv / \ b) / ; 
pats padtor av Katidos THY aAjnGevav. 
” > e } a 

79 “lows obtv trodkapBavers puxpovyiav etvar TO 
~ {2 A ~ ‘ 
[98] rHv PrAacdnpovvtwy Kat drvapodvtwv Kat TOV TEL= 
é / , 
opevey rovrors dpovtilew, dAAws 0 Srav Kat pn- 


dev cavT® avvedis eapaprdvwv. xp Sé pp 
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TO PHILIP, 76-79 


For these latter are so far divorced from intelli- 
gence that they do not realize that one may apply 
the same words in some cases to a man’s injury, in 
others to his advantage. [Tor example, if at the 
present moment one were to say that the King of 
Asia was plotting against the Hellenes, and had 
made preparations to send an expedition against 
us, he would not be saying anything disparaging of 
him ; nay, he would, on the contrary, make us think 
more highly of his courage and his worth. But if, 
on the other hand, one should bring this charge 
against one of the descendants of Heracles, who 
made himself the benefactor of all Hellas, he would 
bring upon him the greatest opprobrium. For who 
would not feel indignation and loathing if a man 
should be found to be plotting against those in 
whose behalf his ancestor elected to live a life 
of perils, and if he made no effort to preserve the 
good will which the latter had bequeathed as a 
legacy to his posterity, but, heedless of these 
examples, set his heart on reprehensible and wicked 
deeds? - 

You ought to give these matters careful thought, 
and not look on with indifference while rumours 
are springing up around you of the sort which your 
enemies seek to fasten upon you, but which your 
friends, to a man, would not-hesitate to deny. And 
yet it is in the feelings of both these parties that 
you can best see the truth as to your own interests. 

Perhaps, however, you conceive that it argues a 
mean spirit to pay attention to the drivellers who 
heap abuse upon you and to those who are influenced 
by what they say, especially when your own con- 
science is free from any sense of guilt. But you 
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Katappovety rob mAnfous, nde Tapa juucpov nyet- 
ofa TO Tapa mow evoke, aAAa TOTE vopiterv 
Kady é exew Kal weyadAnv THY dogav Kal mpeTovoay 
Gol Kal Tots mpoyovots Kab Tots dd’ tuav TeTpaype- 
vous, oTav ovTw dials Tovs “EMnvas, womrep opas 
Aakedooviovs TE pos TOUS eauT@y Baotreas 
exovras Tous ératpous Tovs Govs Tpos Ge Ova 
KELLEVOUS. eo 6° od yaderov TuXely ToUTU, ay 
eGedjons KOWOS amace yeveobat, Kal Tavon Tals 
puev TOV TOAEwV olKelws exo, ™pos de tas aAdo- 
Tplws Siakelwevos, ETL O FV TA TOLAUTA TmpoaLpy 
mparrew, e€ wv tots pev “EAAnow €oet mors, 
Tots O€ BapBapors fhoBepos. 

Kai pr Oavpdons, a mep eméoretAa Kal pos 
Atovtovov THY Tupavviog KTNOG[LEvOr, El LTE OTPA- 
THYOS ov [LATE prTwp par adAws Ouvdorns Opa- 
ovrepov cot dvetAcypat TOV aAAwy. eyo yap mpos 
jeev TO TroATeveoban TAVT OV apveoraros evyevounv 
tav tohrav (ovte yap dwviy EoXov. ikaviyy oOUTE 
ToAuay duvapevnv oxhw xpjobae Kat poddvectat 
Kal AowWopeiobar Tots emt Tob Biparos KvAwdovupe- 
vols), Tob Se ppoveiy ed Kat memawdedo0ar Kards, 
el Kal TUS GypouKoTEpov elvau poet TO py fev, 
apdioBnTd, Kat Jeiny av €/avTov ovK eV Tots 
darocAeypprevos adn’ év tots Tpoexovar Tov dAdwv. 

0 Tep éTLYELP@ ovpBovdevewv TOV ' TpoTTOV TooTOV, 
ov €yw mepuka KQL Ovvapar, Kat TH moAce Kal Tots 
“EAAnot Kal tov avdp@v rots evdoforarols. 


* See Hpist. ii. 6. 


’ Isocrates dwells on his disabilities repeatedly. Cf. 
Epist. i. 9; Epist. viii. 7; and Panath. 9,10. See General 
Introd. p. xix. 
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TO PHILIP, 79-82 


ought not to despise the multitude nor count it a 
little thing to have the respect of the whole world ; 
on the contrary, you ought then, and only then, to 
be satisfied that you enjoy a reputation which is 
good and great and worthy of yourself and of your 
forefathers and of the achievements of your line, 
when you have brought the Hellenes to feel toward 
you as you see the Lacedaemonians feel toward 
their kings,“ and as your companions feel toward your- 
self. And it is not difficult for you to attain this 
if you determine to show yourself equally friendly 
to all, and cease treating some of the cities as friends 
and others as strangers, and if, furthermore, you 
fix your choice upon the kind of policy by which 
you can make yourself trusted by the Hellenes and 
feared by the barbarians. 

And do not be surprised (as I said in my letter to 
Dionysius after he had made himself master of 
Sicily) that I, who am not a general nor a public 
orator nor in any other position of authority, have 
expressed myself to you more boldly than the 
others. The fact is that nature has placed me more 
at a disadvantage than any of my fellow-citizens for 
a public career :® I was not given a strong enough 
voice nor sufficient assurance to enable me to deal 
with the mob, to take abuse, and bandy words with 
the men who haunt the rostrum ; but, though some 
will condemn my taste in saying so, I do lay claim 
to sane judgement and good education, and I would 
count myself in comparison with others not among 
the last, but among the foremost. And that is why I 
endeavour in this way,for which my nature and powers 
are suited, to give advice to Athens and to the Hellenes 
at large and to the most distinguished among men. 
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33 Ilept pcv odv tOv eudv Kal Ov oor mpaKteov 
éotl mpos tovs “EAAnvas, oxeddv akyKoas: rept dé 
Ths orparelas THs ets THY “Actay tats ev trodeow, 
ds ébnv xphvat ce duadAdtrew, TéTe cvpBovdAevao- 
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iSwuev avdTas Opovooveas, mpos ae de viv ToLnco- 
wat Tovs Adyous, od THY adbtiY Exwv Sidvovay Kat 

] Kar’ éxeivnv tiv HAuKiav, 67 eypapov mept THV 

4 adriy tndbeow TadTyHV. TOTE wev yap TAapEeKEdEvO- 

pnv Tots aKovoojevois KaTayeAGv frou Kal KaTa- 

dpovetv, Hv pu) Kal TOV TpaypaTwv Kal THs S0ENs 

THs EuavToo Kal TOO ypovov ToD TrEpi TOV Adyov dta- 

tpipfevros a€iws daivwyar dreEvov: vov d€ Pofodpat 
) TAVTWVY TOV TMpCELPYLEVWY TOAD KATADEEOTEPOV 

TUxw diareyDeis. Kal yap mpos Tots aAAots 6 Ad- 

‘ 


/ e \ + A \ x 
yos 0 TavnyupiKos, 0 Tous aAdouvs Tods TEpL THY 


rv / } / 3 / 

pirocopiay dwatpiBovras evmopwrépovs moinoas, 

] \ ‘ \ 

Euol ToAAyy atropiay Tmapéoxnkev* ovTE yap TAUTA 
ih 


BovAopat r€yewv Tos ev exelvw yeypappevots, OUT 
85 €Te Kawa dvvayar Cnreiv. od pv amooTatéov — 
cot, aAAa AexTéov wept av tmeféunv, 6 TL av 
UmoTréon Kal oupdépyn mpos TO Teioal oe TavTa 
mMparTTew. Kal yap hv édAdirw te kat pr Suvybd 


\ 55 / / A , 2 apd 

TOV aUTOV TpoToV ypaysat Tots mpdTEpov €KdEdOpE- 

UA kote 3G / 2 oa 

vos, ad\’ oby drroypaibew y’ ofwar xapevTws Tots 

s , \ a : 
efepyaleoban Kal Suamrovely Suvapevors. 


fz vA \ 5 > \ ~ a yy 
86 Inv pev obv apynv Tob Adyouv rob} odpmavtos 


> “~ / 77 \ 
OULAL TeTronaGau TAUTIV, nv ITEP TpOonKel TOUS €mrl 


‘ 


® Paneg. 14. 


” Not an empty boast. See Havet, Introduction to : { 


Cartelier’s Antid. pp. lxxv ff. 
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TO PHILIP, 83-86 


Now regarding myself, and regarding the course 
which you should take toward the Hellenes, perhaps 
no more need be said. But as to the expedition 
against Asia, we shall urge upon the cities which 
I have called upon you to reconcile that it is their 
duty to go to war with the barbarians, only when 
we see that they have ceased from discord. For 
the present, I shall address myself to you, not, how- 
ever, with the same confidence as I had at that 
period of my life when I was writing on this same 
subject. For then I challenged my audience to 
visit their ridicule and contempt upon me if I did 
not manifestly treat the question in a way which 
was worthy of the matter in hand and of my reputa- 
tion and of the time which I had devoted to the 
discourse. But now I dread lest what I say may 
fall far short of every claim I then made ; for, apart 
from the other disabilities under which I labour, my 
Panegyricus, which has enriched the other men who 
make philosophy their business,’ has left me quite 
impoverished, because I am neither willing to repeat 
what I have written in that discourse nor am I[ at 
my age able to cast about for new things. However, 
I must not shirk my task, but must say in support of 
the enterprise which I have proposed whatever occurs 
to me as likely to persuade you to undertake it. 
For even if I fall short in any degree, and am not 
able to write in the style of my former publications, 
I think that I shall at any rate present an attractive 
sketch for those who have the energy to elaborate 
the details and carry the work to completion. 

The point of departure, then, which I have taken 
for my whole discussion is, I believe, the one which 
is proper for those who urge an expedition against 
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A \ \ 
Tap *Aotav mreWovras oTparevely. det C yap punoev 
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lepi pev odv rovrwv ovdeis av avrewmetv TOV 
EV hopovovvTwv TOAunG ELEY" olpraw d€ TOV pev aAAwy 
El TLOL OdEELE rept TIS orparetas THs Ets Ty “Actay 
oupPovrevew, emt Taurny av emumecetv THY mapa 
KAnow, éyovras as OGOl TEP emexetpnoav Tpos TOV 
Bactréa mroAepety, diac ouvémecev €€ dd0kwv pev 
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TATEWOV de TOAAHS yopas Kat oAewv SeamOTals. 
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¢ Cf. Paneg. 15. 


TO PHILIP, 86-89 


Asia.¢ For one must undertake nothing until he 
finds the Hellenes doing one of two things: either 
actually supporting the undertaking or according it 
their entire approval. It was this which Agesilaus, 
_ for all that he was looked upon as the most sagacious 
of the Lacedaemonians, disregarded, not because of 
incapacity but because of ambition. For he had two 
aims, which, though laudable, were not consistent, 
and could not be carried out at the same time, since 
he was resolved both to make war against the King 
and to restore his friends to their cities and put them 
in control of affairs.2 Naturally the result of his 
efforts in behalf of his friends was that the Hellenes 
were involved in troubles and perils, and, owing to 
the confusion which arose at home, had neither the 
time nor the power to make war upon the barbarians. 
So from the mistakes of inadvertence at that time it 
is easy to draw the lesson that those who would take 
sane counsel must not begin a war against the King 
until someone has composed the quarrels of the 
Hellenes and has cured them of the madness which 
now afflicts them. And this is just what I have 
advised you to do. 

On these points no man of intelligence would 
venture to contradict me. But I think that if any 
of the others should be prompted to advise you in 
favour of the expedition against Asia, they would 
resort to a plea of this kind: that it has been the 
fortune of all who have undertaken a war against 
the King, without exception, to rise from obscurity 
to brilliant distinction, from poverty to wealth, and 
from low estate to be masters of many lands and 


» The same explanation of Agesilaus’s failure is given in 
Epist. ix. 13. 
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aAN éx TOV TUX KEVAL do€dvrwv, Aéyw 8 ek TOV 
peta Kupov Kal KXeapyov OVOTPATEVTAPEVOV. 
*Eiceivous yap oporoyetrat VUKHOaL pLev pao - 
jevous dmacay Ty Baotdéws Ovvapu TooovTor, 
OGoV mp dv et Tats yovargiv avTav ovveBahov, 
non © eyKparets SoxobyTas elvat TOV TpaypLaroy 
Oud THY Kupov Tpomrereray dTuxjca. mepixaph 
yap avrov ovra. Kat SuoKovTa Tord apo tev 
a\Awv, €v jecous vevomevov Tots moAEpioLs a7r0- 
Gaveiv. GAN’ éuws tHALKavTNS ouppopas oupL~ 
meaovans oUTw adddpa Kateppovnoev 6 Bactreds 
THS TEpl adrov durdpews, wore mpoxaAeaduevos 
Kréapyov kal Tous dAAous Hryepovas «is Adyov 
eNfciv, Kat tovTois pev UmLoXVOUILEVOS peyaras 
dwpeas da@cew, Tots 8° GAXoLs GTpaTLMTats EvTEAH 
tov puaboyv amodods aoméubew, TovavTats eAmtow 
dTayayopevos, Kal miorets Sods TOV excel voplo- 


peveov Tas peyioras, ovMaBav avTovs AMEKTEWE, : 


Kat padAdAov elAeTo mepl Tovs Geovs | e€apapTety 1 
Tots oTparunrats OUTWS EpHLoLS obo oupBareiv. 


@OTE Tis av VEVOLTO TapaKAryous TavTns Kadriwv E 


Kal MUOTOTEPA.; patvovTar yap Karceivou Kpary)~ 
cares av Ta Baovréws TMporywaTov, ef pr) Std 
KOpov. col be tiv 7 drvylavy THY TOTE yeyern- 
pevny ov Xoreov puragacbar, ToD TE OTPATO- 
méd0U. TOU KPaTnoavTos THY  €KElVOU Obvapuy 
pddvov TONS KpetTTov Kkarackevdoaobar. xatrou 


TOUTWY oppor epeny vrrapg dvr m@s od xp7) Gap- — 


pet TOLOVILEVOV TI oTpatetay TAUTND ; 


« See Paneg. 145-149, where the same episode is used to j 


the same point in similar language. 
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TO PHILIP, 90-92 


cities. I, however, am not going to urge you on 
such grounds, but by the example of men who were 
looked upon as failures: I mean those who took the 
field with Cyrus and Clearchus.@ 

_ Every one agrees that these won as complete a 
victory in battle over all the forces of the King as if 
they had come to blows with their womenfolk, but that 
at the very moment when they seemed to be masters 
of the field they failed of success, owing to the im- 
petuosity of Cyrus. For he in his exultation rushed in 
pursuit far in advance of the others; and, being caught 
in the midst of the enemy, was killed. But the King, 
notwithstanding that his foes had suffered so severe 
a loss, felt so thorough a contempt for his own forces 
that he invited Clearchus and the other captains to 
a parley, promising to give them great gifts and to 
pay their soldiers their wages in full and to give 
them safe convoy home; then, having lured them 
by such prospects, and having assured them by the 
most solemn pledges known to the Persians, he 
seized them and put them to death, deliberately 
choosing to outrage the gods rather than risk 
a clash with our soldiers, bereft though they now 
were of Cyrus’s aid. And what challenge could 
be nobler or more convincing than this? For it 
is evident that, if it had not been for Cyrus, even 
that army would have overthrown the power of 
the King. But for you it is easy both to guard 
against the disaster which befell at that time and 
to equip yourself with an armament much stronger 
than that which defeated the forces of the King. 
How, then, since you possess both these advantages, 
can you fail to undertake this expedition with all 
confidence ? 
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Kat pndels taodaBn pe BovAccOat Aabety, ore 
TovTwy eva médpaka TOV avTOVY TpoTTOV OV TEP 
mpoTepov. emloTas yap emt Tas adTas dravotas 
etAdpnv pn movely yAtydpwevos Ta dednAwpEva 
Kad@s étépws elmeiv: Kal yap et pev errideréev 
ETTOLOULLNV, ETTELPHUNVY av atavTa TA ToLadTa dta- 
dhevyew, col dé ovpBovAevwv pwpos av Hv, Eb 
wep THY A€Ew TAEiw xpovov SvérpiBov 7H TEpL TAs 
mpageis, ett 0 Et Tovs dAAovs Sp@v Tots E€pots 
ypwevous avTos fovos amreryounv TOV ba éeuo0d 
TpOTEpoVv Elpnuevwv. Tots pev ovv olKElols TUYXOV 
av xpyoaiunv, nv mov odddpa Kateteltyn Kal 
mpemn, Tov 0 adAdoTpiwy ovdev av mpoddesaimyny, 
wotrep 00d ev TH TrapeAOdvTe ypova. 

Tadra pev odv ovTws: Soke’ dé rot peta Tadra 
mepl Ths tapacKkevns SiaAeKréov etvar THS TE Gol 
yevnooperyns Kal THs éexelvois brapEdons. TO pev 
Towvv péyioTov, od pev tods “EXAnvas evvous 
efeus, nv mep edAjons eupetvar tots rept TodTwv 
eipnevots, exeivor d€ Sid TAs dexadapyias Tas emt 

aKedayLoviwy ws oldv TE dvapeveaTatous. nyoov- 
To yap Kupov pév kai KXedpyou Katopbwodvrwv 
pddrov ett dovdAcvoew, Bacttéws 8€ Kpathoavtos 
arahhayjccoba. Tay Kak@v Tov TapdvTwv: 6 
TEp Kal ovverecev adrois. Kal py Kal oTpaTI- 
Tas ov pev e€ Etoipov Arbew TooodTous daous av 


* This apology is curious, since Greek orators habitually 
repeated identical passages in dealing with the same situa- 
lions. Cf. Antid. 74. 

’ Cf. Antid. 55. An “ epideictic” speech was a lecture 


whose aim was to display the rhetorical powers of the 
speaker. 


° See Paneg. 110 ff. 
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And let no one suppose that I desire to conceal 
the fact that I have in some instances expressed 
myself in the same manner as upon a former occasion. 
For, coming to the same thoughts, I have preferred 
not to go through the effort of striving to phrase 
differently what has already been well expressed.? 
It is true that if I were making an epideictic speech ? 
I should try to avoid scrupulously all such repeti- 
tions ; but now that I am urging my views upon you, 
I should have been foolish if I had spent more time on 
the style than on the subject matter, and if, further- 
more, seeing that the other orators make free with 
my writings, I alone had abstained from what I have 
said in the past. So, then, I may perhaps be allowed 
to use what is my own, if at any time I am greatly 
pressed and find it suitable, although I would not 
now any more than in times past appropriate any- 
thing from the writings of other men. 

We may, then, regard these points as settled. 
But next in order I think that I should speak of the 
war-strength which will be available to you as com- 
pared with that which Clearchus and his followers 
had. First and most important of all, you will have 
the good will of the Hellenes if you choose to abide 
by the advice which I have given you concerning 
them ; they, on the other hand, found the Hellenes 
intensely hostile because of the decarchies ¢ which 
the Lacedaemonians had set up; for the Hellenes 
thought that, if Cyrus and Clearchus should succeed, 
their yoke would be heavier still, but that if the 
King conquered they would be delivered from their 
present hardships ; and this is just what did happen 
to them. Besides, you will find as many soldiers at 
your service as you wish, for such is now the state of 
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BovdnOfis: ovTw yap exer Ta THS ‘EAAdOos, WOTE 
pdov €ivat ovoThioa. oTpatomedov wetlov Kat KpetT- 
Tov ek TOV TAaVWpevwY 7 TOV TOALTEVOJLEVWY" EV 
éxelvois O€ Tols xpovors odK Hv EeviKov ovdev, 
wor avayKalouwevos Eevodoyety ex THv mod\cwv 
mA€ov avyiduoxov eis Tas Sidopevas Tots avAreyovat 
Swpeas 7 THY Els Tovs oOTpaTLatas pLoDodopav. 
kat pay et Bovdnfetwev eEerdoa Kat mapaPadetv 
gé Te TOV viv Hynodpevov THs oTpatelas Kat Bov- 
Aevaodpevov mept amdvrwy Kat KAdapyov rov ézt- 
oTaTicavTa Tov TOTE TpayydTwVv, Eevdpyncomer 
exetvov fev ovdeulas TratoTe Suvdews TmpOTEpOV 
ovTe vauTiKijs oUTe melHs KaTaoTavTa KUptov, 
adn’ €k tis aruxias rhs ovpBdons abt@ sept 
THY Nreipov dvouacTov yevouevov, o¢ S€ Tooadra 
Kal THAuKadTa TO péyefos Stamempayyevov’ mept 
@v-«l pev mpos etépovs Tov Adyov émovodpny, 
Kahds av etye duedetv, mpds aé Sé Stadeydmevos, 
el Tas ods mpdfers cor Sre€voinv, Sixatws av 
avonros dua Kal mepiepyos elvar SoKoiny. 


99 "Aé€uov dé pvnolivar Kat tov BactAdwv apo - 


Tépwv, ef dv col Te cupBovredw orparedew Kal 
mpos ov Kigapyos ézodduycev, tv éxarépov THV 
Younv Kal THV dvvapuv Eldhs. 6 pLev Tolvuv TOv- 
Tov marnp THY moh tiv juerépav Kal m&duw THY 

akedaovior KateTor\guncev, odtos 8° oddSevds 


* See Paneg. 168 and note. 

’ Cyrus gave Clearchus ab 
with which to levy mercenaries. 

° Artaxerxes II., 405-359 B.c. 

¢ 'This is inexact. 
of the Athenians in t 
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out ten thousand pounds 
Xen. Anab. i. 1. 9. 


he Peloponnesian War in which Sparta. 


He is probably thinking of the defeat — 
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affairs in Hellas that it is easier to get together a 
greater and stronger army from among those who 
wander in exile than from those who live under their 
own polities.* But in those days there was no body 
of professional soldiers, and so, being compelled to 
collect mercenaries from the several states, they had 
to spend more money on bounties ? for their recruit- 
ing agents than on pay for the troops. And, lastly, 
if we should be inclined to make a careful review of 
the two cases and institute a comparison between you, 
who are to be at the head of the present expedition 
and to decide on every measure, and Clearchus, 
who was in charge of the enterprise of that day, we 
should find that he had never before been in command 
of any force whatever on either land or sea and yet 
attained renown from the misfortune which befell him 
on the continent of Asia ; while you, on the contrary, 
have succeeded in so many and such mighty achieve- 
ments that if I were making them the subject of 
a speech before another audience, I should do well 
to recount them, but, since I am addressing myself 
to you, you would rightly think it senseless and 
gratuitous in me to tell you the story of your own 
deeds. 

It is well for me to speak to you also about the 
two Kings, the one against whom I am advising you 
to take the field, and the one against whom Clearchus 
made war, in order that you may know the temper 
and the power of each. In the first place, the father ° 
of the present King once defeated our city @ and later 
the city of the Lacedaemonians,’ while this King‘ 
had the assistance of Persia; but Artaxerxes II. came to 
the throne in the year of the battle of Aegospotami. 


e At the battle of Cnidus with the help of Conon, 394 B.c. 
f Artaxerxes III., 359-339 B.c. 
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Va > iC, X A 
100 Avpawvopevav emexparnoey. ered Oo pev THY 
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*Aciav dmacav rapa TOV ‘EMgvev év Tats ovv- 
Ojicous eehaBev, odtos 5é TooovTou Set THV addrAwv 
ape, OOT ovoe Tov exdoUevoav avr@ moAcuwv 
eyKparns €oTw. WaT ovdels GaTIs OVK GV aToOpy- 
GELE, TOTEPA xen vopilen TOUTOV avr ay apeordva 
du avavdpiar, a *KELVaS drTrepewpaxevat Kal KaTa- 
TePpovyj KEvat THS BapBapexts Suvaoreias. 

Ta Tolvuy TEpt THY YwWpaVv ws OvdKeurat, tis 
ovK av axovcas Tapoguvietn ToAcuEtv mpos abTov; 
Aiyvitos ‘yap apevaTnKer pev Kal KaT éKetvoV 
TOV Xpovor, od pv aA’ éfoBobdyTro pH Tore 
Baoreds avros Touodevos oTparetay KpaTnoeve 
Kal THs dud TOV TOT O,L0V Ovoxwptas Kat THs aAAns 
Tapackeuns amdons: viv 8 obvdtos amnpdrAakev 
avrovs Tou d€ous TOUTOU. CULTApPATKEVvaod|Levos 
yap Ovvapuy 6 oo7y olds T Hv mAElorny, Kal oTparev- 
oas é€7 avrovs, amnAbev éxeibev ov Lovov nr 
Tn Oeis, add Kal katayeacbets Kat ddgas ovre 
BactAcvew OUTE orparnyetv afvos elvat. Ta ToWUy 
mepl Kuzpov Kal Dowtkny Kat KedruKiav Kat TOV 
TOmov exeivov, dOev exp@vT0 VAUTLKO, TOTE peev 
nV Bactréews, vov d€ Ta pev adéorne, Ta 5° év 
ToA€ pep Kal kasots TODOUTOLS EOTIV, aor exeivp 
juev pnoev elvat TOUTWY TOv elvav ypyoyov, cot 
o', nv Trohewety Tmpos avTov Bovdnfis, ouppopars 
ats Kat prnv “ldpréa ye Tov evTopwratov THV 


* Treaty of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 ff., 175 ff. 
» Paneg. 140, 161. ¢ Paneg. 161. 
4 Paneg. 162. 
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has never overcome anyone of the armies which have 
been violating his territory. Secondly, the former 
took the whole of Asia from the Hellenes by the 


_ terms of the Treaty %; while this King is so far from 


exercising dominion over others that he is not in 
control even of the cities which were surrendered to 
him; and such is the state of affairs that there is 
no one who is not in doubt what to believe—whether 
he has given them up because of his cowardice, or 
whether they have learned to despise and contemn 
the power of the barbarians. 

Consider, again, the state of affairs in his empire. 
Who could hear the facts and not be spurred to war 
against him? Egypt was, it is true, in revolt® even 
when Cyrus made his expedition; but her people 
nevertheless were living in continual fear lest the 
King might some day lead an army in person and 
overcome the natural obstacles which, thanks to the 
Nile, their country presents, and all their military 
defences as well. But now this King has delivered 
them from that dread; for after he had brought 
together and fitted out the largest force he could 
possibly raise and marched against them, he retired 
from Egypt not only defeated, but laughed at and 
scorned as unfit either to be a king or to command 
an army. Furthermore, Cyprus and Phoenicia and 
Cilicia,° and that region from which the barbarians 
used to recruit their fleet, belonged at that time to 
the King, but now they have either revolted from him 
or are so involved in war and its attendant ills that 
none of these peoples is of any use to him; while 
to you, if you desire to make war upon him, they will 
be serviceable. And mark also that Idrieus,4 who 
is the most prosperous of the present rulers of the 
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vov mept THV Trreypov TpoonKer SUGHEVEOTEpOV Eivat 
Tots Baovréws Tpaypace TOV ToAcwovvTmy: 7 
TAvTWY YY av ely oxeThuraros, et pt) BovAouro 
kararehiobar TavTny THY apxyV, THV alkvooprevnv 
juev TOV adeApor, ToAc un oAoaY d€ mpos avrov, 
dmavrTa O€ TOV Xpovov emBovAevovoay Kab Bov- 
Aopevny Tov TE OW LaTOS avrod Kal Tov Xpnudtav 
dmdvTov yeveolat Kuptav. brrep av dedias vov 
pev dvayKalerae Oepamevew avTov Kal Xpypwara 
7ohXa. Kal? EKAOTOV TOV eveauTov cvorme prety" et 
dé ov dvaBains els THY TTELpOV, EKELVOS T GV 
aopevos toot Bonfov KEW AUTO ve vopila, Tov 
7 adAcov oaTpaTr@v ToAods dmooTHoELS, iy 
drooXn TIHV eAcubeptar avrots, Kat Tobvopua TOUTO 
Lacrreipys els THY “Actay, 6 TEP ets tovs “HA- 
Aqvas elomeoov Kal THY HweTepav Kal THV AaKedat- 
joviewy apy KaTtéAvoev. 

"Erte 8° ay mhetw déyeuw emeXElpovv, Ov TpoTroV 
TONE LV TAXLOT av TE puyeVvouo Tijs Too Baothews 
Ouvdyews: vov Oe poBotpat uy Ties eTUTYTWOW 
nptv, et pn dev TWTTOTE JLeTaXerprodjLevos TOV OTpa- 
THyKaY vov ToAuwyV col mapavely TE Tetora 
Kat HEyLora, OvamremparyjLevyn KATO mOAe|LoV. WOTE 
TEpl rev TOUTWY OddSEV ola detv mete Aeyew. 

eps de TOV dAdwr, Tyoopat TOV TE Tar épa gov 
Kal TOV KT] OG|LEVOV THY Paovretav Kab Tov TOU 
yevous apxnyov, ec Tm pev ein Odes, ot Sé bU- 


@ Mausolus. 


’ “Freedom.” of the Greeks from Athenian tyranny was 
the avowed object of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian 
W ar, Thue. iv. 86. Cf. Paneg. 122. 

¢ Amy ntas IT. 4 Perdiccas I. See 32, note. 
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mainland, must in the nature of things be more 
hostile to the interests of the King than are those 
who are making open war against him; verily he 
would be of all men the most perverse if he did not 
desire the dissolution of that empire which outrages 
his brother,* which made war upon himself, and which 
at all times has never ceased to plot against him in 
its desire to be master of his person and of all his 
wealth. It is through fear of these things that he 
is now constrained to pay court to the King and to 
send him much tribute every year ; but if you should 
cross over to the mainland with an army, he would 
greet you with joy, in the belief that you were come 
to his relief; and you will also induce many of the 
other satraps to throw off the King’s power if you 
promise them “ freedom ”’ and scatter broadcast over 
Asiathat word which, when sown among the Hellenes, 
has broken up both our empire and that of the 
Lacedaemonians.? 

I might go on and endeavour to speak at greater 
length on how you could carry on the war so as to 
triumph most quickly over the power of the King ; 
but as things are, I fear that I might lay myself open 
to criticism if, having had no part in a soldier’s life, 
I should now venture to advise you, whose achieve- 
ments in war are without parallel in number and 
magnitude. Therefore on this subject I think I 
need say nothing more. 

But to proceed with the rest of my discourse, I 
believe that both your own father ¢ and the founder 
of your kingdom,’ and also the progenitor of your 
race —were it lawful for Heracles and possible for 


¢ Heracles. The latter was precluded by his divinity ; 
Amyntas and Perdiccas by their death. 
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/ A ear ’ yee. , 
vai AdBouev, TOV adTav av TovTwr yeveodar 
106 cup Bovrous @v TEp Ey. Xp@pae d€ TeKpnplows 
e€& wv SuamempayLevor TvyXavovow. Oo TE yap 
TATHP GOV mos. Tas moAets TavTas, ais gol 
mapawa mpooéxew Tov vodv, mpos amdoas oiKelws 
elyev’ O TE KTnodpEVvos THY apXTY petlov hpovn- 
oas TOV avTod ToNTaV Kat jovapxtas emBupnoas, 
ody opuoiws €BovAevoato Tots mpos Tas ToLlavTas 
107 didoTiias Spwwpevois. ob pev yap ev Tats avTaV 
moAect aTacels Kal Tapaxas Kal odayas Ep- 
TowbvrTes EKT@VTO THY TYnVY TavTHV, O Se TOV 
pev ToTov Tov ‘EAAnuiKov ddws etace, THY 0 EV 
Makedovia Baotrciav Katacyety émeO¥unoev> Hri- 
oTato yap tovs pev “EAAnvas od« e€ifucpevous 
dropevew Tas povapxtas, Tovs 6 GaAAovs ov duva- 
[104] wevous dvev THs Tova’Tys SuvacTteias SvouKety TOV 
108 Biov tov odérepov atTdv. Kal yap tor auveBn 
dua TO yrdvar Tept TovTwWY adTov idiws Kal THV 
Baotretav yeyevfobar todd t&v ddAdwy e&ndday- 
pevnv: povos yap “EAAjvwv ody duodvdAov yévous 
apyew afwwoas pdovos Kal dvaduyetvy HOuvnOn Tovs 
Kwwdvvous TOVS TEpl TAs pLovapxias yvyvopevous. 
Tovs pev yap ev tots “Edna tovodrov tt dia- 
TETTPAyEvoUs EUpoyLev Gv ov povoy avTovS 
duedbappévouvs, GAXa Kal 7TO yévos atrav eé& 
avOpwirwv hdavicpevov, exetvov 8 adtév T ev 
evdayovia tov Blov diayayovta, TH TE yevet 
Katadurovra Tas avTas TyLds domep adTos elyev. 


@ With Athens, eres On the Embassy, 26; with 
as Xen. Hell. v. 2. 38. ’ Of Argos. 
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the others to appear as your counsellors—would 
advise the very things which I have urged. I draw 
my inference from their actions while they lived. 
For your father, in dealing with those states which 
_ Tam urging you to cultivate, kept on friendly terms 4 
with them all. And the founder of your empire, 
although he aspired higher than did his fellow- 
citizens ® and set his heart on a king’s power, was 
not minded to take the same road as others who 
set out to attain a like ambition. For they 
endeavoured to win this honour by engendering 
_ factions, disorder, and bloodshed in their own cities ; 
he, on the other hand, held entirely aloof from 
Hellenic territory, and set his heart upon occupying 
the throne of Macedon. For he knew full well that 
the Hellenes were not accustomed to submit to the 
rule of one man, while the other races were incapable 
of ordering their lives without the control of some 
such power. And so it came about, owing to his 
unique insight in this regard, that his kingship has 
proved tobe quite set apart from that of the generality 
of kings: for, because he alone among the Hellenes 
did not claim the right to rule over a people of 
kindred race, he alone was able to escape the perils 
incident to one-man power. For history discovers to 
us the fact that those among the Hellenes who have 
managed to acquire such authority have not only 
been destroyed themselves but have been blotted, 
root and branch, from the face of the earth ;¢ while 
he, on the contrary, lived a long and happy life 
and left his seed in possession of the same honours 


which he himself had enjoyed. 


_ © The Pisistratidae of Athens. A recent case in point 
was the murder of Alexander of Pherae. Cf. To Nicocles, 5. 
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109 [epi TolWUV ‘Hpardeovs, | ol pev aAAot TIP av- 
Spiav dpvobvtes avtob Kal tovs abldAous amrape- 
pied duateAodan, mept oe Tov aAAwy TOV TH 
pox TpooovToy ayabayv ovdels ovTEe TAY TOUNTav 
OUTE TOV Aoyorrovmy ovdepioy pavncerar pivetav 
TMETIOUNILEVOS. eyw 8 op@ pev TOmoV LoLoV Kal 
TAaVTaTrAcw ddveEpyaorov, ov juuKpov ovde KEVOV, 
ada TOAAGY Lev emaiveov KOU Kaddy mpakewv 
yéuovta, molotvra Sé tov akiws av dvvynbevrTa 

110 duadeyO Hvar mepi adt@v: ef ov et prev vewrTepos 
av emeOTHY, padiws av emedeita TOV 7 poryovov 
bpav Kal TH ppovice Kat TH pirorynig. Kal TH 
Ouxaoovvy mA€ov OveveyKOvTa TaVTOV TOV Tpo- 
VEVEVNMEVWVY 1 TH poun TH TOO owparos: vov & 
emeMav em avrov, Kal KATLOWY TO TAGs, TOV 
EVOVTWY ElTrELV, THY TE dvvapwv THY Tapodcdy jot 
Karepepapa pny Kal TOV Aoyov jolounv SdurAdovov 
av Yevopevov Tod vév GVAYLYVWOKO[LEVOD. TOV 
pee ovv dAAwy améorny dua Tas airias _TAVvTas, 
play d¢ mag e€ adray eAaBor, ” TEP av T™poo- 
HKOQVOA pev Kal Tpémovea Tots Tpoetpnj{Levols, TOV 
d€ Kalpoy €xovoa pddAvoTa avppetpov Tots vov 
Acyouevots. 

111 “Exetvos | yap opav tiv ‘EAAdda mrohepeoy: Kal 
oTdoewy Kal ToMey aAAwy Kav [LEOTHV oboar, 
mavoas TabTa Kal SiadrAdgas Tas moAeEts mpos ad- 
AjAas vmedetke Tots emuyuyvopevois, LEO wv xp?) 
Kal mpos ovs det Tos TmoAE mous expepew. mrowod- 

[105] Hevos yap oTparetav emt Tpoiay, ” Tep elye TOTE 
peylorny Svvayw T&v mepl tiv ’Aciav, TododTov 


* See Diod. iv. 17. > Evag. 16. 
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Coming now to Heracles, all others who praise 
him harp endlessly on his valour or recount his 
labours ; and not one, either of the poets or of the 
historians, will be found to have commemorated his 
other excellences—I mean those which pertain to 
the spirit. I, on the other hand, see here a field 
set apart and entirely unworked—a field not small 
nor barren, but teeming with many a theme for 
praise and with glorious deeds, yet demanding a 
speaker with ability to do them justice. If this 
subject had claimed my attention when I was 
younger, I should have found it easy to prove that 
it was more by his wisdom, his lofty ambition, and 
his justice than by his strength of body that your 
ancestor surpassed all who lived before his day. But 
approaching the subject at my present age, and seeing 
what a wealth of material there is in it to discuss, 
I have felt that my present powers were unequal to 
the task, and I have also realized that my discourse 
would run on to twice the length of that which is 
now before you to be read. For these reasons, 
then, I have refrained from touching upon his other 
exploits and have singled out one only—a story 
which is pertinent and in keeping with what I have 
said before, while being of a length best proportioned 
to the subject now in hand. 

When Heracles saw that Hellas was rife with 
wars and factions and many other afflictions, he first 
brought these troubles to an end and reconciled the 
cities with each other,* and then showed by his 
example to coming generations with whom and 
against whom it was their duty to go to war. For 
he made an expedition against Troy,? which was 
in those days the strongest power in Asia, and 
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SupveyKe TH OTpaTnyia Tov Tpos THY abriy TAvTTY 
VOTEPOV Toncpnodyroov, dgov ob ev PeTa THS TOV 
‘EMhveov Suvapews ev ereat b€Ka, ports avrny 
éferrohudpnoar, 6 6 &v nMEepats eddrroow n 
TOTAUTAaL iS Kal per oAtywv oTparevoas padias 
abtiy Kata Kpatos «tAev. Kat pera Tabro. Tovs 
Baotreas Ttav evav Tov ed’ Exarépas THs HTELpOV 
TV TrapaAtav KaToucowyTe@v dmavras OTEKTEWEV" 
oUs ovdémoT av depUerpev, el py) Kab THS duvd- 
ews avray éxpatycev. tadTa de mpagas Tas 
oriAas TOS ‘Hpascheous KaAdovpevas eTOLoaTO, 
Tpomaov pev TOV BapBapwr, pevnpetov d€ Tis 
dperis Ths adtob Kal TOY Kwdvvav, Gpovs dE Tis 
TOV ‘EM iver XMpas. 

Tovrov d° evekd cot mepl tovtwyv dindGov, iva. 
yas OTL OE Tuyxdven TO Aoy mapaxaday emt 
rouatras mpdtes, ds ent Trav Epywv ot mpdyovot 
gov daivovra. KaAAloras TpoKpwavTes. dmavras 
fev ody xp7) Tods vodv €yovTas TOV Kpdtvorov 
TOTTI GALEVvOUS metpacbat yeyveoou TOLOUTOUS, 
peddvora d€ Gol TpoojKer. TO yap pH Setv aAdo- 
Tplots Xphobae Tapadelypnaow, adr otketov bmap- 
Xew, 7Hs ovK etkos br” adtod oe TapokvvecGat, 
Kat provkeiy 6mws TH mpoyovw GavTOV OpLoLoV 
TapacKevacets ; héeyn 8° ovx Ws duvyacdpevov 
amaoas GE pupjoacba Tas “HpakdAgous mpakets 
(odde yap. av tov Bedv Evtou Ouvn Geter) aAXa 
BOs. a ye TO THS buys 7180s Kal TH prravOpwrtav 
Kal THY evvoiav, nv elyev es tods “EAAnvas, Sdvau’ 


g Chiefs of barbarian tribes, such as Diomedees iia 

Sarpedon, Busiris, Antaeus. Relist 
> Europe and Asia. Cf. Paneg. 35. 
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so far did he excel in generalship those who at a 
later time waged war against this same city, that, 
while they with the combined strength of Hellas 
found it difficult to take Troy after a siege which 


lasted ten years, he, on the other hand, in less than 


as many days, and with a small expedition, easily 
took the city by storm. After this, he put to death 
to a man all the princes of the tribes who dwelt 
along the shores of both continents ® ; and these he 
could never have destroyed had he not first con- 
quered their armies. When he had done these 
things, he set up the Pillars of Heracles, as they 
are called, to be a trophy of victory over the 
barbarians, a monument to his own valour and the 
perils he had surmounted, and to mark the bounds 
of the territory of the Hellenes. 

My purpose in relating all this is that you may 
see that by my words I am exhorting you to a course 
of action which, in the light of their deeds, it is 
manifest that your ancestors chose as the noblest 
of all. Now, while all who are blessed with under- 
standing ought to set before themselves the greatest 
of men as their model, and strive to become like 


_ him, it behoves you above all to do so. For since 


you have no need to follow alien examples but have 
before you one from your own house, have we not 
then the right to expect that you will be spurred 
on by this and inspired by the ambition to make 
yourself like the ancestor of your race? I do not 
mean that you will be able to imitate Heracles in 
all his exploits; for even among the gods there 
are some who could not do that; but in the quali- 
ties of the spirit, in devotion to humanity, and in 
the good will which he cherished toward the Hellenes, 
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av ojowwljvat Tots éxeivou BovdAjpacw. €ote O€ 
Gol mrevabevrt tots bm €oo Acyopevots Tuxev 
d0éys, olas av avtos BovAnbfs: pddvov yap €oTW 
ex Tay TapovTwV KTjoacbat TV kaddtorny, 7 
é€ av mapeAapes emt THVv vov vmdpxovaay 7poO- 
<Abeiv. oreypat 6 oTt ve TUYXdvH TapaKkaday, e€ 
av TOWEL TOS oTparetas od pea TOV BapBapwv 
ep ovs ov Sucauov € eoTUy, adda [ETO Tov ‘EMgjvev 
éml TovUTOUS ™mpos oUs mpoonker Tovs ad “Hpa- 
KA€ous yeyoveras ToAepetv. 

Kal py) Oavpaons, ci dua TOVTOS ce Tob Adyou 

/ 

TEtp@paL mpoTpErrew emt TE TAS _evepyeotas TAS 
TOV ‘EAAj veo Kal TpaoTnTa Kab prravOpwrtav: 
Op@ yap Tas pev XaremdornTas Avi pas ovoas 
Ka Tots Exovar KaL Tots evTvyXavouct, Tas dé 
mpaoTnTas ov povov emt TOV avOpwmmwv Kal TOV 
adkwy Cowv ardavrwv eddoxyovoas, aAAa Kal TOV 
fev tos pev Tov ayabay airtous jpty Ovras 
*Odvpttiovs TpooayopevojLevous, Tovs 0 emt Tats 
ovpdopats Kal Tats TYyLeaptats TeTAy[LEVOUS Ove- 
XepeoTepas Tas emevupLias ExXovTas, Kal Tov jeev 
Kal Tovs loLwTAas Kal Tas moAeus Kal VEDS Kal 
Bapovds iSpupevovs, Tovs 6 ovr ev Tats edxats 
OUT éV Talis Fuotaus TULWPEVOUS, GAN arromoptras 
avr av mpas TOLOU[LEVOUS. ov evOujovjrevov eOilew 
GavTOV xp, Kal pederav Orrws ert aAAov nH vov 
TouadTny dmavres Tept aod TH _yvepny e€ovow. 
Xp?) dé Tovs jreilovos dogs TOV ddAcwv émuOu- 
pLotvTas mepiBdAdrcobat bev TH diavoia Tas mpa€kets 


= Repeated in Epist. ill. 5: 

’ The contrast is between Zeus, Apollo, Athena, ete., and 
the under-world deities Hades, Persephone, the Furies, etc. 
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you can come close to his purposes. And it lies in 
your power, if you will heed my words, to attain 
whatever glory you yourself desire ; for it is easier 
for you to rise from your present station and win 
the noblest fame than it has been to advance from 
the station which you inherited to the fame which 
is now yours. And mark that I am summoning 
you to an undertaking in which you will make 
expeditions, not with the barbarians against men 
who have given you no just cause, but with the 
Hellenes against those upon whom it is fitting that 
the descendants of Heracles should wage war. 

And do not be surprised if throughout my speech 
I am trying to incline you to a policy of kindness 
to the Hellenes and of gentleness and humanity. 
For harshness is, I observe, grievous both to those 
who exercise it and to those upon whom it falls, 
while gentleness, whether in man or in the other 
animals, bears a good name; nay, in the case of 
the gods also we invoke as the “ Heavenly Ones ”’ 
those who bless us with good things, while to those 
who are agents of calamities and punishments we 
apply more hateful epithets; in honour of the 
former, both private persons and states erect temples 
and altars, whereas we honour the latter neither 
in our prayers nor in our sacrifices, but practise 
rites to drive away their evil presence.2 Bearing 
ever in mind these truths, you should habitually 
act and strive to the end that all men shall cherish 
even more than they do now such an opinion of 
your character. Indeed, those who crave a greater 
fame than that of other men must map out in their 
thoughts a course of action which, while practicable, 
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Suvatas pv, edyn 8 cpotias, eepyaleoar de 
(nreiv abtds 6mws ay ot Katpot mapadiudaow. 

119 °Ex woAAdv 8 av Karavojoeas ott det TovTOV 
Tov Tpdmov mparrew, pddoTa 8 €k Tov ‘lacovr 
cupBavrwy. eéxetvos yap oddév tTovodTov otov ov 
Katrepyacdpevos peylorns dd&ys eTvxev, ovK e& 
Gv énpatev, adr e& av edyoev: Eemovetro yap 
tods Adyous ws els THY Tretpov SiaByodpevos Kat 

120 BactAe? roAcjowv. dmov 8° “Idowv Adyw povov 
ypnodpevos ovTws atrov nveEnoev, Tolay Twa xXpT 
mpocdoKav Teplt God yuwpnv adtovs E€ew, Hv Eepyw 
Tatra mpaéys, Kal padtora pev tretpabjs oAnv 
tiv Baowreiay érclv, ei S€ wh, ywpav Ott TrAcioTHV 
adopioacba Kat dtadaBety tiv *Actav, ws Aéyovat 
twes, aro KiAuKias pwéxpe Levadans, mpos de Tov- 
Tols KTiaat TOAELs emt TOUTW TH TOT, Kal KaT- 
ouxtoat Tods viv TmAavwpévous dv evderav TOV Kal” 

12] nLepav Kal AvpLatvojrevous ois av evTUYWOW. ous 
Et 7) Tavoopev GOpotlopévous Biov avtots tkavov 
moptaavtes, Ajcovow Huds TooobToL yevdopevor TO 
TAHV0s, wate pwndev ArTov adrods elvar doBepods 

[107] rots “EAAnow 7 tots BapBapots: dv oddepiav 
Trovovpe0a mpdovotav, add” ayvoobmev Kowwov doBov 

122 kat Kivdvvov dmacw piv adfavowevov. eoTw 
otv avdpos péeya dpovoivtos Kat diAeAAnvos Kal 
Toppwtépw THY GA\wy TH Stavoia Kalopa@vtos, 
amoxpnadpevov Tots tovwovros mpos Ttods Bap- 


* Jason, tyrant of Pherae, in Thessaly. His “ talked-of” 
expedition against Persia is mentioned also by Xen. Hell. 
vie 1. 12. See General Introd. p. xl, footnote. 

_° A catch phrase for the territory of Asia Minor. Of. 
“ Asia from Cnidus to Sinope ” in Paneg. 162. 
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is at the same time close to the ideal, and seek to 
carry it into effect as opportunity presents a way. 
From many considerations you may realize that 


- you ought to act in this way, but especially from 


the experiences of Jason. For he, without having 
achieved anything comparable to what you have 
done, won the highest renown, not from what he 
did, but from what he said; for he kept talking as 
if he intended to cross over to the continent and 
make war upon the King. Now since Jason by use 
of words alone advanced himself so far, what opinion 
must we expect the world will have of you if you 
actually do this thing; above all, if you undertake 
to conauer the whole empire of the King, or, at any 
rate, to wrest from it a vast extent of territory and 
sever from it—to use a current phrase— “ Asia from 
Cilicia to Sinope ’”’®; and if, furthermore, you under- 
take to establish cities in this region, and to settle 
in permanent abodes those who now, for lack of the 
daily necessities of life, are wandering from place 
to place and committing outrages upon whomsoever 
they encounter? If we do not stop these men 
from banding together, by providing sufficient 


livelihood for them, they will grow before we know 


it into so great a multitude as to be a terror no less 
to the Hellenes than to the barbarians. But we 
pay no heed to them ; nay, we shut our eyes to the 
fact that a terrible menace which threatens us all 
alike is waxing day by day. It is therefore the duty 
of a man who is high-minded, who is a lover of 
Hellas, who has a broader vision than the rest of 
the world, to employ these bands in a war against 


¢ See Epist. ix. 9. Cf. 96; Paneg. 168; Peace 24. 
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mpatas ov Povo éxeivous evoaipwovas TOUnoELs, 
adda. Kat mavras neds els dopaAevav KaTaoTHOELS. 
nv 8° ouv TOUT Svapdprys, adr éxelvd ye padiws 
moinoels, Tas TOAELS Tas THY "Aciay KaTOLKOvGaS 
eAcvbepwcets. 
"O tt 8 ay TovTwv mpagau oun OAs 7 Kal povov 
emuxeipnons, ovK €o0 dmws ov paMov | Tov ddav 
evookynoets, Kat ducaiws, qv mep avtos T emt 
TabO” Sppnons Kat TOUS “EMqvas mpoTpewns* 
124 eel viv ye tis ovK av etKdTwS TA OVvpBeBnKOTA 
Javpdcere Kal KaTappov7cevev UV, OTOV Tapa 
jev Tots BapBapots, ods drrevAnpaeev padaKovs 
eivaw Kat TroAewy cretpous Kal  dueplappevovs 
dO THs TpUpTs, avopes eyyeyovacw ol THs 
“EXAddos dpyeuv jgiwoar, TOV oe ‘EMjvev ovoels 
toaobrov mepporniev WOT eTLXELpHGAL TAS ‘Agias 
125 Nuads trowfoar Kupious, aAAd, TooobTov adrav amo - 
Achevuprevou TvyYavopev, WaT éKelvot peev ovK 
aKvnoav ovoe mpovrapsar Tis ExOpas THs TpOs 
tovs “EAAnvas, 7 nets 8° 00d’ drrep @v KaK@s ema- 
Dopev dpbveoOar TOA pev avrovs, aA’ 6pLoAoyouv- 
TW excetveny ev amTract Tots ToAcuous [LYTE oTpaTia- 
Tas €xew pyTE oTpatyyovs jt GAO pndev TOV 


* For this and what follows ef. Paneg. 133-136. 


: A rsian effeminacy is described at length in Paneg. 
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the barbarians, to strip from that empire all the 
territory which I defined a moment ago, to deliver 
these homeless wanderers from the ills by which 
they are afflicted and which they inflict upon others, 
to collect them into cities, and with these cities to 
fix the boundary of Hellas, making of them buffer 
states to shield us all. For by doing this, you will 
not only make them prosperous, but you will put 
us all on a footing of security. If, however, you 
do not succeed in these objects, this much you will 
at any rate easily accomplish,—the liberation of the 
cities which are on the coast of Asia. 

But no matter what part of this undertaking you 
are able to carry out, or only attempt to carry out, 
you cannot fail to attain distinguished glory ; and it 
will be well deserved if only you will make this the 
goal of your own efforts and urge on the Hellenes in 
the same course. For as things now are, who would 
not have reason to be amazed ® at the turn events 
have taken and to feel contempt for us, when among 
the barbarians, whom we have come to look upon 
as effeminate and unversed in war and utterly de- 
generate from luxurious living,’ men have arisen °¢ 
who thought themselves worthy to rule over Hellas, 
while among the Hellenes no one has aspired so high 
as to attempt to make us masters of Asia? Nay, we 
have dropped so far behind the barbarians that, 
while they did not hesitate even to begin hostilities 
against the Hellenes, we do not even have the spirit to 
pay them back for the injuries we have suffered at 
their hands. On the contrary, although they admit 
that in all their wars they have no soldiers of their 
own nor generals nor any of the things which are 


¢ Dareius, Xerxes. 
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3 4 / f > A ~ / 
els TOUS Kwdvvous xpyoiuwy, adAa TadTa TavTa 
Tap Lav jLeTaTrepToMEvany, els Tod’ = KO_EV 
emufupias Too KaKOS nas avTovs movetv, aor’ 
efov py TOK ELV aoeMs Exe m™pos mas T 
adrovs TeEpt puxpa@v Trohepobpiev, Kal TOUS ap- 
LOTAJLEVOUS THs apxns THs Baoirews ovyKaTa- 
o7pepopeba., KL Acdj bape 7pas adrovs evloTeE 
peta TOV TaTpiK@V exOp@v Tovs THs avTHs ovy- 
yevelas peTéxovtas amoAdtvat Cntobvtes. 

Ato Kat cot vopilw ovppépew otTws avavdpws 
dtaKkeevwy TaV GAAwWY mpooTHvat To’ Topo 
ToO pos eékelvov. mpoojnker d€ Tots prev aAAots 
tots ad’ ‘HpakAéous meduxdor Kal tots ev Todt- 
Tela Kal vopois evdedepevolrs exeivyy THY mToALw 
oTépyew, ev  Tuyydvovat KatolKobvTes, oe 8 
woTep apetov yeyevnuevov amacav thy “EAAdda 
matpida vopilew, womep 6 yevvyoas buds, Kat 
KWouvevel wep avTHs opolws womep UmEep WV 
pidAdtota omovddlets. 

‘lows 8 dv twes emitysqoal por ToAunoeav 
tov ovdev GAO Sduvayevwy a TobTo qToLelv, OTL 
ae mpoetAopny TapakaNety ézt Te THY oTparetav 
TV emt tods BapBapovs Kat 77 emureAccav Th 
TOV EMijveov, mrapaAumev TY epavTod 7ohw. 
eyo d ei pev mpds aAAous Twds m™porepov em 
€xeipouv dvadeyeobar mepl TOUTWY 7%) TpOoS THY 
matpida TV avtob Ty Tpis tovs “EAAnvas €Aev- 
Jepdoacav, dis perv ad tov BapBdpwr, araé 8 


* Cf. Paneg. 135. >’ Cf. Paneg. 133, 136. 
© Cf. Paneg. 134. 4 Paneg. 15%. 
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serviceable in times of danger, but have to send and 
get all these from us,4 we have gone so far in our 
passion to injure ourselves that, whereas it lies in 
our power to possess the wealth of the barbarians in 
security and peace, we continue to wage war upon 
each other over trifles,2 and we actually help to 
reduce to subjection those who revolt from the 
authority of the King, and sometimes, unwittingly, 
we ally ourselves with our hereditary foes 4 and seek 
to destroy those who are of our own race. 
Therefore, since the others are so lacking in spirit, 
I think it is opportune for you to head the war against 
the King ; and, while it is only natural for the other 
descendants of Heracles, and for men who are under 
the bonds of their polities and laws, to cleave fondly 
to that state in which they happen to dwell, it is 
your privilege, as one who has been blessed with 
untrammelled freedom,’ to consider all Hellas your 
fatherland,’ as did the founder of your race, and to be 
as ready to brave perils for her sake as for the things 
about which you are personally most concerned. 
Perhaps there are those—men capable of nothing 
else but criticism—who will venture to rebuke me 
because I have chosen to challenge you to the task 
of leading the expedition against the barbarians and 
of taking Hellas under your care, while I have passed 
over my own city. Well, if I were trying to present 
this matter to any others before having broached it 
to my own country, which has thrice’ freed Hellas— 
twice from the barbarians and once from the Lacedae- 


ofl 4, 15. * Cf. Paneg. 81. 

2 'Twice from the barbarians—at Marathon and Salamis; 
once from the Spartans at the battle of Cnidus, where the 
navy under Conon put an end to the Spartan hegemony. 
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amo THs Aakedaypoview apxys, csporoyouv dy 
An ppereiv vov 3 exeivyy pev aVnCOMAL mpuw- 
Tv emt TatbTa mpoTpéemwv ws novvapny pera 
mAEeioTns omovons; aicbavopevos oe édarrov abray 
ppovrilovoav tov br euobd eyonevwv 7) Tov emt 
Too Byparos prawwopeveny exelvnv [ev claoa, THS 


130 de Tpayyaretas ovK dméorny. 510 ducaiws av pe 
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mavreEs emawvotev OTL, TH Suvayer TaUTN KpwpEevos 
nv exwv TVYXAVO, Siarerdkexa mévra TOY Xpovov 
ToAc pV peev Tots BapBapors, KaTnYop@v de TOV 
py TV avrny €pLol YVopNnVv EXOVTWY, TPOTPETTELW 
emLXelpOv ovs av é€Ariow pddora duvjceoba 
tovs pev “EAAnvas ayabov te movfoar, tovs de 
BapBdpovs adedéofar tiv tmapxyovoav evdatpo- 
viav. Olomep Kal viv mpos Gaé Trototpat ' Tovs 
Aoyous, odkK ayvodv ott TovTois bm eyod pev 
Aeyopevots mrord0t ~Pbovicovat, tots 8 avTots 
TovTots U0 aod mpaTTopevors amtavtes auvnobn- 
JovTal. TOV pev yap elpnuevwv ovdels KEKOLWA- 
vnke, TOV 0 WhedGv TOV KatepyacOnoopevwv 
OvK €oTW earls ovK _ olnoerau pebefew. 
“Kear 8 ws aioxpov TEplopav TV ’Aciav 
LEWvov mparrovoay THS Edpamns Kal Tous Bap- 
Bapous evTopwrepous Tov “EM jvev OVTaSy ert 
d€ Tovs pev aro Kvpov tiv apyiy éxovtas, ov 7 
pynTynp ets TY 000V efeBare, Baovréas peyaArous 
TPOTayopevopevous,, Tovs 0 ap’ “HpaxAéous TE- 
vKoTas, Ov oO yervnras bua TI dperay eis Beovs 
avnyaye, Tamewor pots ovo Lacw fH) “Ketvous m™poo- 
ayopevopevous. dv ovdev éaréov ottws €éxewW, 


4 In the Panegyricus. » See General Introd. p. xxxviii. 
© See Paneg. 132, 184, 187. 4 See To Dem. 50. 
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monian yoke—I should confess my error. In truth, 
however, it will be found that I turned to Athens first 
of all and endeavoured to win her over to this cause 
with all the earnestness of which my nature is capable,* 
but when I perceived that she cared less for what I 
said than for the ravings of the platform orators,? 
I gave her up, although I did not abandon my efforts. 
Wherefore I might justly be praised on every hand, 
because throughout my whole life I have constantly 
employed such powers as I possess in warring on the 
barbarians, in condemning those who opposed my 
plan, and in striving to arouse to action whoever I 
think will best be able to benefit the Hellenes in any 
way or to rob the barbarians of their present pros- 
perity. Consequently, I am now addressing myself 
to you, although I am not unaware that when I am 
proposing this course many will look at it askance, 
but that when you are actually carrying it out all will 
rejoice in it; for no one has had any part in what 
I have proposed, but when the benefits from it shall 
have been realized in fact, everyone without fail 
will look to have his portion. 

Consider also what a disgrace it is to sit idly by 
and see Asia flourishing more than Europe and the 
barbarians enjoying a greater prosperity ¢ than the 
Hellenes ; and, what is more, to see those who derive 
their power from Cyrus, who as a child was cast out 
by his mother on the public highway, addressed by 
the title of ““ The Great King,” while the descendants 
of Heracles, who because of his virtue was exalted by 
his father to the rank of a god,¢ are addressed by 
meaner titles’ than they. We must not allow this 


e¢ The Spartan kings are merely “ kings,’ while the 
Persian king is ‘‘ The Great King.” 
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GAN dvaotpentéov Kal petaoTatéov dmavtTa TadT 
eoTiv. 

Ed &° ioe punoev av pe TOUT emTLXErpnoavTd 
cE mreieuv, El duvacretay }Lovov Kal TAodrov Ew puv 
e€ avTa@v yevnoopevov: Hyoopuae yap Ta ye ToLladTa. 
Kal vov got mAElw TeV tkavov dmdpXew, Kal 
moAAyv amAnotiav €yew Os Tis TpoatpetTal KUW- 
duvevety Wot 7 Tabtta AaBetv H oTEpynOivar Tis 


134 fuyjs. adAad yap od pds Tas TOUTWY KTHOELS 
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amoBAépas movoduat Tovs Adyous, GAA’ otdpevos 
? / - 
ek TovUTwY peyloTny cot Kal KaddloTHV. yevy- 
/ e) ~ 2 ey \ \ ~ \ 
ceola dd€av. éevOvuuob 8 6tt TO wev o@ua OvyTov 
v4 yf 
dmavres EXOMEV, KaTa Oe Ty evvovay" Kal Tos 
ematvous Kal THv dHunv Kal THY penny TV 
T@ xXpovw ovpTrapaKodovfodoay daGavacias pera- 
hapPavoper, js afvov opeyouevous Kal? Gaov oiot 


3) T _€opev orvoby MAKE. idous oe av Kal TOV LOLw - 


TOV TovVs emletKeaTaTOUs tmép AaAAoV peEVv oOvdEVOS 
av to bhp avrexataAAagapevous, barep d€ TOU 
Toxelv KaAns d6&ns5 amobynoKew év Tots moA€mots 
€JéXovtas, dws 0€ TOUS peev TYAS emBvpobvras 
del jetCovos Hs Exovow b70 TAVTOV €7TALVOU- 
[évous, Tovs d€ mpos aAdo Tu TOv ovTwY amAjoTas 
dvaKketpwevous aKpaTearepous KaL _favdrorépous elvat 
doKobvTas. TO de peyiotov TAY elpn Leven, OTL 
oupBatver Tob prev mAovrou Kal TOV SvvacTEL@v 
TOoNGces TOUS exPpovs Kuplous yeyveoban, Hs 8 
evvolas THs Tropa Tov TodtTav Kal TOV aAAwY 
TOV TpoEipypEvwY pndevas adAXrovs KaTadrelrecOat 
KAnpovopous Any Tovs €& udv yeyovdtas. WoT 

' ev..ay PT: evdotiay vulg. 


4 Cf. To Nicocles 37. > Cf. Evag. 3; Archidamus 109. 
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state of affairs to go on; no, we must change and 
reverse it entirely. 

Rest assured that I should never have attempted 
to persuade you to undertake this at all had power 
and wealth been the only things which I saw would 
come of it; for I think that you already have more 
than enough of such things, and that any man is 
beyond measure insatiable who deliberately chooses 
the extreme hazard of either winning these prizes 
or losing his life. No, it is not with a view to the 
acquisition of wealth and power that I urge this 
course, but in the belief that by means of these 
you will win a name of surpassing greatness and 
glory. Bear in mind that while we all possess bodies 
that are mortal, yet by virtue of good will and praise 
and good report and memory which keeps pace with 
the passage of time we partake of immortality *— 
a boon for which we may well strive with all our 
might and suffer any hardship whatsoever. You may 
observe that even common citizens of the best sort, 
who would exchange their lives for nothing else, are 
willing for the sake of winning glory to lay them 
down in battle ;® and, in general, that those who 
crave always an honour greater than they already 
possess are praised by all men, while those who are 
insatiable with regard to any other thing under the 
sun are looked upon as intemperate and mean.” But 
more important than all that I have said is the truth 
that wealth and positions of power often fall into 
the hands of our foes, whereas the good will of our 
fellow-countrymen and the other rewards which I 
have mentioned are possessions to which none can 
fall heir but our own children, and they alone. I 


¢ The same sentiment is in Hist. iil. 4. 
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HOXvVOLNY av, et [7 TOUTWY everca. ovveBovAcvov 
Kal Ti oTpatelav movetobar TavTyV Kal mroAEpetv 
Kal Kuduvevew. 

Ovrw O dpiora Bovdevoee mepl TOUTWV, HV UT0- 

187 Nd Bs 7) [Lovov TOV Aoyov TOOTOV ce mapakanety, 
aAAa Kal Tovs mpoyovous Kat THY TOY BapBapwy 

avavopiav Kal TOUS ovopacToTarous yevopevous 
Kal dogavras npleovs elvat Oud TH orparetay 
THY én exeivous, pddora dé mavTwV TOV Kaupov, 
ev @ ov jev TuyXavers: TooavTny Svvapw KEKTHME- 
vos dony ovdels THY THV Edpeamny KATOULKNOAVT OV 
mpos ov de ToAEuHGELS, OUTW opodpa [LE LLLOT]ILEVOS 
KaL KaTameppovn{Levos th andvTwy wes ovdets 
mwmote THV BactrevoavTwr. | 

138 IIlpo aoAAod 8 adv errovnodpnv otdvr’ eivat 
ovvepacat tTovs Adyous anavtas Tovs Um Eo 
mepl TOUTWV Etpnpevous: parArov yap av aktos 
obros edogev elvat THS drobecews. ov py anrAa 
oé Ye xp7 oKoTetv x3 amravToy Ta ovrreivovTa 
Kal TpoTpéeTrovTa mpos TOV moe pov ToOTOV’ OUTW 
yap av dpora Bovdevoaro TEept avTav. 

139 ©=OvKn ayvom 5 ore moAXdot TAV “EAAjvev vy 
Bactréws Sdvajur a paxov elvat vopilovow: wv 
afvov Oovpalew, et THY bm avOpwmov BapBapov 
Kal KaK@s Te payirevou kataorabetoay Kal ovv- 
axJetoav emt dovAcia, TavTyV ba dvdpos “EM jvos 
cal TEpl TOUS mroR€povs moAAny €mrevpiav EXOVTOS 
pa vopilovow dy em eAcvbepig duadvbjvas, Kat 
tatr «iddéTes Ott ovorhoa peév eoTw danavTa 
xaAerov, Suaorhoa dé pdd.ov. 


110] 


« Cf. Paneg. 138 ff. ’ Cyrus. See 66. 
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could not, therefore, respect myself if I failed to 
advance these motives in urging you to make this 
expedition and wage war and brave its perils. 

You will best resolve upon this question if you feel 
that you are summoned to this task, not by my words 
only, but by your forefathers, by the cowardice of the 
Persians, and by all who have won great fame and 
attained the rank of demigods because of their 
campaigns against the barbarians, and, most of all, 
by the present opportunity, which finds you in the 
possession of greater power than has any of those 
who dwell in Europe, and finds him against whom 
you are to make war more cordially hated and 
despised by the world at large than was ever any 
king before him. 

I should have given much to be able to blend into 
one all the speeches I have delivered on this question ; 
for the present discourse would then appear more 
worthy of its theme. But, as things are, it devolves 
upon you to search out and consider, from all my 
speeches, the arguments which bear upon and urge 
you to this war; for so you will best resolve upon 
the matter. 

Now I am not unaware that many of the Hellenes 
look upon the King’s power as invincible. Yet one 
may well marvel at them if they really believe that 
the power which was subdued to the will of a mere 
barbarian—an ill-bred® barbarian at that—and col- 
lected in the cause of slavery, could not be scattered 
by aman of the blood of Hellas, of ripe experience 
in warfare, in the cause of freedom—and that too 
although they know that while it is in all cases 
difficult to construct a thing, to destroy it is, com- 
paratively, an easy task. 
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"EvOupob & é7u pddvora TovTovs TYy@ow amav- 
tes Kal Oavpdlovow, ottwes audorepa dvvavTat, 
Kal moAdtevecbar Kat oTpaTnyeiv. oTav ody opdas 
Tous év pud mode TavTHVv EexovTas THY pvow 
evdoxyobvTas, Tolous TWas xpi) TpoTdoKay TOUS 
ératvous é€aecbar Tovs epi cod pnyaopevous, 
étav daly tats pev evepyeoiats ev aac Tots 
"EdAnot meoAutevpévos, Tats d€ oTpaTnyials TOUS 
BapBdpovs Kateotpappevos; eyw pev yap nyou- 

A , 4 b} / \ »” NX 
pat TatTa mépas few: ovdéva yap adAdov mote 
duvycecOar peilw mpatar TovTwv: ovTe yap eV 
tots “EAAnou yevnoecbat tyAtkobTov epyov, oaov 
€oTl TO TavTas Huds ex TocovTWY ToAEMwY ETL 
THY Opevotav mpoayayety, ovTe Tots BapPapors 
elKds €oTt ovoThvar THALKaUTHY SUvapLV, NY TIHV 
viv bmdpyovoav Katadvons. woTe THY pev eETt- 
yiyvonevwy odd’ WV Tis TOV GAAwY SteveyKy THV 
gpvow, ovdev €&er trovnoar tovotrov. adda pry 
TOV YE Tpoyeyevnuevwy exw rev vmepBadeiy Tas 
mpagers Tots dn Sua God KaTeipyacpevots, ov 
yAtoxpws, aA aAnbiwas: datis yap €Ovn Tooabra 
TUYXAVELS KATEOTPALLEVvOS Gaas OvdELS TWITOTE 
Tov “EAAjvwv odes elle, Os odK Gav pds 
exaoTov av’T@v avtimapabdAdwy padiws av én- 
eder€a peilw oe KaKEelvwv dtamrempaypevov; adda 
yap eiAdunv amocxéoba tis trova’tys ideas Sv’ 
appotepa, Sia TE Tods OvK evKalpws adTh Xpw- 


/ \ \ \ \ 
fevous, Kal dua TO fur) BovAccbar tazeworépous 
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Bear in mind that the men whom the world most 
admires and honours are those who unite in them- 
selves the abilities of the statesman and the general. 
When, therefore, you see the renown which even in 
a single city is bestowed on men who possess these 
gifts, what manner of eulogies must you expect to 
hear spoken of you, when among all the Hellenes 
you shall stand forth as a statesman who has worked 
for the good of Hellas, and as a general who has 
overthrown the barbarians? I, for my part, think 
that this will set a limit to human endeavour ; for 
no other man will ever be able to do deeds greater 
than these, because among the Hellenes there will 
never be again so great an enterprise as that of 
leading us forward out of our innumerable wars into 
a spirit of concord ; nor, among the barbarians, is 
it likely that so great a power will ever be built 
up again if once you shatter that which they now 
possess. Therefore, in generations yet to come, no 
one, no matter how surpassing his genius, will ever 
be in a position to do so great a thing. Yes, and 
speaking of those who lived before your time, I could 
show that their deeds are excelled by the things 
which you have even now accomplished, in no specious 
sense but in very truth; for since you have over- 
thrown more nations than any of the Hellenes has 
ever taken cities, it would not be hard for me to 
prove, comparing you with each of them in turn, 
that you have accomplished greater things than they. 
But I have deliberately abstained from this mode of 
comparison, and for two reasons: because some 
writers employ it in season and out of season, and 
also because I am unwilling to represent those whom 
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novciv Tov vov dvtwr Tods HutOous etvar voptlo- 
pevous. ! 

144 "Ev Oupob 6’, wa Te Kat TOV dpxatov elTT@pLev, 
ore TOV Teomcane mAobTov Kal TV ILeAozos apxX7v 
Kat THv Edpvobéws dvvapuv oddets av ovte oywv 
edpetis ovTe ToinTHs emaweoeev, GAAA peTa ve 
civ ‘Hpaxdéovs trepBodjv Kat tHv Onoéews 
dpetiv todvs émt Tpolav otpatevoapevouvs Kat 
rods €KElvois Opolous yevopLévous amavTes av ed- 

145 Aoyrjoerav. Kaitot Tovs dvopacToTdtous Kal TOUS 
dplotous ab’T@v lopev ev puxpots modAuyviows Kat 
ynovdpiots Tas apyas KaTacyovTas. GAN’ dpuws 
iodfeov Kal mapa madow dvopactyy THY avTay 
ddfav KkatéAurov: amavtes yap dtrAobaw ov 'Tovs 
ofiow avtots peylotny Suvactelay KTNOAapEvous, 
adAAd Tobs tots “EXAnot tAciotwv ayaldv airiovs 
YEeyevnfLevous. 

146 Od pdvov 8 emt rovtTwv adrods oper THY yro- 
Env tavTnv éxovras, GAN emi mavTwv opotws- 
eTmeL Kat THY ToAW Ud oddEels av emaiweoeLeV, 
ov?’ 6rt THs Oadarrns HpEev ov Ott TooodTov 
TAIBos XPNLaTwv elompdagaca TOUS OUEpLaXovs 
els THY akpoToAW arviveyKev, GAAG pay ovd OTe 
ToAAGY modewv eEovatiav eAaBe, Tas pe avaora- 
TOUS TrOLHoaL, Tas ay avejoat, Tas 6° omws €Bovhn- 

147 97 OlouK hoa TAVTO. yap TatTa Taphv avTh mpar- 

[112] Tew GAN ex rodTwv pév rodAat Karnyoplat KaT 
avis yeyovaou, eK de Tijs Mapabave peaxns Kal 
THs ev Yadrapiv vavpaylas, Kat pddod ore TH 


“ The treasury of the Confederacy of Delos was origin- 
85 9 
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the world regards as demigods as of less worth than 
men who are now living. 

Ponder well the fact (to touch upon examples from 
the distant past) that while no man, whether poet or 
writer of prose, would applaud the wealth of Tan- 
talus, or the rule of Pelops, or the power of Eurys- 
theus, all the world, with one accord, would praise— 
next to the unrivalled excellence of Heracles and the 
goodness of Theseus—the men who marched against 
Troy and all others who have proved to be like them. 
And yet we know that the bravest and most famous 
of them held their sway in little villages and petty 
islands ; nevertheless they left behind them a name 
which rivals that of the gods and is renowned through- 
out the world. For all the world loves, not those 
who have acquired the greatest power for themselves 
alone, but those who have shown themselves to be 
the greatest benefactors of Hellas. 

And you will observe that this is the opinion 
which men hold, not of these heroes only, but of all 
mankind. Thus, no one would praise our city either 
because she was once mistress of the sea, or because 
she extorted such huge sums of money from her 
allies and carried them up into the Acropolis,* nor 
yet, surely, because she obtained power over many 
cities—power to devastate them, or aggrandize 
them, or manage them according to her pleasure 
(for all these things it was possible for her to do) ; 
no, all these things have been the source of many 
complaints against her, while because of the battle 
of Marathon, the naval battle at Salamis, and most 
of all because her citizens abandoned their own 


ally in the island of Delos; later it was transferred to the 
Parthenon at Athens. 
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avTav ef eduTrov brep THS TOV ‘EM jvev cwTnplas. 
dmavres avrny eyKwpalovow. Thy adriy be 


148 yvopnv Kab mpl Aaxedarpoviaw Exovow: Kal yap 


149 


EE lvaV paAAov dyavT at THY qrTav THY ev Ocppo- 
mAats 7 Tas aAAas vikas, Kal TO TpoTavov TO 
pee KAT exetvav b7r0 Tov BapBapwv orabev ayo. 
Tou Kat. Oewpotor, Ta o bd ~Aakedatpoviwy 
kata Tov addwv ovK emawvodow aw’ anoa@s 
Op@ow: hyobvra yap TO ev apeTHs elvat onpetor, 
Ta d€ mAcovetias. 

Tadr’ obv efeTdoas dmravro. Kat dveAP av Tpos 
avTOV, HV [LEV TL TOV elpnevwv 7 padaKesTepov 7 i 
KaTaSE€OTEpor, alTLa THV WAukiav TH EUnYs n 
ducatws av dmavTes ovyyvwopny exorev: nv Oo 
Opova. Tots TPOTEpov Svadedopevors, vopilenv avTa 
pT) [7 TO yipas TovpOV evpetv aAAa TO Sapoviov 
tmoPadeiv, ovK ep00 dpovrilov, adda, ths ‘EA- 
Addos Kyddpevov, Kal BovdAdpevov TavTNY TE TOV 
Kak@v amadrAdéar Tov TrapovT@y Kal gol Trond 


150 petlen mrepiletvau dogav TAS viv drrapxovons. oipae 


151 


d€ o ovK ayvoetv Ov TpoTov ot Deol Ta Tov dv Opes - 
TOV Ououxodow. ov yap avToXYElpes oOUTE TOV 
ayatav ovre tav KaK@v yiyvovTat TOV cup- 
Bawvovrwv avrois, GAN’ exdorous TowavTny EVVOLAV 
Eu7roLovaw, wore bu adAjAwy 7 nev exdrepa Tapa 
yiyveoBat ToUTW. otov lows Kal vov Tovs pev 
Aoyous nev améveysav, emt de Tas mpaters ge 
TaTTOVaL, vouilovtes ToUTWY pev ae KadAAOT GV 


: For these services see Paneg. 91-96. 
He means the spot where the trophy was raised, marked 
later by the column erected by the Greeks. Herod. vii. 228. 


° For like apologies see Antid. 9; Panath. 4; Epist. vi. 6. 
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homes to insure the deliverance of Hellas,* she 
enjoys the encomiums of all mankind. The same 
opinion is held regarding the Lacedaemonians also ; 
their defeat at Thermopylae is more admired than 
their many victories ; the trophy ® which was erected 
by the barbarians over the Lacedaemonians is an 
object of affectionate regard and of pilgrimages, while 
the trophies erected by the Lacedaemonians over 
their enemies call forth, not praise, but odium ; for 
the former is regarded as a proof of valour, the latter 
of selfish greed. 

Now if, after examining and reviewing all these 
admonitions in your own mind, you feel that my 
discourse is in any part rather weak and inadequate, ° 
set it down to my age, which might well claim 
Puesindulgence, of .all; but if it. is up to “the 
standard of my former publications, I would have 
you believe that it was not my old age that con- 
ceived it but the divine will that prompted it, not 
out of solicitude for me, but because of its con- 
cern for Hellas, and because of its desire to deliver 
her out of her present distress and to crown you 
with a glory far greater than you now possess. I 
think that you are not unaware in what manner the 
gods order the affairs of mortals: for not with 
their own hands do they deal out the blessings and 
curses that befall us; rather they inspire in each 
of us such a state of mind that good or ill, as the 
case may be, is visited upon us through one another. 
For example, it may be that even now the gods 
have assigned to me the task of speech while to 
you they allot the task of action,@ considering that 
you val be the best master in that province, while 


CIOL Distixe bi 
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emLoTATHoal, TOV OE Aoyov TOV ejLov nKLOT dv 
dxAn pov yeveobas Tots dcovovaw. Hyodpat d€ Kal 
TO TETPAY LLEVA TPOTEPOV ovK Gv TOTE Got yeveotat 
TnAuKadTa Te peyebos, el py Tus Geddy aura, ovy- 
KaT@placey, ovy iva tots BapBapots povov Tots 
emt THs Evpans KaTouKovot ToAc hav duateAfs, 
aN’ Orrws av €v ToUTOLS yopvacdets Kat AaBav 
epurreupiay Kat yroabets olos ef tovTwv emBv- 
pnons av eya Tvyxavo ovpBeBovrcvKes. aloy pov 
ovv €or Kahds THs TUXNS Tyouperns amroAep0F - 
vat, Kal pen Tapacyely aauTov ets 0 BovAeTat Ge 
Tpoayayetv. 

Nopiceo d€ yphval oe mavTas pev TYLav TOdS 
TEepl TOV gou TeTpaypevwy ayabov te A€yovras, 
KdAdora HevTOU vopilew €KELVOUS eyeepudlew, 
Tovs perlovey é epyov n TH AucovTa TV ony pvow 
agvobvras, Kat TOUS [7) [LOvoV ev TA TapovTe 
KEXAPLOMEvens dvetAcypuevous, aA’ ol Ties av 
TOUS ETMUYLYVOLLEVOUS. oUTW ToLnowoL Tas odas 
m™patets Gavpalew ws ovdevos aAdov TMV 7p0- 
YEyerTNEvanv. mroAa de BovAdjevos TOLAUTa Aéyew 
ov Ovvayuat tv 5 airlav dv Hv, mAeovaKis Tod 
d€ovTos cipnka., 

Aourov ovv €OTL TA TmpoEeLpnueva ovuvayayely, 
iv ws ev édaxlorots Kar tSous TO Kepahouov TeV 
ovpBeBovrevpever. pnt yap yphvat ce Tovs pmev 
“EMqvas evepyerety, Makedcvwv de BacrAcdew, 
Tov Oe BapBapoy ws mciorov apyew. Vy yap 
Tatra mpatTys, adtavtés cor ydpw eLovaw, ot pev 


* The indigenous Macedonians are regarded as_ half 
barbarians. 
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in the field of speech I might prove least irksome 
to my hearers. Indeed, I believe that even your 
past achievements would never have reached such 
magnitude had not one of the gods helped you to 
succeed ; and I believe he did so, not that you 
might spend your whole life warring upon the 
barbarians in Europe alone, but that, having been 
trained and having gained experience and come to 
know your own powers in these campaigns, you 
might set your heart upon the course which I have 
urged upon you. It were therefore shameful, now 
that fortune nobly leads the way, to lag behind 
and refuse to follow whither she desires to lead you 
forward. 

It is my belief that, while you ought to honour 
everyone who has any praise for your past accom- 
plishments, you ought to consider that those laud 
you in the noblest terms who judge your nature 
capable of even greater triumphs, and not those 
whose discourse has gratified you for the moment 
only, but those who will cause future generations 
to admire your achievements beyond the deeds of 
any man of the generations that are past. I would 
like to say many things in this strain, but I am not 
able ; the reason why, I have stated more often 
than I ought. 

It remains, then, to summarize what I have said 
in this discourse, in order that you may see in the 
smallest compass the substance of my counsels. I| 
assert that it is incumbent upon you to work for the 
good of the Hellenes, to reign as king over the 
Macedonians,“ and to extend your power over the 
greatest possible number of the barbarians. For 
if you do these things, all men will be grateful to 
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@ > = 
"EdAnves b7ép dv ed maaxovaot, Makedoves 0° Hv 
acwuK@s adAAa 1) TUpavVLKas avTa@v emoTaTis, 
\ \ ~ + / a“ \ \ “~ 
TO b€ TOV dAkwv yévos, nv dia oe PBapBapiKAs 
/ > , € a ? / 
deamoteias amadAayéevtes “EAAnviKis emieAcias 
TVXWOL. 
es Ay?  ¢ \ , a a \ 
155 Tat omws pev yéypamtat Tots Katpots Kal 
Tats axpiBpelats, Tap tu@v TOV axovovtwy muvia- 
veobar Sikadv €otw: 6tt pevtoe BeATiW TovTwV 
Kat paAXov appottovTa tots tadpyovaw ovdeis 
av ao oupBovdAcvoctev, cad@s €id€évar vopila. 
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you: the Hellenes for your kindness to them; the 
Macedonians if you reign over them, not like a 
tyrant, but like a king ; and the rest of the nations, 
if by your hands they are delivered from barbaric 
despotism and are brought under the protection of 
Hellas 

How well this discourse has been composed with 
respect to appropriateness and finish of style is a 
question which it is fair to ask my hearers to answer ; 
but that no one could give you better advice than 
this, or advice more suited to the present situation 
—of this I believe that I am well assured. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue disastrous battle of Leuctra in 371 B.c., followed 
up by three Theban invasions of the Peloponnesus, 
had reduced Sparta to a state of extreme anxiety. 
In 369 B.c., on the first of these invasions, Epaminon- 
das had actually entered Sparta itself.¢ In addition 
he had called back the fugitive Helots and Mes- 
senians, and with them had founded the new city of 
Messene.? 

During the course of the later invasions, Corinth 
and some of the lesser allies of Sparta became 
restive. They bore the brunt of the Theban inroads, 
and got nothing for their pains. Therefore in 366 
B.c. they made overtures of peace to Thebes. One 
of the conditions which Thebes imposed was that 
the newly colonized city of Messene be recognized 
as independent.’ Disposed to comply with this 
demand, the allied states, headed by the Corinthians, 
met in congress at Sparta to urge this course.? 

@ See note on Philip 48. 

> The Messenians and the Helots had revolted against 
Sparta during the earthquake of 464 B.c. Messene was 
destroyed and the Messenians who remained on the ground 
were enslaved. See Diodorus xv. 66. 

¢ This was in reality one of the terms of the peace of 
Pelopidas, secured by that ‘Theban statesman in 367 R.c. 


See Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 36. 
4 See the speech of the Corinthians in Xenophon, Hell. 


vil. 4. 6-11. 
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Isocrates has chosen for the setting of this speech 
the dramatic moment when Corinth has just pre- 
sented the views of the allies. Archidamus III., son 
of the ruling king Agesilaus, rises in the assembly 
which had met to debate the question of war or 
peace with Thebes, and exhorts the Spartans to die 
rather than abandon Messene, their rightful and 
hereditary possession. 

This stirring plea, admirably simulating the martial 
ardour of Spartan youth, was a remarkable perform- 
ance for Isocrates in his ninetieth year. Among 
the ancient critics it excited general admiration 
as a masterpiece of finished composition, and 
animated style,“ and as a model of patriotic senti- 
ment for citizens the world over? . 

The purpose for which it was composed is a matter 
of conjecture. The out-and-out pro-Spartan senti- 
ment which runs through it does not accord with 
the severe strictures upon Spartan policy which 
Isocrates elsewhere makes. The speech has, there- 
fore, been explained both in ancient and modern 
times as a rhetorical exercise. This it probably 
was, in the sense that the author sought to enter 
sympathetically into Archidamus’s point of view. 
He liked and admired the young prince, as appears 
from his letter to Archidamus, written some years 
later, as well as from the attractive portrait which 
the oration itself presents. It was no doubt written 
partly as a personal compliment and sent to Archi- 
damus to make such use of as he saw fit, although 
it is improbable, if not impossible, that it was com- 
posed for him to deliver, But it was also intended, 


Fi Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, 505. 
: Dionysius of Halicarnassus, /socrates, ix. 
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certainly, as a political document, setting forth in 
round terms, not only the feeling of the Spartans 
at this time, but also the Athenian hatred of Thebes 
and sympathy with Sparta which were accentuated 
during the Theban supremacy. 

In view of the allusions to the peace congress of 
that year, the oration may probably be dated about 
366 B.c.% 


@ See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 194. 
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[116] “lows TWES pay Javpacovow OTL TOV dAov 
Xpevov [pe LEVNK@S Tots THs TOAEws vopiwous Ws 
ouK 010° et Tis aAAos TaV TAukwat@v, TooavTaY TE- 
ToinjLas THY petaBodny WOTE TeEpt cv oxvodow ot 
mpeaButepot A€yewv, rept TOUTWY VEWTEPOS QV Tap- 

2 eAjAvba ovpBovrcdowy, eye d, et pev Tis TOV €t- 
Oeopeveov ev Spy _dyopevew agiws my TAs ToAews 
ElpnKws, 7 TOoAAnY av mouxtay hryov: vov & opayv TOUS 
peev ouvayopevovras ols ot TroA€uL08 Tpooratrovat, 
TOUS & odK éppwLevws EVOVTLOULEVOUS Tovs O€ 
TavTaTaow dmoceounmnKOTAs, avéorny dmopavov- 
JLevos a. yeyvercies TEpt TOUTWY, alaxpoV vomioas, 
el THY Stay Tob Biov taéw Suapuddrrov TEpt- 
oypouau THY. moAw avd va pn proapevny eau is. 

3 “Hyotpar 8’, ef Kal mrept TOV dddAwv T pee Tovs 
THALKovTOUS ounmay, mepl ye Tod troAcpety 7 pen) 
TpoonKev TovTovs UdAvaTa cvpBovdAcverv, olmrep Kal 
TOV KWOvveoV mA€etaTrov [4€pos pcBeSovow, aAAws TE 
67) Kal Tob ywavat Te TOV d<ovTwy ev KoW@ Kab- 

4 cardros nptv. et pev yap av Sederypévov, ware 
Tovs ev mpeoButépovs meplt amavrwv e€ldevat TO 


* In Sparta the young were not supposed to appear in 
pubs places. Plutarch states (Lycurgus 25) that men were 
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VI. ARCHIDAMUS 


DovusTLEss some of you are astonished that I, who 
heretofore have observed the customs @ of the state 
more faithfully, I dare say, than any other of my 
generation, have now so completely changed that 
I have come forward, in spite of my youth, to offer 
counsel regarding a subject which even our elders 
hesitate to discuss. The fact is that if any of those 
who are accustomed to address you had spoken in a 
manner worthy of the state, I should strictly have held 
my peace ; but now, since I see that they are either 
seconding the demands of the enemy, or opposing 
them but feebly, or have kept silent altogether, I 
have risen to set forth my own views on this subject, 
feeling that it would be disgraceful if by keeping 
the place appropriate to my years I should allow the 
state to pass measures unworthy of itself. 

Moreover, I think that although on other matters 
it may be proper for men of my age to keep silent, 
yet on the question of war it is fitting that they 
most of all should give counsel who will also have 
the greatest part in the dangers, especially since the 
power to judge of what ought to be done is an 
endowment common to all of us. For if it were 
established that older men always know what is 


not allowed even in the market-place until after they were 
thirty years old. 
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d Ns O€ : d€ mept evos 6pbads 
BéArioTov, Tovs Ee vEwTEpous jANdE MEPL EvOS OpUOs 
yuyvwokew, KaAdS dv <cixev daeipyew tds Tov 
ovpBovrcvew* emevd7) 0 od TQ wAnbet peviaatc 
mpos TO ppovetv ed Suadépopev aAAjAwY, ahha +7) 

[117] P¥oe. Kal Tats empedetats, mOS OvK apporepwv 

yp7) TOV NALKL@V TrEetpav AapBavew, iv? €€ OTe 
byiv e€f TOV pylevtwv edéobar Ta ovppopwrara ; 

5 Oavpalw 8 cco Tpiypwv pev jyetobat Kal oTpa- 
TOTEOWY apyew akvotow Huds, vTEp WV fy) Kahads 
BovAevodpevou troAAats av ovppopais Kal peydAaus 
Tv TOAw Tepipadoiper, elrrety é & yuyvwoKopev 
TEpt Mv vprets peAAeTE Kpivew OvK otovrac detv pas, 
ev ols KaTopOwoarvtes pev amavras bpas apedy- 
comer, Olvapaprovres de THs VweTEpas Yas avToe 
pev tows havddtepoe Sd€opev eivat, TO de KOWwoV 
ovdev av Cnuimoaier. ays: 

6 Od pn ws embupadv Tob Aeyew, ov ws ddAws 
Tws Tapeckevacpevos Chv 7 TOV mapeBovra x po- 
VoV, OUTWS elpyKa Tepl ToUTWY, aAAGd Bovdopevos 
buds mpotperar pndelav atodoKyualew TV mre 
Ki@v, aAN’ ev amdoais Cynrety et tis Te SUvarat mept 

7 TOV Tapovtwv mpaypatwv eizeiv ayabov: ws a3 
ob tiv mOAW olkodpev, oddels OvTE KivSuVOS OUTE 
TOAEMOS TEpl TOTOVTWY TO peyebos iv yéyove, 
TEpt dowv vuvi BovAevodpevor ovveAnAVOapev. p0- 
TEpov ev yap b7ép TOD Tov GAAwWY apxew Hywve- 
Copeba, viv & rep tod pur) movetv adtot TO Tpoc- 
TaTTopevov' 6 onpetov €Aevbepias eoriv, Umép Hs 
ovdev 6 Tt TOV dewdv ody dmopeveréov, od pdvoV 


* Archidamus had commanded Spartan armies in 371 
and 367. See Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 17 and vii. 1. 28. 
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best, while the younger are never correct in their 
views, it would be right to exclude us from giving 
counsel; but since it is not by the number of our 
years that we differ in wisdom from one another, 
but by our natural endowments and by our cultiva- 
tion of them, why should you not make trial of both 
the young and the old, in order that you may be 
in a position to choose from all courses which are 
proposed that which is the most expedient? I am 
amazed at those who think that we are fit to command 
ships of war and to lead armies in the field,* where 
bad judgement on our part would involve the state 
in many grave disasters, and yet do not think that 
we ought to express our views on matters which 
you are about to decide, wherein if we proved to be 
right we should benefit you all, while if, on the 
other hand, we failed of your assent we should our- 
selves perhaps suffer in reputation, but should not 
in any way impair the commonwealth. 

It is not, I assure you, because I am ambitious to 
be an orator, nor because I am prepared to change 
my former mode of life that I have spoken as I have 
about these things, but because I want to urge you 
not to reject any time of life, but to seek among all 
ages for the man who can offer good advice on the 
problems which now confront us ; for never since we 
have dwelt in Sparta has any war or any peril come 
upon us in which so much has been at stake as in 
this question which we are now assembled to discuss. 
For while in times past we fought that we might 
have dominion over the other states, now we must 
fight that we ourselves may not be forced to do their 
bidding—which is proof of a free spirit, to preserve 
which no hardship on earth is too great to endure, 
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nptv, GAAA Kat Tots aAAous Tots pea) Aiav avavdpurs 
Suaeypevors GAAG Kal KaTa [PLLKpOV apEeTHS avTe- 
TOLOUILEVOLS. 

g "“Eyw pev ody, et det TODMOV ivov el7retv, eAoiuny 
av dmoBavety ON p Troumoas TO TpOooTaTTOopLevov 
waadrov 7 moAAamAdovov xpovov Cnv Tod TETAYLEVOV 
ynpuodprevos a OnBator KeAevovow: atoxuvotuny 
yap ay, el yeyovws jeev ap’ ‘Hpaxdeovs, Tov Oe 
TOT pos Bactrevovros, avTos O° em i0€0s av Tuxety 
THs TyLAs TAUTNS; Tepuidoune, Kal’ Goov €otw én 
€40l, THY Xwpav nv mete ol Tar Epes KkateAumov, 
TAVTHV Tos olKeras Tovs TET Epous eXovTas. 

9a dé Kal bpds TV avriy €ol yveopny EXE, 
evOupnfevtas OTe péypt peer TavTnot THs TpEpas 
dedvoTuxnKevat doKodpev ev TH paxn TH Tpos 

[118] OnBatovs, kal Tots wéev c@pacr KpaTnOAvat dua TOV 
ovK opbds Hynodpevov, tas dé uyas ETL Kal VvoV 

10 anrTyToUus Exew, el Seé poBnbevres TOUS eTLOvTOs 
KWOUVOUS mponoopeba TL TOV ueTepwv avTar, 

BeBarwoouev Tas OnBateov aAalovetas Kal TOAD 
GeUvorEpov TpoTraLov TOO Trept Acdxtpa Kal pavepe- 
TEpov OT} GO[Lev Kal Te@v avT@v: TO pev ‘yap 
aruxias, TO de THs Ter pas Ovavotas eorat YEVE- 
VNILEVvov. pndets odv buds Telan TovadTats aloyv- 
vats THY TOAW TeptBareiv. 

Kaitou Atay mpolvpos ob ovpLpaxot ovpBeBov- 
Acvaow dpiv ws x7) Meooxyny apevras ToWoa- 
ofar THV elpiyynv. ols bpweis duxatws av opyilouobe 


11 


* The Spartan kings claimed descent from Heracles. 
Paneg. 62. 
cn orhe became king after the death of Agesilaus 
in 361 B.c. 
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not for us alone, but for all others as well who have 
not renounced every claim to manhood but still make 
even slight pretensions to courage. 

As for myself, at any rate, if I may speak my own 
mind, I had rather die this moment for not complying 
with the dictates of the foe than live many times my 
allotted span of life at the price of voting what the 
Thebans demand. For I should feel disgraced, I 
who am descended from Heracles, who am the son 
of the ruling king and likely myself to attain to this 
honour,? if I did not strive with all the strength that 
is in me to prevent this territory, which our fathers 
left to us, from becoming the possession of our slaves. 
And I expect you also to share my feelings when you 
reflect that, while until the present day we seem 
to have been unfortunate in our contest with the 
Thebans,° and to have been overcome in body 
because of the mistakes of our leader,“ yet up to 
‘this moment we possess our spirits unconquered ; 
but that if through fear of the dangers which now 
threaten us we relinquish anything that is ours, we 
shall justify the boasts of the Thebans, and erect 
against ourselves a trophy far more imposing and 
conspicuous than that which was raised at Leuctra ; 
for the one will stand as a memorial of our ill- 
fortune ; the other, of our abject spirit. Let no 
man, therefore, persuade you to fasten such a dis- 
grace upon the state. 

And yet our allies’ have been only too zealous 
in advising you that you must give up Messene 
and make peace. Because of this they merit your 

¢ Since the battle of Leuctra. 

¢ Cleombrotus the king was partly blamed for the Spartan 


defeat at Leuctra. 
¢ Especially the Corinthians. See Introduction. 
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4 A nv A , so) ww b) w~ c a 
moAd paddrov 7) Tots e€ apxis amooTaow nudv. 
A ~ CF , / ¥ 
€xeivor pev yap apeuevor THs netepas prAtas Tas 
~ y ’ / \ \ 
aitav mAs amwAecav, «ls oTdoELs Kal Opayas 
> / a > € lay 
Kal moAuretas movnpas éuBaddvTes, odToL 6 Has 
~ \ NS / a a 
HKOVoL KAK@S TronoovTes* THY yap dogav, Hv nuty 
~ > ¢ / 
OL mpdyovor weTa TOAAGY KWdUVWY EV ETTAKOGLOLS 
b] x\ 7 
€reou KTNOdpevo. KaTéeAUToV, TavTHV ev oAty@ 
A A a > 5 
ypove meWovow Huds amoBadeiv, As ovT arrperre- 
~ , 
otépav 7H Aaxedaipove cuppopav ote dSeworTepav 
b) / > nv ¢e A b) , ’ A > 
ovderoTt av etpetv ndvvyOnoav. e€is TodTo 6 
e ~ 
nkovat TAcovegias Kal Tooa’THY HUdV KaTEyVw- 
Kaow avavoplayv, wote ToAAdKis HUas a€twaavTes 
bmrép THs adTav trodcuetv, vrep Meoonvyns ovK 
” LA / > be ee) b) \ \ / 
olovTat dety Kuvdvvevew, add’ tv’ adrot Thy apeTe- 
~ 3 ~ ~ ~ is 
pav at’t@v aodad@s Kapr@vrat, meip@vTat dida- 
¢ ~ e \ A b) A ~ e , 
oKew nas Ws xpn Tots exIpots THs HmeTEpas 
nl \ \ A ~ 
Tapaxwphoa, Kal mpos Tots aAdAots émamretAodaw 
e > \ ~ 
WS El py) TADTA GVyYYwWPHOOMEV TrOLnOopEVOL T1V 
> / \ ~ 
elpnvnv Kata ofads avrtovs. éeyw 6° od TodovTw 
/ e ~ aA 
xarerutepov nyoduat tov Kivdvvov nutv eoecbat 
\ + , 
TOV avev TOUTwWY, dow KaAAiw Kal AapTpOTEpoV Kat 
\ A > / 
Tapa maow avOpwmots dvoacToTepov* TO yap }417) 
ou Coy LAAG 5 rie 4 ~ ? ~ ~ / @ 
eTepwv adda ov nudv adt@v meipdobar cwleabar 
¢ The Arcadians had joined the Thebans in invading 


Sparta. The Argives, Eleans, and Achaeans had also 
forsaken Sparta and gone over partly or wholly to the 
Thebans. 

’ Such disturbances and changes of government took 
place about this time in Arcadia, Argos, Sicyon, Elis, and 
Phlius. See Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1-4. By vicious forms of 
government Archidamus probably refers to the democracies 
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indignation far more than those who revolted 4 from 
you at the beginning. For the latter, when they 
had forsaken your friendship, destroyed their own 
cities, plunging them into civil strife and massacres 
and vicious forms of government.2 These men, on 
the other hand, come here to inflict injury upon us ; 
for they are trying to persuade us to throw away in 
one brief hour the glory which our forefathers amid 
manifold dangers during the course of seven hundred 
years © acquired and bequeathed to us—a disaster 
more humiliating to Lacedaemon and more terrible 
than any other they could ever have devised. So 
far do they go in their selfish greed, so great is the 
cowardice which they impute to us, that they, who 
have time and again called upon us to make war in 
defence of their own territory,’ think we ought not 
to risk battle for Messene, but, in order that they 
may themselves cultivate their lands in security, 
seek to convince us that we ought to yield to the 
enemy a portion of our own; and, besides all that, 
they threaten that if we do not comply with these 
terms, they will make a separate peace. For my 
part, I do not think that our risk without their 
alliance will be as much more serious for us as it 
will be more glorious and splendid and notable in 
the eyes of all mankind; for to endeavour to pre- 
serve ourselves and to prevail over our enemies, 
not through the aid of others, but through our own 


which in various places had been set up instead of the earlier 
oligarchies. 

¢ A round number for the period between 1104 B.c., the 
traditional date when the sons of Heracles took Sparta, and 
the date of the present oration, 366 B.c. 

4 Especially Corinth and Phlius. See Xenophon, Hell. 
iv. 4. 7 and 15. 
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Kal mepiyeve0ar THY exPpav OporoyovpLevov Tots 
dAAots Tots THs TOAEwWS Epyots cOT iy) 
Ov5é mazoTe dé Adyous ayamnaas, aan del VOjLi- 
Cwv Tovs mEpt TOTO dvatptBovras d.pyorepous elvat 
mpos Tas mpacets, vov ovdev AV TEpt metovos Town) - 
caipny 7 SuvnOHvar rept TOV TMPOKELLEVOY WS Bov- 
Aopat dreAOetv: ev yap TO Tapovre Oud TOUTUY eAmi- 
Cw peylotwv ayabay aitios av yeveoBar TH Todt. 
IIp@rov pev obv otwar detv dvahexOfjvau pos 
bas ov tpomov exTynodcla Meoonvyy Kab bu 
ds airtas év IleAomovvjow KatwKniaate Awptets 
TO maAaov ovtTes. dia TobTO dé mpodAjpomat Top- 
pwrépwlev, Ww émiotnobe ort TaUTHY bas kul 
Ywpav éemiyeipodow armoorTepely, jy dpets oddev 
ATTOv 7 THV GAAnv Aakedaipova kext ade Sucaiws. 
"Ezrevdy) yap ‘HpakAns petrAAake TOV Btov Deos 
ex Ovntob yevomevos, KaTa fev apxas ot Tratdes a 
Tob dia THY TOV exOpHv Svvapuv ev troAdots aAd- 
vols Kat Kuvdvvors Hoav, TehkevTHoavTos 6 Hupu- 
oléws Katw@Kynoav ev Awptetbow. éni d€ Tpitys 
yeveds aptikovto eis AcAdovs, ypyoacbar TH pav- 
Tel rept tTwwv Bovdnfevtes. 6 dé Beds mept jev 
av emnpwtyncav ovK aveirev, exédevoe 8’ adrovds 
emt TV Tatpwav idvar ydpav. oKorovpevor S€ 
Tv pavrelav, eUpioxov "Apyos pev Kat’ ayxvoTelav 
atTav yuyvopnevov (Edpvabéws yap daobavdvtos 
povor Ilepoeddv tjoav KaradeAeypeévor), Aakedat- 
Pe SPU O OE COV “KOT ONC CE 


* An allusion to the traditional Spartan fondness for 
brevity and distrust of eloquence. 

’ For the return of the sons of Heracles and details 
connected therewith see Apollodorus ii. 8. 2-4, and Frazer’s 


notes on this passage (Loeb Classical Library, Vol. I.). 
Cf. Paneg. 54-58 and notes. : 
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powers, is in keeping with the past achievements of 
our state. 

Although I have never been fond of oratory, having 
in fact always thought that those who cultivate the 
power of speech are somewhat lacking in capacity 
for action,“ yet at the moment there is nothing I 
should value more than the ability to speak as I 
desire about the question now before us; for in 
the present crisis I am confident. that with this aid 
I could render a very great service to the state. 

First, I think that I ought to explain to you in 
what way we acquired Messene, and for what reasons 
you settled in the Peloponnesus—you who from of 
old are Dorians. And the reason why I shall go 
back to remote times is that you may understand why 
your enemies are trying to rob you of this country, 
which you acquired, no less than Lacedaemon itself, 
with a just title. 

When Heracles had put off this life and from being 
mortal became a god, his sons at first went on divers 
wanderings and faced many perils because of the 
power of their enemies ;® but after the death of 
Kurystheus they fixed their habitation among the 
Dorians. In the third generation thereafter they 
came to Delphi, desiring to consult the oracle about 
certain matters. Apollo, however, made them no 
answer to the questions which they asked, but merely 
bade them seek the country of their fathers. Search- 
ing into the meaning of the oracle, they found, first, 
that Argos belonged to them by right of their being 
next of kin, for after the death of Kurystheus they 
were the sole survivors of Perseus’ line ; © next, that 


¢ Sthenelus, father of Eurystheus, was a son of Perseus. 
For the manner of Eurystheus’ death see Paneg. 60. 
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A / 
pova o€ Kata doaw (éxBAnfeis yap Tuvdapews 
wn A \ 4 
éx THs apyis, émevd7) Kdotrwp Kat LloAvdevans 
\ 
e€ av0pwrwv jpavicbnoar, KATAyayoVTOS avTOV 
A V4 \ 
‘HpaxAgous didwow att@ tiv yopav dia TE THY 
A 
evepyeciay TavTHV Kal Ola THY ovyyevelavy THV 
mpos Tovs Tatdas), Meoonjvnv d€ dopidAwrov An- 
A ~ aw A > 
dbbctoav (ovAnfeis yap ‘HpakdArjs tas Bods tas €K 
A 3 / e \ / \ ~ t) 2 Nr 
Ths “Epvuleias tao NnAéws kat Tv Tratdwv, mAnVv 
e \ ; A >! \ 7) / 1 \ 
tao Néotopos, AaBwv abtyyv atixuadAwrtov Tous pev 
aducnoavras améxrewev, Neéoropt d€ TapaKkaTa- 
tiNerar THv TOAW, vopicas adtov ed dpovetv OTL 
vewTaTtos wv ov ouveEnmapTe Tots adEAPots). | 
“af A / > (v4 ” \ 4 A 
moAaPovres OUTWS EXEL THV MAVTELAV, KAL 
Nv 
TOS mpoydovous TOs DueTépous TrapadaBovTes Kat 
OTpaToTEdOY ovoTHOdpEVOL, THY bev lOiav XYwpav 


? \ \ A 
[120] els TO KOLWWOV Tots ovvakoAovyoaow edocar, TH 


21 


dé BactActav eEaiperov atrol map’ éxelvwy e€AaBov, 
emt d€ ToUTOLs TlaTeLs GAAVAOLS SdvTEs emOLODYTO 
THV oTpateiav. Tods ev obv KLVdUVOUS TODS EV TH 
Topela yevojevous Kal Tas dAAas mpakeus TAS OVOEV 
mpOs TO Trapov hepovoas TL det A€yovra SiatpiPew; 
Tohguw 5€ KpaTnoavtTes Tods ev Tots TOMOLS TOTS 


“ Tyndareus, son of Perieres and of Perseus’ daughter, 
Gorgophone, was king of Lacedaemon until driven out by 
his half-brother Hippocoébn and by Hippocoén’s sons. 
See Apollodorus iii. 10. 5. 


’ Heracles slew Hippocodn and his twenty sons and 
restored Tyndareus. 

° Castor was slain during a foray in Messene. His 
brother, Polydeuces, who according to most accounts was 
a son of Zeus by Leda, while Castor was a son of Tyndareus 
by Leda, refused to accept immortality unless it was shared 
by his brother. Zeus, therefore, granted that the two 


ea dwell, on alternate days, among the gods and 
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Lacedaemon was theirs by right of gift, for when 
Tyndareus, having been driven from his throne,* was 
restored to it by Heracles,’ after Castor and Poly- 
deuces had vanished from among men,° he gave the 
land to Heracles because of this act of kindness and 
also because of the kinship of Heracles and his own 
sons ; and lastly, they found that Messene was theirs 
as a prize taken in war, for Heracles, when he had 
been robbed of the cattle from Erytheia ¢@ by Neleus 
and all his sons except Nestor, had taken the country 
captive and slain the offenders, but had committed 
the city to Nestor’s charge, believing him to be 
prudent, because, although the youngest of his 
brethren, he had taken no part in their iniquity. 

_ Assuming this to be the purport of the oracle, 
they joined forces with your forefathers and organ- 
ized an army, sharing meantime their own country 
with their followers,’ but receiving from them the 
kingship as the prize reserved for themselves alone ; 
then having confirmed these covenants by mutual 
pledges, they set out upon the expedition. The 
perils which befell them on the march, and the other 
incidents’ which have no bearing on the present 
theme, I need not take the time to describe. Let 
it suffice that, having conquered in war those who 
among men. According to others, both were sons of Zeus. 
Hence Isocrates can refer to their kinship with Heracles, 
the son of Zeus and Alcmene. See Apollodorus iii. 11. 2 
and Isocrates, Helen 61. 

4 To fetch the cattle of Geryon from Erytheia, an island 
off the coast of Spain, was the tenth labour imposed on 
Heracles by Eurystheus. See Apollodorus ii. 5. 10. 

¢ That is, the common folk of the Dorians as distinguished 
from the descendants of Heracles, the ancestors of Archi- 


damus. 
f Such as are told in Apollodorus ii. 8. 3. 
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A / A 
cipnévois KaTouKobvras TpiYy SuethovTo Tas Baot- 
elas. P oe 

“Y pets ev odv mexpt TAVTNOL THS TMEPAs Sana 

tats ovvOyjKats Kat Tots Opkois, ovs emoumoaave 
22 mpos Tvs Tpoyovovs TOUS HLETEPOVS" 610 Kau i 
mapeAGovra xpdvov aprewvov Tov aAAcov epepeo E, 
Kal TOV émldvTa mpoddoKav xpi] ToLovTOUS oVTAS 
BéAtvov 7) viv mpaéew. Meoonvtoe 5 els TOOT 
doeBelas 7ADov, war’ emBovAcdoarres dmexreway 
Kpeoddvrnv, Tov oikioTny ev THs moAews, KUpLov 
d€ THs ywpas, exyovov O° ‘Hpaxdéous, avr av ) 
23 Hyewova yeyevnuevov. Siadvydvtes 0 Ob maides 
avTob Tovs Kwdvvous iKkéTal KaTéOTNHOAV TavTnoL 
THs moAews, aktodvTes Bon ety TO TeOvedrt Kal 
Thv xwpav diddvTes Ypiv.  emepopevoe oe TOV 
Geov, Kakeivov mpoordéavtos déxecbar Tabra Kat 
Tyuwpetv Tots noiKnevois,  ekTroALOpKHoaVTES 
Meoonviovs ottws éxtinocacbe THY ywpay. yk? 
24 Ilept pev ody t&v &€ apyfs brapSavrav mpv 
aKpip@s prev od duAADov (6 yap Tmapwv KaLpos ov 
eG pvbodoyety, dAN dvayKatov Hv OUPTOMLOTEPOV 7) 
cadéotepov dSiadexOAvar mepi adr@v), od pny dAAa 
Kal Ova, ToUTwY olar mao havepov etvar SudTe THY 
opodoyouperyny tueTépay elvar ywpav oddev Siade- 
povTwms KeKTnWEVvoL TLYYdVOmEV 1) THY audioPytov- 
pevynv. tadrnv te yap oikotpwev Sdévrwv pev “Hpa- 
KAevd@v, aveAdvtos S€ Tob Heo, ToAgum dé Kparn- 


* Procles and Eurysthenes, twin sons of Aristodemus, 
along with ‘Temenos and Cresphontes, sons of Aristomachus, 
drew lots for Argos, Lacedaemon, and Messene. 

* According to the usual account, it was Aepytus, a son 
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dwelt in the regions which I have mentioned, they 
divided their kingdom into three parts.* 

Now you men of Sparta have until this day re- 
mained faithful to the oaths and to the covenants 
which you made with my forefathers ; therefore in 
time past you have fared better than the rest of the 
world, and in time to come you may reasonably 
hope, if you continue as you have been, to fare 
better than at present. But the Messenians went 
so far in their wickedness that they plotted against 
and slew Cresphontes, albeit he was the founder of 
their state, the sovereign of their land, a descendant 
of Heracles, and once the leader of their armies. 
His sons, however, escaped the perils which con- 
fronted them and threw themselves upon the mercy 
of Sparta, beseeching us to come to the aid of their 
dead father ® and offering us their land. And you, 
after inquiring of Apollo, and being directed by him 
to accept this gift and avenge the wronged, there- 
upon beleaguered the Messenians, forced them to sur- 
render, and thus gained possession of their territory. 

I have not, it is true, recounted in detail our 
original titles to this land (for the present occasion 
does not permit me to go into legendary history, and 
I have had to set them forth with too great brevity 
for clearness); yet I am sure that even this brief 
statement makes it evident to all that there is no 
difference whatever between the way in which we 
acquired the land which is acknowledged to be ours 
and the land to which our claim is disputed. For 
we inhabit Lacedaemon because the sons of Heracles 
gave it to us, because Apollo directed us to do so, 


of Cresphontes, who avenged the death of his father. Apollo- 
dorus ii. 8. 5. 
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caves TOUS EXOVTOS" exeivyy T éAdBopev Tapa TOV 
/ / 
adray Kal TOV avTOV TpoTrov Kat Tats pavrevars 


25 Xpyodpevou Tats avrats. El pev ovv ovTws EXOMEV 
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27 


wore unde mept €vos avrideyeww, und eav avery 
THV ndprav éxhurretv TpOOTaTTWOW HULLV, Tept- 
Epyov eoTw rep Meoonvns oovbalew: el dé 
pndels av tua@v aguaoere chy dmooTEpovpevos Ths 
Trarploos, TMpoanjicer Kal mrepl exeins THY avriy 
bpas yep exew. TO yep avTa OuKcaumpara Kal 
Tos adtovs Adyous Tept audotépwv avTav Exojev 
elirety. 

"AAA pnv odd’ éexetv’ buds réeAnOev, oti Tas 
KTHOELS Kat Tas lOlas Kal Tas Kowds, av e7t- 
yevnrau moNds Xpovos, Kuptas Kal TATPwWas amTaVTES 
elvau vopilovow. Tpets TolWuV Meoonyny ethouev 
mpl Heépoas AaBetv tiv Baotdetav Kal KpaTnoat 
THS jmelpov, Kal mpl olka iva Twas TOV molec 
TOV EMgviowr. Kal ToUTwY uty drrapyovTwy 
TQ pev BopBapep THY *Aciav os TaTpw@av ovoav 
drodiSdacw, Os oUTW SvaKoae’ ETN KATETXI KE THY 
apxXnv, Hwas Oe Meoonvny amoorepobouw, ot mA€ov 
umAdovov Xpovov 7 ToaobTov TVYVAVO[LEV EXOVTES 
avray: Kal Ocomas pev Kal [Aaravas exfeés Kal 
Tpwonv dvacrarous TeTolnKaot, TavTnv Se OLA 
TeTpakoolwy éT@v péAXovat Karoucilew, aphdoTepa 


: In 559 B.c., when Cyrus became ruler of Persia. 

By the peace terms of Pelopidas. See introduction to 
this oration. 

° Messene was not actually subdued until 724-723 p.c. 
Perhaps Isocrates is speaking loosely, or perhaps he follows 
another source than Pausanias, who is almost our sole 
authority for this period. However, the conquests of 
ane took place about 786 8.c., and Isocrates perhaps 
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and because we fought and conquered those who held 
it ; and Messene we received from the same people, 
in the same way, and by taking the advice of the 
same oracle. To be sure, if we are in a mood not to 
defend our title to anything, not even if they de- 
mand that we abandon Sparta itself, it is idle to 
be concerned about Messene ; but if not one of you 
would consent to live if torn from the fatherland, 
then you ought to be of the same mind about that 
country ; for in both cases we can advance the same 
justifications and the same reasons for our claim. 

Then again you are doubtless well aware that 
possessions, whether private or public, when they 
have remained for a long time in the hands of their 
owner, are by all men acknowledged to be hered- 
itary and incontestable. Now we took Messene 
before the Persians acquired their kingdom® and 
became masters of the continent, in fact before a 
number of the Hellenic cities were even founded. 
And yet notwithstanding that we hold these titles, 
the Thebans would on the one hand restore Asia as 
his ancestral right to the barbarian, who has not yet 
held sway over it for two hundred years, while on 
the other hand they would rob us of Messene, which 
we have held for more than twice that length of 
time ;° and although it was only the other day that 
they razed both Thespiae and Plataea to the ground,? 
yet now, after a lapse of four hundred years, they 
propose to settle their colonists in Messene—acting 
refers to this or a similar event. See Pausanias iv. 4. 3. 
Dinarchus (Against Demosthenes 73) gives the same figure 
as Isocrates. 

@ Plataea was destroyed about 372 s.c., and Thespiae 


shortly after. See Diodorus xv. 46. 4 and Xenophon, Hell. 
vi. 3. 1. Others give the date as 374 B.c. 
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Tapa. Tovs opKous Kal TAS ovvOnKas TparTovres. 
Kal €t puev TOUS ws adn bas Meconvious KaTHyov, 
NOLKOUY [LEV QV, Ops 5 dioyurepws dy els Tpas 
eEnudptavov’ viv de TOUS Eidwras OHepous net 
ToapaKarouKiCovow, wore pn TotT elvat XaAr€~ 
TWTATOV, El THS Xwpas orepnoopeba mapa TO 
dikatov, GAN el Tovs dovAous TOUS JLETEPOUS 
erowop.e0a Kuptous adris ovTas. 

“Ere TOW € EK TOV EXOmevany yroceabe oapeore- 
pov 6Tu Kal vov dewva TATXOpLEV Kat TOTE Meconvny 
etxopiev duKalws. Toy yop KWOvVOV mpiy ye- 
VEvyLEvwV NON TOTE Tmroujoacba THY etpnv nv qvay- 
KaoOnuev moAv xEtpov TpatTovTes TOV mroNepiicoy 
aA 6pLws ev TOLOUTOLS Katpots YUYVO[LEVOV Tov 
ovvOnkav, ev ois odx oldvT’ Hv mAcovextelv, mepl 
peev ddrdwy TWOV dpuproByrncers eylyvovo, qept 
de Meconvns ore Bactreds ov?” 7» TaV “Abnvaiov 
mods ovde mosrrol” mpy dvexddeaev ws adixos 
KEKTNMEVOLS avTHV.  KalTOL TOs dv mept rob 
Oucaiov Kpiow dxptBeorépav TavTNS EUPOLLEV Tis 
b770 poev Tov exOpav eyvwoperns, ev d€ Tats 
TpETepas vom pagiars YEVEUNLEVYS 5 

) Towuy peavretov, O TAVTES av dpodoyjoerav 
apXxaorarov elvau Kal KOWOTATOV Kat TLOTOTATOV, 
ob [LOvov eyven To?” Ter epav elvat Meoonvny, 
OTe SvOdvTWY Tuty avrny TOV Kpeogovrov Tatowy 
mpocetate déyeabat THY Owpeay KaL BonGetv Tots 
adiKoupevols, GANG Kal Tob toA€uov paKpod yt- 


Cf. the Peace of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 ff. and 
note. 


> See introduction. 


° Such were the Peace of Nicias (421 8.c., Thucyd. v. 18), 
862 
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in both cases contrary to the oaths and covenants.4 
Were they restoring those who are truly Messenians, 
they would still be acting unjustly, but at least they 
would have a more plausible pretext for wronging us ; 
but as the case stands, it is the Helots whom they are 
trying to settle on our frontier,? so that the worst 
fate which threatens us is not that we shall be robbed 
of our land contrary to justice, but that we shall see 
our slaves made masters of it. 

You will perceive still more clearly from what 
follows both that we are now dealt with most 
unfairly and that in the past we held Messene 
justly. For in the many wars which have befallen 
us we have before this at times been forced to make 
peace when we were in much worse case than our 
foes.° But, although our treaties were concluded 
under circumstances in which it was impossible for us 
to seek any advantage, yet, while there were other 
matters about which differences arose, neither the 
Great King nor the city of Athens ever charged us 
with having acquired Messene unjustly. And yet 
how could we find a more thoroughgoing judgement 
on the justice of our case than this, which was 
rendered by our enemies and made at a time when 
we were beset with misfortunes ? 

That oracle, moreover, which all would acknow- 
ledge to be the most ancient and the most widely 
accepted and the most trustworthy in existence, 
recognized Messene as ours, not only at the time 
when it commanded us to receive the country as a 
gift from the sons of Cresphontes and to go to the 
aid of the wronged, but also later, when the war 


the Peace of Antalcidas, and the separate peace between 
Athens and Sparta (Xenophon, fell. vi. 2. 1). 
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yvopevov TrepapavT ay dyupor epav els trae 
KAKELVOV pev owrnpiav airowvTwv, Huav 
EpwrresvT@ny OTW TpomT@ TaXLOT av kparfaauiey 
THS mroAews, Tots peev ovdev avetrAev ws ov Sucaiay 
TOLOULEVOLS THVv aiTnOW, nv 5 edonAwoe Kat Tas 
Ouolas ds &ev moujoacbar Kat BonJevay map wv 
petatrepacbar. 

32 Kaitou r@s dv tis paptupiay petlw Kal cadpe- 
otépayv TovTwy Tapacxoito; dawouela yap mpad- 
Tov Lev Tapa TOV Kuplwy THY xwopav AaBovTes 
(oddév yap KkwAver ad da Bpayewv mept adTav 
dueADciv), emertra Kata moAenov avTiv eAovtes, 
Ovirep tpdtrov at mAEloTrat TOY TOAEWY TEpl EeKeEl- 
vous Tovs yxpovovs w@xKicOncoav, étt 5é€ Tovs 7E- 
Bynkotas ets tovs matdas tods ‘HpakAéous éxBe- 
BAnkores, ot dukaiws av e& dmdons THs oiKouperns 
dmepwplobyoav, mpos dé TovTois Kal TO ANGEL 
To xpovou Kal TH TOV eyOpGv Kpioes Kal Tats TOD 

33 Geod pravtelats mpoonkdovtws exovTes avTHV. WV 
ev Exaotov ikavov éote dtaddaat Tovs Adyous TAY 
TOMMY TEDV Karnyopew Ws uy) vov dia mAcove€tav 
ov mrovovpeba riv elpyynv, 7 TOTE t@v addoTpiwv 
emOupobvres eTroAcunoapev mpos Meoonviovs. 
epi fev ovv THS KTHTEWS EVEOTL pep tows TA€ciw 
TovTwy eimeiv, od} pnv adda Kat Ta00’ iKkavads 
elpjobar vopilw. 

34 Aéyovot Qo Ob ovpBovdAcdovres npiv mroveto bau 
Tay epi, WS xen Tovs €U ppovobvras LY) 7 
avTiy yvapnv exew mept tov mpaypdtwv ed- 


ee the second Messenian War, 685-668 B.c., the 
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dragged on and both sides sent delegations to 
Delphi, the Messenians appealing for deliverance 
and we inquiring how we could most speedily make 
ourselves masters of their city, the god gave them 
no answer, thus showing that their appeal was un- 
just, while to us he revealed both what sacrifices we 
should perform and to whom we should send for aid.* 

And yet how could anyone furnish testimony 
more significant or clearer than this? For it has 
been shown, first of all (since nothing prevents our 
restating these points briefly), that we received 
the country from its rightful owners; secondly, 
that we took it by war, precisely as most of the 
cities in those days were founded; further, that 
we drove out those who had grievously sinned 
against the children of Heracles—men who by right 
should have been banished from the sight of all 
mankind ; and, finally, it has been shown that the 
length of our tenure, the judgement of our enemies, 
and the oracles of Apollo all confirm our right to 
the possession of Messene. Anyone of these facts 
is enough to refute the assertions of those who 
presume to allege against us either that we now 
refuse to conclude peace because of a desire for 
aggrandizement, or that we then made war on the 
Messenians because we coveted what was not our 
own. I might perhaps say more than this about 
our acquisition of Messene, but I consider what I 
have already said to be sufficient. 

Those who advise us to make peace declare that 
prudent men ought not to take the same view of 
things in fortunate as in unfortunate circumstances, 


Athenians are said to have sent Tyrtaeus, the lame school- 
master, to the aid of the Spartans. See Pausanias iv. 15. 
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A X ~ 3 \ \ A \ 

Tvyobvras Kal dvoTvxXobvTas, GAAa mpos TO TapoVv 

A > a \ 
det Bovreverbat Kal tats txts emraKoAovbety Kat 
a a lon / \ A / 
ut) perlov dpovetv THs duvdjews, pnde TO OiKatov 

a ~ \ A / aA 
év rots TovovTois Katpots GAAa TO ouppepov Cyretv. 
~ ~ Lf 
"Eya dé wept pev TOV drAAwv oporoya Tovrots, 
~ A / / 
dmws € xp?) TOO Sixalov zrovetaGat TL mpovpyLat- 
» / Cea \ \ 

Tepov oddels av pe A€ywv TeELcELEV. OPW yap Kal 

¢ \ \ 

Tovs vopous eveKa ToUTOU KELLEVOUS, Kal TOUS 

+ \ \ > a \ le: 1s A 

dvdpas tovs Kadods Kayalods emt tovtm tdo- 

> / \ 

TUYLOUJLEVOUS, Kal Tas €D TroALTEVOJLEVAS TOAELS TTEPL 

/ 

TovTov padtota omovdalovoas, ett d€ Tovs moAE- 

/ 

Lous TOVs Tpoyeyevnevous ov KaTa Tas SuVvapets 

> \ \ \ / \ / 4 > / 

GAAG KaTa TO Oikatov TO TéAOS amravTas etAnpoTas, 

wd \ \ / \ ~ 5 7 \ \ i 

oAws d€ Tov Biov Tov THY avOpazrwv dia pev KaKtay 

b) / > > \ \ / 7 3 > 

amoAAvpevov, du apeTiv d€ Gwlduevov. WaT OvK 

> aA A o 

abupety Set tos tmép THv Sixaiwy Kwodvveveuv 
/ > lan \ 

peAAovras, aAAa odd aAAov Tods BBpilovtas Kat 
\ A b) / 

TOUS TAS EVTUXLAS fi7) MLETPLWS hépew emrLOTApEVvouS. 
+ > a A \ 
Ezewra Kaketvo yp7) oKoTrety: vuvl yap Trept Wev 
~ / 

Tob duKalov mavrTes THY adtiVy yvopnv Eexoper, 

\ \ A / ~ A 
mept d€ TOO GuudepovTos avTiAéyomev. Svotv de 
/ aA A 

Tpotewouevow ayalotv, Kal Tod ev OvTOs TrpO- 
/ ~ A b) ~ 

d7jAov Tod 5€ ayvooupevov, THs ovK av ToOLMoaiTe 

/ > 3 
Katayéhaotov, ef TO pLev OpodAoyovpevov azro- 
/ \ 3 > / 

doxysdoate, TO Sd apdicByrovpevov €d€aBar dd- 

€ A + ~ lan 

Gevev dyiv, ddAws Te Kal THs aipécews ToaodTov 


/ Aa a % 
38 duadepovors; Ev [ev yap Tots enots Adyous Eveote 


\ \ 6 ~ ~ > 
pndev fev tpoecbar tTav duetéepwv avT@v pnd 
A \ / A 
aLaxvvn pede ped THv TOAw zrepiBarety, bmep dé 
~ / 
TOV SiKalwy KWdvvevorTas eAmilew OjLeLVOV ayw- 
* For this Isocratean idealism ef. Peace 31-35. 


> Cf. To Demonicus 42 and Panath. 31, 32. 
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but rather that they should always consult their 
immediate situation and accommodate themselves 
to their fortunes, and should never entertain ambi- 
tions beyond their power, but should at such times 
seek, not their just rights but their best interests. 

In all else I agree with them, but no man could 
ever persuade me that one should ever deem any- 
thing to be of greater consequence than justice ; 4 
for I see that our laws have been made to secure it, 
that men of character and reputation pride them- 
selves upon practising it, and that it constitutes the 
chief concern of all well-regulated states; further, 
I observe that the wars of the past have in the end 
been decided, not in accordance with the strongest 
forces, but in accordance with justice; and that, 
in general, the life of man is destroyed by vice and 
preserved by virtue. Therefore those should not 
lack courage who are about to take up arms in a 
just cause, but far more those who are insolent and 
do not know how to bear their good fortune with 
moderation? 

Then, too, there is this point to consider: At 
present we are all agreed as to what is just, while 
we differ as to what is expedient. But now that 
two good things are set before us, the one evident, 
the other doubtful, how ridiculous you would make 
yourselves if you should reject that course which is 
acknowledged to be good and decide to take that 
which is debatable, especially when your choice is 
a matter of such importance! For according to 
my proposal you would not relinquish a single one 
of your possessions nor fasten any disgrace upon the 
state ; nay, on the contrary, you would have good 
hope that taking up arms in a just cause you would 
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vietobar Tav exOpav, ev d€ Tots ToUTWY dpeorava 
pev 7307, Meconvys, mpoe€ afLaprovras de TOOT els 
bas avrovs TUXOV Kat Too TuppEpovTos Kal TOO 
dukaiov Kal TOV dAAwy dmdvT ov av mpoodoxare 


39 Suapaprety. Kal yap ovd€ TOOTS TW pavepov eoTW”, 
/ 


40 


[124] 


4] 


ws dy TOUNTWILEY TO kehevopeva., BeBaiws 7197 THY 
etpnvny a€opey. olfuae yap Opas. ovK dyvoetv ore 
mavtTes elwOace mpos prev TOvS dsvVvopLevous rept 
Tov dukaiwy duardéyecOar, tots dé Atay EToipwws 
movodat TO TpooTaTTomevov det mAciw mpoceTe- 
Baddew ots av e€ apxas dvavonfaow, WOTE OU{L- 
Batveww BeAriovos etpyvns Tuyxavew TOUS TrOAELLK@S 
Ovaretrevous TOV padiws Tas opodroytas motov- 
evo. 

"Iva d€ pu) SoKe rept tadta moAdv xpovov d10- 
tpiBew, amavrwy TOv Tovovtwy adewevos emt TOV 
amAovoTatov 70n Tpéeboua TOv Adywv. Et pev 
yap pndéves TwHTOTE TOV SvoTUXnCAaYTwWY averAaPov 
avrovs pnd emekpatnoav TOv €xOpav, odd" mas 
ElKOS eAmiCew TmepuyevnoecBau moAepodvTas: el de 
ToAAd Kus yeyovev woTEe Kal Tovs peilw Svvapuy 
exovTas b10 TOV aoeveorépaw KpaTnOnvar Kat 
TOUS mohopKobvras b770 Tov Kararenerevnv 
dvadbaphvar, af Oavpacrov el Kal Ta vov Kaé- 
eoTOTA Aniperat TWO peTdoraow ; 

"Eni pev ody Tis Ter epas Toews ovdev EX 
TOLOOTOV etrrety ev ‘yap Tots ETEKELVO. Xpovors 
ovdeves TUWTOTE Kpelttous TOV els TavTHV THY 
Xwpav etaéBadov: emt dé TOV ddhwv moots av 
Tls Tapadelyuacu xpyoaito, Kal pddvor emt THs 


: * ‘That is, before the Theban invasion of 369 B.c. 
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fight better than your foes. According to their 
proposal, on the other hand, you would withdraw 
at once from Messene, and, having first committed 
this wrong against yourselves, you would perhaps 
fail to secure both what is expedient and what is 
just — and everything else which you expect to 
gain. For as yet it is by no means evident that if 
we do as we are bidden we shall henceforth enjoy 
a lasting peace. For I think you are not unaware 
that all men are wont to discuss just terms with 
those who defend their rights, while in the case of 
those who are over-ready to do what they are com- 
manded they keep adding more and more to the 
conditions which at first they intended to impose ; 
and thus it happens that men of a warlike temper 
obtain a more satisfactory peace than those who 
too readily come to terms. 

But lest I should seem to dwell too long on this 
point, I shall abandon all such considerations and 
turn at once to the simplest of my proofs. If no 
people, after meeting with misfortune, ever recovered 
themselves or mastered their enemies, then we 
cannot reasonably hope to win victory in battle ; 
but if on many occasions it has happened that 
the stronger power has been vanquished by the 
weaker, and that the besiegers have been destroyed 
by those confined within the walls, what wonder 
if our own circumstances likewise should undergo a 
change ? 

Now in the case of Sparta I can cite no instance - 
of this kind, for in times past no nation stronger 
than ourselves ever invaded our territory ;% but in 
the case of other states there are many such examples 
which one might use, and especially is this true of 
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mordews THS ’AOnvaiwy. todTous yap etpyooper, 
é& Sv pév tots ddAows mpocératrov, mpos Tovs 
"EAAnvas SiaBAnbévras, e& dv S€ Tods bBpilovtas 
jpvvarto, Tapa maow avOpwmos eddoKujoavtas. 
Tovs pev obv madatods Kwddvous €t dte€voinv, ovs 
éroujoavto mpos "Apalovas 7 Opdkas 7 IleAo- 
movynatovs tovs pet Evpvabéws eis thy Xwpav 
avta@v eiaBaddvras, tows apyata Kal moppw TaV 
viv Tapdvtwy Aéyew dv dSoKxoinv: ev de T@ Llep- 
auk@ Tod€um tis obk oldev && olwv avpPopHyv ets 
donv evdoaoviay KaTéaTnoav; povor yap TaV E&w 
HeAomovvijcov KatoiKovyvTwrv, dop@vTes THY TOV 
BapBapwv Sivapuw avurdoratov obcav, ovk HEtwoav 
BovAevoacbar mept Tv mpootatTopevwv avTots, 
GAN «bOds etAovto Tepudety avactatov THY TOAW 
yeyevnuevnv paddov 7 SdovAevovoav. ékAumovTes 
dé TH ywWpav, Kal maTpida pev THY eAevepiav 
vopicavTes, KoWwVnoavTes d€ TOV KWOUVOV HUY, 
TooavTys petaBoAfs etvxov, wate oAlyas mEepas 
otepnbevtes THV adtav ToAdv xpovov TOV aAAwV 
deoméTat KaTéoTNOAY. 

Od povov & ézi TAVTYNS AV Tis THS TOAEWS E7TL- 
detEeve TO TOAUAV apvvecba Tods éxOpovs, ws Tr0A- 
Adv ayalav aizidv éorw, ddA Kat Avovdatos 6 TU- 
pavvos KaTaoTas els TroAvopkiav do Kapyndoviwy, 
ovdeuias abt@ owrypias trodawvopnerns, adAAa Kal 
TO TokEUW KaTEXopEvos Kal TOV TOALTOV SvCoK6- 
Aws mpos atrov diaxeyrevwv, adros pev euédAdAnoev 


4 See Paneg. 56 and 70. > See Paneg. 71-98. 
° These terms were to give earth and water, in token of 
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the city of the Athenians. For we shall find that 
as a result of dictating to others they lost repute 
with the Hellenes, while by defending themselves 
against insolent invaders they won fame among all 
mankind. Now if I were to recount the wars of 
old which they fought against the Amazons or the 
Thracians or the Peloponnesians * who under the 
leadership of EKurystheus invaded Attica, no doubt 
I should be thought to speak on matters ancient 
and remote from the present situation ; but in their 
war against the Persians,? who does not know from 
what hardships they arose to great good-fortune ? 
For they alone of those who dwelt outside of the 
Peloponnesus, although they saw that the strength 
of the barbarians was irresistible, did not think it 
honourable to consider the terms imposed upon 
them,’ but straightway chose to see their city 
ravaged rather than enslaved. Leaving their own 
country,’ and adopting Freedom as their fatherland, 
they shared the dangers of war with us, and wrought 
such a change in their fortunes that, after being 
deprived of their own possessions for but a few 
days, they became for many years masters of the 
rest of the world.’ 

Athens, however, is not the only instance by which 
one might show how great are the advantages of 
daring to resist one’s enemies. There is also the 
case of the tyrant Dionysius, who, when he was 
besieged by the Carthaginians, seeing not a glimmer 
of hope for deliverance, but being hard pressed both 
by the war and by the disaffection of his citizens, was, 
for his part, on the point of sailing away, when one of 


submission, to the heralds of the Great King. Herod. 
vii. 133. @ Cf. Paneg. 96. e¢ Cf. Paneg. 72. 
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eae, Tov Oe _ Xpopeveny TWOS ToAunoavTos 

45 eimelv ws Kahov €orw evTdpiov 1 TUPAVVIS, at- 
axuvlels éd’ ois devon Kal maAw émixerpjoas 
ToAewetv Todas pev peupeddas Kapxndoviev du- 
ébGeipev, eyxpareotépay Se€ Tiv apXny Ty TOV 
mohur Ov KATEOTHOATO, mond d€ peilay THY Ovvapw 
THY avToo TAS TpOTEPOV dmrapxovons exr7oa70, 
TUpavvay de TOV Biov dueTédece, Kat Tov utov ev 
Tats adrais tTysats Kat Suvacretats, ev aiomep 
avTos Hv, KareAuTreV. 

46 IlapamAjow dé tovTows “Apdyras: 6 Maxeddvev 
BaotAeds €mpaterv. jrrnbeis yap to Tay Pap- 
Bapwv tov TPOTOLKOvVT@MY Lax Kal TAOS Maxe- 
Sovias amoorepn bets TO pe Tp@Tov exAumretv Tay 
x@pav dvevorjOy Kal TO oGpa duacw lew, dxovoas 
€ TWOS emauvoovros TO Tpos Avoviovov py dev, Kal 
jeeTayvovs womep ékelvos, Ywplov pLKpOV Kara 
AaBoov Kat Bon Pevav evbevde perarrepipdpevos € €VvTOS 
pe TpLOVv pNnvav KATEOXEV aTAGaV Maxedoviay, 


tov 0° emidowrov ypovov Bacilevwv ynpa Tov Btov 
erehevrycer. 


47 'Arretrrouev 5° dv akovovrés Te Kal A€yovres, et 


7400S Tas ToLaUTas TmpakeELs eSeralouuer, €TTEL Kal 
TOV Tepl ©7Bas mpaxDevrwy el pv obetner, emt 
fev Tots yeyevnuevous av Aum Feipev, mept de TOV 
pedovrewy BeArtous eAmridas dy AdBownsev. ToAwn - 
odvTwy yap avray drropetvan TAS ctoBodas Kab Tas 
ametldas Tas HeTépas, ets TOOO 4 TUYN TA Tpay- 


* That is, it is a glorious thing to diea king. For the event, 


396 B.c., see Diodorus xiv. 58, and for the anecdote, Diodorus 
xiv. 8. 5 and Aelian, Variae Historiae, iv. 8. 


b . 
Diodorus, xiv. 72. 6, says the shore was strewn with 
corpses. 
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his companions made bold to declare that “royalty 
is a glorious shroud.”* Ashamed of what he had 
planned to do, and taking up the war afresh, he 
destroyed countless hosts of the Carthaginians,? 
strengthened his authority over his subjects, acquired 
far greater dominion than he had possessed before, 
ruled with absolute power until his death,° and left 
his son in possession of the same honours and powers 
as he himself had enjoyed. 

Similar to this was the career of Amyntas, king 
of the Macedonians. Worsted in battle by the 
neighbouring barbarians, and robbed of all Mace- 
donia, he at first proposed to quit the country and 
save his life, but hearing someone praise the remark 
made to Dionysius, and, like Dionysius, repenting 
of his decision, Amyntas seized a small fortified 
post, sent out thence for reinforcements, recovered 
the whole of Macedonia within three months, spent 
the remainder of his days on the throne, and finally 
died of old age.4 

But we should both grow weary, you with listening 
and I with speaking, if we were to examine every 
incident of this sort ; nay, if we were to recall also 
our experience with Thebes, while we should be 
grieved over past events, we should gain better 
hopes for the future. For when they ventured to 
withstand our inroads and our threats,’ fortune so 
completely reversed their situation that they, who 


¢ Dionysius died in the spring of 367 B.c. 

4 Amyntas, defeated by the Illyrians, won such a victory 
in 393 s.c. See Diodorus xiv. 92. 3. Amyntas was father 
of Philip, and reigned from 394 to 370 B.c. 

¢ Of Agesilaus in 394, 378, and 377 3B.c.; of Phoebidas 
in 382, and of Cleombrotusi n 378 and 376 B.c. 
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por adbTov TEpLleoTN|TEV, wate Tov aAAov xpovov 
op pty ovTes vov nptv mpoorarrew a€votow. 

“Ooris: ovv opav ToCavUTas petaBoAas yeyerne- 
vas éf’ tuav olerat tavocobar, Alay avdntos EoTLW’ 
GAAd Set Kaprepety emt Tots Tapoto. Kat Oappetv 
Tmept TOV peeMovraw, ETLOTAPLEVOUS OTL TAS TOLAUTAS 
ouppopas at TOneLs emravoplobvrau mouretae xpN- 
oT Kal tats mepl Tov mdAcuov epTretptats. mept 
dv obdels av ToAunoeey avreitely, Ws od THV [EV 
éurretplav waAdov Tav dAAwy éxopev, Todurelav 8° 
olav elvat ypy, Tapa piovois Huty e€oTw. OV! UT- 
apyovTwy ovK €oTW Omws ovK aLeLVov TpakomeV 
TOV pndetépov TovTwv TroAAnY EemyEeAeLay TrETTOLN- 

, 
bevy. 

Karnyopotou d€ ties Tob woAguov, Kat due€ep- 
yovra, THv amotiav adbtob, TeKunplots aAdots TE 
ToAAots xpw@evor Kal padtoTa Tots TrEpl HUaS ye- 
yevnuevos, Kat Oavpdlovow et Ties ovTwW xaAeT@ 
Kat TapapoAw mpdypwate moTEveW a€vovow. 

"Hyaw d€ roAAods prev ofda dua Tov moAEmov peya- 
Anv evdatpoviay KTyGapevous, TOAAOvs é THS bT- 
apxovons amootepybervtas dia THY elpHvnv: ovdev 
yap TOV ToLoUTwWY €aTiV GmTOTO HWS OUTE KAKOV OUT 
ayabov, aA’ ws av Xpnonrat TUS Tots mpdy Lact 
Kal Tots Kaupots, ovrws avdyn Kal TO TéAos 
exPaivew e€ abt@v. ypi) dé Tovs pev ed mpar- 
TOVTAS Tis elpnvns emuBuprety: ev TavTy yap TH 
Kataotace. tAetoTov adv Tis ypovoyv Ta TmapdovTa 
Suapuddgevev” Tovs O€ dvoTuxobvTas TO Troe pep 
Mpooexew Tov vodv: ek yap Tis Tapaxfs Kal THs 
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at all other times have been in our power, now assert 
their right to dictate to us. 

Seeing, then, that such great reversals have taken 
place, he is a very foolish person who thinks that 
they will fail to occur in our case; nay, we must 
endure for the present and be of good courage with 
regard to the future, knowing that states repair such 
disasters by the aid of good government and experi- 
ence in warfare; and on this point no one would 
dare contradict me when I say that we have greater 
experience in military matters than any other people, 
and that government as it ought to be exists among 
us alone. With these two advantages on our side, 
we cannot fail to prove more successful in our under- 
takings than those who have paid but slight attention 
to either government or war. 

There are those who condemn war and dwell on 
its precariousness, employing many other proofs, 
but particularly our own experiences, and express 
surprise that men should see fit to rely on an 
expedient so difficult and hazardous. 

But I know of many who through war have acquired 
great prosperity, and many who have been robbed 
of all they possessed through keeping the peace ; 
for nothing of this kind is in itself absolutely either 
good or bad, but rather it is the use we make of 
circumstances and opportunities which in either 
case must determine the result. Those who are 
prosperous should set their hearts on peace, for in 
a state of peace they can preserve their present 
condition for the greatest length of time; those, 
however, who are unfortunate should give their 
minds to war, for out of the confusion and innovation 
resulting from it they can more quickly secure a 
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a 
kawvoupyias Oarrov ay peraBodhs eis a 
Tpets deBouKa py Tavavria Ripe tae 
OTE [LEV MAGE ef Hv eae Tpupar, x 93 3 Set 
Lous ezrovovpeba, TOO d€ovTOs, emrevdy) 8° els ave y- 
Kynv Kaléorapev wore Kwduvevery, ee em 
Oupotwev Kal Tepe daopareias BovAcvope a. KalToL 
xp7) Tovs BovAopevous éAcubepous clvas Tas pev €K 
Tov emitaypatwv ovvOyKas pedyew ws Eeyyvs 
dovAeias ovaas, zrovetabar dé Tas duahAayds, orav 
i) TepuyevovTa TOV exOpav x 7 Ovvapuy ral 
atTav e€iawowow TH TOV ToAcuiwv: Ws TOLAVTAY 
EKAOTOL THY ElpHvnV efovow, olav ep av Tov 
TOAELOV TOLNOWVTAL THV Karahvow. Rk ts 
*Qv evOvprovjévovs xp) pe) TMpomeTOs VpGs av- 
Tovs €uParetv eis aiaxpas opodoytas, pdé pabuj.o- 
TEpOV brrep Tis mar pidos 7) TOv dAAcwv pavivat Bov 
evopevovs. avayuvnobnte dé mpos vas \avTous 
ort Tov TapeADdvTa xpdvov, et moAvopKoupery TWt 
TOV TOAEwWY TOV cvppaxidwy ets }ovos. Aake au 
poviwy BonOyoeev, tro mavtTwv ay coporoyetro 
mapa TooTov yevéobar TH cwrnpiav avrois. Kat 
Tovs prev mAciotovs TV ToLovTWwY dvdpGv mapa 
Tov mpeofuTépwv av Tis GkovGELEV, TOUS } ovopia- 
aTotatous é€xyw Kayw SdvedGetv. [Leddperos prev 
yap els Xiov elomAevoas tiv moAw adray du- 
éawae: Boacidas 8 eis ’Apdizodw eiceAOadv, dAtyous 
TEpl avdTOV TOV TOALOpKOUpLEevWY GuVTAaedpLEVOS, TOA- 
Aods dvras Tovs ToAopKobvras éviknoe paxdpevos’ 


* Harmost of Chios in 412 8.c., who was successful against 
the Athenians for a time, but was defeated and slain in 
412 gc. See Thucyd. viii. 55. 3. 
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change in their fortunes. But we, I fear, will be 
seen to have pursued exactly the opposite course ; 
for when we might have lived at ease, we made 
more wars than were necessary, but now, when we 
have no choice but to risk battle, we desire tran- 
quillity and deliberate about our own security. 
And yet those who wish to be free ought to shun 
a peace whose terms are dictated by the enemy as 
being not far removed from slavery, and should make 
treaties only when they have defeated their adver- 
saries, or when they have made their forces equal 
to those of the enemy ; for the kind of peace which 
each side will obtain will be decided by the manner 
in which they conclude the war. 

Bearing these facts in mind, you must not rashly 
commit yourselves to shameful terms, nor let it 
appear that you are more remiss in your delibera- 
tions about your country than about the rest of the 
world. Let me recall to your minds that formerly, 
if a single Lacedaemonian gave aid to one of our 
allied cities when it was pressed by siege, all men 
would concede that its deliverance was due to 
him. Now the older among you could name the 
greater number of these men, but I, too, can recount 
the most illustrious of them: Pedaritus,® sailing to 
Chios, saved that city ; Brasidas entered Amphi- 
polis and, having rallied about him a few of those 
who were under siege, defeated the besiegers ® 
in battle in spite of their numbers; Gylippus, by 

» Brasidas entered Amphipolis in 422 B.c., and in command 
of 150 hoplites sallied out against Cleon, the Athenian general. 
The greater part of the besieged forces was commanded by 
Clearidas. Brasidas lost his life in the engagement which 


followed, and became after his death a local hero at Amphi- 
polis. See Thucyd. v. 8-11. 
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Dudumos dé Lvpakostots BonOjoas ov povov 
éxelvous Sudswoev, adAa Kal THY Ovvapwy TH 
Kpatoboay att@v Kal KaTa yhv Kal Kata OadatTav 
ATACaY aixpddwrov eAaBev. 

54 Katrov Os ovK a.tox pov TOTE [eV EKAOTOV HULOV 
iicavov civ tas aAdotptas mdAets Svapuddrrew, 
vuvt O€ mavTas pnde mretpa.oFau TH TPETEpav 
avTav SvacwCew ; Kal THY eV Edperany Kal TH 
"Aciay peoriy TeTIOUNKEVaL Tporra.tey bmep Tov 
adAAwv moAcuobvras, vmep O€ Tis mar pidos OUTW 
pavepOs vBpilouevns pnde play pany agtav 

55 Aoyou patveobar Hepaxnevous ; aA’ ETEpAs pev 
TrO)eus bmép THs TETE PAS. apxijs Tas eaxaras 
Uropetvat mroAvopKias, avrovs &° nas, barep Too 
pndev avayxacOjvar mapa TO dStkatov trovety, nde 
puKpav oleobar deiv treveyKety KaxoTraberav, aAAa 
Cevyn pev inmwv adndayovvtwy étt Kal viv opa- 
cba TpepovtTas, WoTrEp dé Tovs els TAS dewvoTaTas 
avdyKas apuy{Levous Kal Tov Kal? népav evdects 
ovras, ovTw movetabar THY etpnvny ; 

56 “O oe Trayr ev oxeTuraror, el prorrovaTarot 
doKkobrtes elvat TaV ‘EM gjvev pabvuorepov TOV 
aiwy Povrevoopeba mepl ToUTwV. Tivas yap taper, 
Ov Kal moujoacbau jvetav aévov é€oTw, olrwes dmag 
nTTnUEevtes Kal pas eloBodrs yevouerns ovTws 
avdvdpus wpohoynoar mavra Ta TpooTaTTopLEva. 
Tocew; TOs S dv ot tovodtor moAdv ypovov 


* In the memorable Sicilian expedition of 414 B.c. Gylippus 
defeated the Athenian general Nicias and took his entire 
forces captive. 

’ That is, since the battle of Leuctra. In addition to 
others mentioned above, Agesilaus, father of Archidamus, 
had won many victories in Asia Minor (396-394 B.c.). 
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bringing aid to the Syracusans, not only saved them 
from destruction, but also captured the entire 
armament of the enemy, which dominated them both 
by land and by sea.? 

And yet is it not shameful that in those days single 
men among us were strong enough to protect the 
cities of others, but now all of us together are not 
able, nor do we attempt, to save our own city? Is 
it not shameful that, when we fought for others, we 
filled Europe and Asia with trophies, but now, when 
our own country is so openly outraged, we cannot 
show that we have fought in her behalf a single 
battle worthy of note ?® Is it not shameful, finally, 
that other cities have endured the last extremities 
of siege to preserve our empire,’ while we ourselves 
see no reason why we should bear even slight hard- 
ships to prevent our being forced to do anything 
contrary to our just rights, but are to be seen even 
at this moment feeding teams of ravenous horses,é 
although, like men reduced to the direst extremities 
and in want of their daily bread, we sue for peace in 
this fashion ? 

But it would be of all things the most outrageous 
if we who are accounted the most energetic of the 
Hellenes should be more slack than the rest in our 
deliberations upon this question. What people do 
we know, worth mentioning at all, who after a single 
defeat and a single invasion of their country have 
in so cowardly a fashion agreed to do everything 
demanded of them? How could such men hold out 

¢ For example, Thespiae. See Xenophon, fell. vi. 3. 
For other examples see Pausanias ix. 14, and Diodorus 
xv. 57 and 69. 


@ Horses were kept for racing, and were regarded as an 
expensive luxury. 
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57 OvoTvxobvTEs dvTapKecevay 5 tis 5 ovK av errr ea) 
gevev mye, et Meconviwy bmep TAUTHS THs x@pas 
clkoow ETN TodopKnbevtov nets ovrw TAXEWS 
KATO ovvOnKas avrTis dmoorainey, Kal pnde TOV 
Tmpoyovav punobeinuer, aad iy EKELVOL pera moh 

[128] Ady mévev Kat KWoUvwY eKTHOAYTO, TaUTYV Nets 
b10 Adywv mevoUevres amroPaAounev ; 

58 “Oy ovdev Evol ppovricartes, GgAAa maoas Tas 
aicxvvas _vmepioorres, Towabro, ovpBovAcdovow 
opr, e€ wv Els oveldq THY moAw KaTaoT}GovoW. 
ovTw dé mpobvpws emdyouow buds mpos TO Tapa- 
dobvat Meconyny, WOTE Kal duefeADety eToAunoay 
THY TE THS ToAcws aobéveray Kat THY TOV Trohepitcov 
OvvapLu, Kal KeAevovow damoKxpivacbat tovs evay- 
Tiovpevous avTois, mo0ev PBorberav TPO ie 
ngew dvaxeAcvoueta ToAcpetv. 

59 °Eyw de peylorny NVOUpLAL CULLLax tay civ Kal 
Be aLoT ar ay TO Ta dikala Tpatrew (<txos yap Kal 
THY TOV Gedy evvotav yeveobar weTa TOUTWY, eimrep 
Ypt) epi TOV peMovraw Texpatpecbat Tots “on 
yeyernpLevots) mpos d€ TavTn TO Kahds moX- 
Tevec0ar Kal owdpdvws CHv Kat HEX pL Oavarou' 
paxeoOa Tots mrohep.tots eOérew Kal pndev OUTW 
dewvov vopilew ws 0 KaKk@s aKkovew vm0 TOV 
Today a paNov Hpy 7 Tots aAAotus avOpusrots 

60 Umdpxel. pe? dv éyw ord dy 7j0vov mrohepotny 7 7 
pera moAAdv pepe: oida yap Kal Tovs mpwTous 
nav eis TadTnv Iv xdpav adixopévovs od TO 
TAnGeL TOV Ny TEpuyevopevous, aAAa Tals ape- 

' wéxpe Oavdrov vulg.: om. I. 


re the first Messenian war, 743-724 p.c. Pausanias 
iv. d 
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against a long season of misfortune ? Who would 
not censure us if, while the Messenians withstood 
siege for twenty years in order to retain Messene,* 
we should so quickly withdraw from it under a 
treaty and should take no thought of our forefathers, 
but should allow ourselves to be persuaded by words 
to throw away this territory which they acquired 
by dint of struggles and wars? 

There are those, however, who care for none of 
these things, but, overlooking all considerations of 
shame, counsel you to follow a course which will bring 
disgrace upon the state. And so anxious are they to 
persuade you to give up Messene that they have 
dared to dwell on the weakness of Sparta and the 
strength of the enemy, and now they challenge us 
who oppose them to say from what quarter we expect 
reinforcements to come, seeing that we exhort you 
to make war. 

For my part, I consider that the strongest and 
surest ally we can have is just dealing, for it is 
probable that the favour of the gods will be with 
those who deal justly—that is, if we may judge the 
future by the past ; and in addition to this ally are 
good government and sober habits of life, and a willing- 
ness to battle to the death against the enemy, and 
the conviction that nothing is so much to be dreaded 
as the reproaches of our fellow-citizens—qualities 
which we possess in larger measure than any other 
people in existence. With these allies I would far 
rather go to war than with multitudes of soldiers, 
for I know that those of our people who first came 
to this country did not prevail over their adversaries 
through numbers, but through the virtues which I 
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A A A: , 4 > > ” 
tals Tats bm ewod mpoeipnpevats. wort odK afvov 
A ~ ; 7 \ 
Sua todto foBeicbar Tovds mroAepiovs, ote ToAAoL 
5) A a Stes > / 
Tuyxavovow ovtes, GAAA TOAD pwaAAov Em ExeELVOLS 
A A lan ‘ b) \ 74 
Oappeiv, drav opadpev yuds pev avTovs ovTws 
3 / \ \ ¢ Foe TAA 
evnvoxotas Tas aupdopas ws ovdeves adAdAot 
A \ A > 7 
61 TWITOTE, Kal TOls TE VOMOLsS Kal Tots EmMmTYHOEU- 
e > ~ id 
pacw éppevovtas ois €€ apyfs KaTeoTnodpela, 
/ / 
Tovs O€ pndoe Tas evTUXLas Pepe Svvapevous, 
\ 
aAAa SiaTeTapaypevous, Kal TOs pev TAS GUpL- 
\ > / 
payloas mroAcus KataAauBavovtas, Tovs dé TavavTia 
TouTols mpattovras, dAdous d€ mept ywpas Tots 
¢ , 3 ~ \ de LAA LAA Ar. 
opopots audiaByntobvtas, Tovs de paAAov adAndAots 
“~ iy “~ ~ 24 
Govobvras 7 mpos nuds moAe“odvTas. wate 
/ ~ a 
Javpalw r&v petlw ovppaxytav CytovvtTwv, wv 
¢€ 
ot ToA€pwoe TUYYdvovow e€ajLapTavovTes. 
> \ A a ~ > ~ 
62 He de det Kai mepi tHv eEwlev Bonfe@v evrety, 
e ~ A \ ” \ / > / 
[129] nyotpar zroAAods Ececbat Tovs BovAopévous ETrapv- 
¢ “A > / ~ / 
vew nutv. emiorapar yap mpa@tov pev “A@nvaious, 
> \ \ / ~ 
el Kal pun TavTa pe” Hudv elow, aA’ drep ye 
~ / ~ e ~ B / 
THS TWTNplLas THs NweTépas OTLObY av ToWnooVTas* 
v7 ~ 5) 
emeita TOY aAAwy modewv oT as Opoiws av 
¢ \ ~ Cea ~ A 
UTEep TOV Yuiv ovpdepdvTwMY WoTep TOV adTats 
‘ / Yj 
63 BovAevoopévas: éte 8¢€ Avovdovov tov TUpavvov Kal 


* That is, those of the Theban league. Isocrates is here 
describing Thebes and especially her allies in the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

» See note a, p.352. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 32, says that 
the ‘Thebans and Eleans were no less pleased at the defeat of 
their allies, the Arcadians, in the * tearless ” battle of 367 B.c. 
than were the Lacedaemonians. 

° For Athens see Peace 105 and Philip 44. Among the 
states in Peloponnesus, Phlius, Heraea, and Orchomenus 
in Arcadia were still true to Sparta. (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 
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have just set forth. Therefore we ought not to 
stand in fear of our enemies because they are 
many, but should much rather take courage when 
we see that we ourselves have borne up under our 
misfortunes as no other people have ever done, 
and that we still remain faithful to the customs and 
ways of life which we established here in the very 
beginning, while the rest of the Hellenes are not able 
to stand even their good fortune, but have become 
completely demoralized, some of them seizing the 
cities of their allies,* others opposing them in this ; 
some disputing with their neighbours about territory, 
others, again, indulging their envy of one another ? 
rather than making war against us. Therefore I 
wonder at those who look for a stronger ally than is 
found in the blundering of our enemies. 

But if I must also speak of aid from the outside, 
I think that many will be disposed to assist us.° For 
I know, in the first place, that the Athenians, although 
they may not hold with us in everything, yet if our 
existence were at stake would go to any length to 
save us ; in the second place, that some of the other 
states would consult our interest as if it were their 
very own; again, that the tyrant Dionysius, and the 


2.1, vi. 5. 22, and vi. 5.11.) The reference is to Dionysius 
the younger, who began to reign 367-366 B.c. His father 
had given aid to Sparta on various occasions. See Under- 
hill’s note on Xenophon, Hell. v. 1. 28 (Oxford edition). 
Nectanebos (378-364 B.c.) was king of Egypt at this time. 
Egypt generally supported those who fought against the 
Persians, and now the 'Theban enemies of Sparta were in 
league with Persia. As to the dynasts of Asia see Paneg. 
162 and Philip 103. Probably such powerful rulers as 
Mausolus of Caria, who revolted from Persia in 362 B.c., are 
here meant, as well as the rulers of Cyprus. See Philip 102 
and Paneg. 134, 
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TOV Atyurrioy BaotAéa Kat Tovs dAdous TOUS KATO 
tiv ’Actav duvdoras, Kal? doov EKaOTOL Suvavra, 
mpoOvpus av mptv eTLKOUPHTOVTAS ™pos dé Tov- 
TOUS Kab Tov ‘EMgjvev TOUS Tats odotaus Tpo- 
éyovTas Kat rats ddfars mpwrTevovTas Kal Bedre- 
OTWV Tory aT OV emOupobvras, el Kal paren 
CWWETTH KAW, ddd tats y’ evvoiats je Tpav 
ovTas, ev ois Tmept Tav peAAcvTMVY eikdTwWS av 
peyadas eAmidas EXOULED. 

Ofuae d€ Kal TOV dddov dyAov tov ev Iledo- 
Tmovynaw Kal TOV OFpov, ov oldjueta pdArvora ToAe- 
prety met, mobetv 7300 THY TET Epav erupieAcvaw. 
oddev ‘yap avrots amooraou yeyovev Ov Tpoo- 
eddKynoav, GAN avTi ev THS edevbepias Tobvavrtov 
amoBeBn Kev (amodecavres yap adt@v tovs BeAti- 
oTous Em TOUS Xetptorous Trav TOMTOV yeyovacw), 
avtt d€ THs avTovoulas ets moAAds Kal dewas 
dvopias ELTENTOKAOLW, eiOicpevor S€ Tov adAdov 
xpovov pel? nav edb érépous tévat, viv Tovs 
aAdous opdow ep avTOUS OTPATEVOMEVOUS, Kal 
Tas oTaoels, as emvvdvovTo 7 pOTE POV Tap” 
ETEpots ovoas, viv Tap abrots odtyou bey Kal? 
exdorny TI NLEpaV yeyvopevas, ovtw 5° wpad- 
OLLEvOoU Tats ovppopats elo, wore pndeva dta- 
yva@vat dvvacbae TOUS KAKLOTO mparrovTas avray- 
ovdepla. yep EOTL TOV mohewv GicEpaLos, ovo 7 
TLs OVX OpLdpous EXEL TOS KaK@s TowjoovTas, 
@ote teTpHoba pev Tas xwpas, memopOAabar Sé 


* Those who sympathize with an oligarchy such as the 
Spartan government. oi BéXrearoe is almost technical for 


‘ the aristocratic party,” as ra Bé\rira for an aristocratic 
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king of Egypt, and the various dynasts throughout 
Asia, each so far as he has the power, would willingly 
lend us aid; and, furthermore, that the Hellenes 
who rank first in wealth and stand foremost in 
reputation and who desire the best of governments,* 
even though they have not yet allied themselves 
with us, are with us at least to the extent of wishing 
us well, and that upon them we have good reason 
to rest great hopes for the future. 

Also I think that not only the people of the 
Peloponnesus in general but even the adherents of 
democracy,’ whom we consider to be especially un- 
friendly to us, are already yearning for our protection. 
For by revolting from us they have gained nothing 
of what they anticipated ; on the contrary, they have 
got just the opposite of freedom ; for having slain 
the best of their citizens, they are now in the power 
of the worst ; instead of securing self-government, 
they have been plunged into misgovernment of 
many terrible kinds ; accustomed as they have been 
in the past to march with us against others, they 
now behold the rest taking the field against them- 
selves ; and the war of factions, of whose existence 
in other territories they used to know only by report, 
they now see waged almost every day in their own 
states. They have been so levelled by their mis- 
fortunes that no man can discern who among them 
are the most wretched ; for not one of their states is 
unscathed, not one but has neighbours ready to do 
it injury ; in consequence, their fields have been 
government. Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 2. 6. Such people 
might be expected to form a conspiracy to set up an oligarchy 
favourable to Sparta. 


’ Those in Peloponnesus who are not definitely committed 
to an oligarchic government. 
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ras méAets, dvactdtovs S€ yeyevnoPar Tovs 
olxous tovs idious, dveoTpapbar de Tas moAureias 
Kal KataAdeAvabar Tovs vopous, pel? av oixodvres 
eddarpoveotarot TOV “EdAgjvev joav. ouTw 8 
dmiorws TQ pos opas avTous Kal dvopevas EXOU- 
OW, WOTE paMov TOUS mroXiras 7) Tovs Troeptous 
Sediacu® avTi O€ Tijs ep Teeov Opovolas Kal THs 
map daAdAjrAwv evmroptas els TooaUT AY dyuug tay 
eAnAvbaow, wot ot pev KEKTNMEVOL Tas ovatlas 
MOLOV GV els Ty OdAatrav Ta operep: adr ay 
éxBarovey 7) Tots Sdeopévots eTOpKEvELay, ot dé 
KATASEeGTEPOY TpaTTOVTEs Odd av edpety SeEat- 
To paddov ) TA TOV exovtTwv adereoat Karta- 
Avcavtes 5€ Tas Bvaias emi TOV Bwnadv shartrovaww 
aAAjAous: mAelous d€ dev'yovot viv é€x pds TOAEwWS 
7) mpotepov e& andons tHS IleAoTovynoov. Kat 
TooovTwy amnpiOunuevwv KaKk@v, ToAD mAciw Ta 
TrapaAeAcypeva TOV elpnuevwv eoTiv: ovdev ‘yap 
0 TL TOV Sewav 7 yadeTO@v odk évtab0a ovvdedpa- 
Unkev. Ov ob prev HON peoTol Tuyyavovaw Oovtes, 
ot b€ dia TAX EwV epmrAnoOjoovrat, Kal CntHaovat 
Twa TOV TrapovTev Tmpaypharav evpelv drraayiy. 
ma yap otea” avTovs pevetv emt TOUTOUS” ouTLVvEs 
yap €0 mpaTTovTes azretrov, mas av obrou KOKO 
Talobvres ToNbv Xpovov KapTepycevay 5 wor ov 
povov nv HAXepevor viknowpev, GAN éeav ynovytav 
ExovTes mrepyetvuper, oecd” adtods petaBaddo- 


* The Achaeans (Polybius ii. 38. 6) and the Mantineans 
(Aclian, V.H. ii. 22) were famed for their excellent laws. 

’ Possibly Isocrates may have in mind the massacre at 
C sg in 392 u.c. (Xenophon, Hell. iy. 4. 3), the murder 
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laid waste, their cities sacked, their people driven 
from their homes, their constitutions overturned, and 
the laws abolished under which they were once the 
most fortunate among the Hellenes.* They feel such 
distrust and such hatred of one another that they fear 
their fellow-citizens more than the enemy ; instead 
of preserving the spirit of accord and mutual help- 
fulness which they enjoyed under our rule, they have 
become so unsocial that those who own property had 
rather throw their possessions into the sea than lend 
aid to the needy, while those who are in poorer cir- 
cumstances would less gladly find a treasure than seize 
the possessions of the rich; having ceased sacrificing 
victims at the altars they slaughter one another ? 
there instead; and more people are in exile now 
from a single city than before from the whole of the 
Peloponnesus. But although the miseries which I 
have recounted are so many, those which remain 
unmentioned far outnumber them; for all the 
distress and all the horror in the world have come 
together in this one region. With these miseries 
some states are already replete; others too will 
shortly have their fill, and then they will seek to find 
some relief for the troubles which now beset them. 
For do not imagine that they will continue to 
put up with these conditions ; for how could men 
who grew weary even of prosperity endure for a 
long time the pressure of adversity ? And so not 
only if we fight and conquer, but even if we keep 
quiet and bide our time, you will see them veer 


of certain Achaean suppliants, who took refuge in the 
temple of Heliconian Poseidon (Pausanias vii. 25), or the 
slaughter of 1200 prominent citizens in Argos in 371 B.c. 
(Diodorus xv. 58). Cf. Phil. 52. 
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juevous Kal TH fuerépar ouppLax cay owrnplav 
abrav elvar vouilovras. Tas pev ovv eAmidas exw 
TOLaUTas. 

70 Toootrov om amex TOD Trounaat TL Tov m™poa- 
TATTOMEVWV, WOT EL pndev ylyvoiTo TOUTWY pnde 
Bonbetas pndapoter TUYXAVOLLED, aAAa tav “EAAY- 
vv ol pLev aducotev nas ol Oe Teprop@ev, ot” 
dv ovTw petayvoinv, adda mavTas av TOUS ex 
TOO mrohepov KUWOUVOUS Srropetvayue mpw Trou 
cacbae Tas opodoyias TaUTas. aioxurOeinv yap 
av v7mEp GppoTEepov, eiTe KaTayvoinuev TAY’ Tpo- 
yovev wos. dikes Meoonvious apetdovro THY 
ywpav, elt’ exeivwy opb@s Krnoapevwv Kat 7poc- 
NKOVTMS ucts Tapa TO SiKaLoV GUyXWPHTAYLEV TE 

71 wept adris. TovTwv pev obv odd€TEpov ToLNTEOV, 
oKeTTéov 6 OTws akiws Hudv adTav TroAcEUHCOMEY, 
Kal py Tovs elOvopévous eyKwmpiatew THY ToALW 
ehéyEouev evdeits ovtTas, aAAa ToLlovToUs WUas 
avTOUS TAapAacXnOopMEev, WOTE Soxelv éxeivous €aT- 
TW TOV vTrapxovTwy ElpynKEevat TrEPL NUAV. 

72 Ofna pLev oby ovdev oupBnoecbae SeworeEpov 

[131] Trav viv TOpovTwv, arAd TOUS €xOpovs TOLAUTA 
Bovrevoecbar Kat mpagew, €€ ov _erravop8aaovow 
nds: av 8 dpa pevodApev TOV eArridenv Kat 
mavraxobev e€eipywpueba Kat pnde THY ToAw ETL 
duvaueBa dvaduddrrew, XaAcra, pLev eoTw a pea 
Aeyew, opis d° ovK éKvjow mappnodacacba Tept 
avTa@v. Kal yap eSayyeAD frat Tots “EM ot KaA- 
Atw Tabr’ EoTl, Kal paAAov apportovra TOUS 


NLETEpots eesicntaisty: @V evlol TiveEs npety ovpL~ 
ovAcvovow. 
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round and come to regard alliance with us as their only 
safety. Such, then, are the hopes which I entertain. 

However, so far am I from complying with the 
enemy's demands that, if none of these hopes should 
be realized and we should fail to obtain help from 
any quarter, but on the contrary some of the Hellenes 
should wrong us and the rest should look on with 
indifference—even so I should not alter my opinion ; 
but I would undergo all the hazards which spring 
from war before I would agree to these terms. For 
I should be equally chagrined in either case—if we 
charged our forefathers with having deprived the 
Messenians of their land unjustly, or if, although 
insisting that they acquired it rightly and honour- 
ably, we made any concession regarding this territory 
contrary to our just rights. Nay, we must follow 
neither course, but must consider how we may carry 
on the war in a manner worthy of Spartans, and 
not prove those who are wont to eulogize our state 
to be liars, but so acquit ourselves that they shall 
seem to have told less than the truth about us. 

Now I certainly believe that nothing worse will 
befall us in the future than what we endure at 
present, but that, on the contrary, our enemies will 
plan and act in such a way that they themselves 
will right our fortunes ; but if we should after all 
be disappointed in our hopes, and should find our- 
selves hemmed in on every side and be no longer 
able to hold our city, then, hard as may be the step 
which I am about to propose, yet I shall not hesitate 
to proclaim it boldly ; for that which I shall propose 
to you is anobler course to be heralded abroad among 
the Hellenes, and more in keeping with our own 
pride, than that which is urged by some among you. 
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; mie / \ e / 
Onl yap xpivac tovs pev yoveas Tous NMETE- 
~ a \ \ a 
pous avT@v Kal tovs maidas Kal Tas yuvatkas 
\ \ y+ \ EA 9 ~ / > / 

Kat Tov OxAov TOV GAAoV ex THs TOAcCwWS EKTrEppaL, 
\ \ 9 ’ 1 \ PA: , \ 
Tovs pev els LukeAlav,’ rods 6° ets Kupyvnv, tovs 

> 
5° els tiv qrreipov (dopevor 6° adtods amavTes 
fey / \ / a \ A + 
otro: Sé€ovrar Kal ywpa modAAW Kal tats aAdats 
A > 
Tais wept tov Biov edzopiats, of ev XapW azro- 
duddvtes WV ed meTOVvOacw, ot dé KoptetofaL mpoo- 


74 Soxa@vres Gv av mpoimapEwow), trodePOevras de 


food 


Or 


6 


tovs BovAopevous Kal duvapévous Kivdvvevew THIS 
pLev TOAEWS adeicbar Kal TOV aAAwY KTNLATWV, 
mAjv dca av olol 7 @pev areveyKacbar pel 
nov avtav, katadaBovras dé xywpiov, 6 TL av 
éxupwTtatov 7 Kal mpos Tov moAELov ovppopw- 
TatTov, dyew Kal dépew tovs moAeuious Kal KaTa 
yav Kat kata Oararrav, ews av mavowvrar TOV 
nueTepwv apdioByntobvtes. Kal tadr éav ToAuy- 
cwLEV Kal 7) KaTOKVHOWpEV, deabe TOvS Viv Eemt- 
TaTTOVTAS iKEeTEVOVTAS Kal Seopevovs Hu@v Mecor- 
vyv anodaBety Kat moujoacbar THY elpHynv. 

Iloia yap adv tOv roAcwv tev ev [leAoTovvyow 
Tovobrov ToAcphov bropetverev, ofov etkds yeveabar 
Bovdnbévrwy nydv; tives 8 odk av éxmAayetev 
Kat deicatey oTpatomedov cuvicTdpevov ToLatTa 
ev dvatrempaypevov, Suxaiws S€ Tots aitlous ToOv- 
TWY WpyLoLEevov, aTrovevonuevws Sé mpds TO CHv 
dvakelevov, Kal TH pev oxodjvy dyew Kal pde 

* els ZikeNlay Mss.: els DikeNav cal "Iradiav Wolf from 
Dionysius, Isocr. 9. 
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For I declare that we must send our parents and 
our wives and children and the mass of the people 
away from Sparta, some to Sicily, some to Cyrene, 
others to the mainland of Asia,“ where the inhabit- 
ants will all gladly welcome them with gifts of ample 
lands and of the other means of livelihood as well, 
partly in gratitude for favours which they have 
received and partly in expectation of the return 
of favours which they first bestow. Those of us, 
on the other hand, who are willing and able to fight 
must remain behind, abandon the city and all our 
possessions except what we can carry with us, and 
having seized some stronghold which will be the 
most secure and the. most advantageous for carry- 
ing on the war, harry and plunder our enemies both 
by land and by sea until they cease from laying 
claim to what is ours. If we have the courage for 
such a course and never falter in it, you will see 
those who now issue commands imploring and be- 
seeching us to take back Messene and make peace. 

For what state in the Peloponnesus could with- 
stand a war such as would in all likelihood be waged 
if we so willed ? What people would not be stricken 
with dismay and terror at the assembling of an 
army which had carried out such measures, which 
had been roused to just wrath against those who 
had driven it to these extremes, and which had been 
rendered desperate and reckless of life—an army 
which, in its freedom from ordinary cares and in 

4 Greek emigration from the home country was commonly 
towards the far west (Sicily), the east (coast of Asia Minor), 
or the south (Cyrene). Moreover, Dionysius the tyrant of 
Syracuse and the ‘‘ dynasts ” in Asia were friendly to the 
Spartans (see § 63), and Cyrene was a Spartan settlement 
(see Phil. 5). 
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A a + / av 7 \ / aA 
mept ev dAdo diatpiBew 1 epi Tov mrdAEpoVv Tots 
A aA 3 5 aw 
EeviKots oTpaTevpaow wpowwmevov, Tats 6 apeTats 
Kal Tots émiTNdevpLace ToLobToV olov e€ amavTwv 
=) / 7. \ a“ / ” \ ~ 
avOpumuv ovdets cL ouvrdgetev, eTt O€ pede pd. 
moXureia TETAY EV) XPapevor, aAAa Oupavrciv Kal 
a 

mravaobat Kara THY Ywpav Ovvapevov KaL padios 
peev Opopov ois av BovAnra yuyvopevov, Tovs Oe 
TOTOUS aTrAaVTAs TOUS pos TOV mrohepov cup 


7 pépovTas TaTptoas eivae vopiCov ; eyo) bev yap 


78 


79 


oiuar Tv Adywv jovov pyevrav TOUTWY KaL 
OvaomapevTay els TOUS "EM qvas ets ody 
TAPAXHV KataoTHcecOau Tovs €xUpovs POV, ETL 
de paddov, iy KaL TeAos emuletvat TovToUs dvary- 
Kacb@mev. tia yap olnbOyev adrtodvs yvapnv 
e€ew, OTav avrol pev Kak@s Tacxwouw, Huds dé 
pendev SUvwrTat Trovetv; Kal TAS ev avTaY TOAEts 
iowow els modAopKiav Kabeornkvias, THY 8 
LET EPAV ovTw Sveckevacperyy WOTE PNKETL TH 
ouppopa TavTn mepuTecely ; ETL de THY TOV 
cwpdtov Tpopry pty _pev padiav ovoav €K TE 
TOV Srrapxovrwy Kal TOV €K Tob mrohepLov yeyvo- 
pevv, avtots de yaXemnv dia TO fun TadTOV elvat 
oTpatomedov Te ToLobTov Sioikety Kal Tovs dxAoUs 
Tovs ev tats moAcou dtatpédew; 6 S€ mavTwy 
adAyioTtov €kelvols, OTav TOUS peVv TLETEepous 
oikeious ev troAXats edroptats muvOdvwvra. yeyevn- 
pevovs, TOUS O° abray op@ow Kal? exdorny THY 
TPE pav TOV avayKaiwy evdeets ovras, Kal nd 
ETLKOUPH GAL OvvaVTaL Tots Kasots TOUTOLS, aAd’ 
epyalopevor jev THY Yopav Ta oméppatra m™poo- 
amoAwou, apyov | d€ TEplop@vTes pundeva xXpovov 
/ 
avrapKely otol T Wow. 
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having no other duty but that of war, would resemble 
a mercenary force, but in point of native valour 
and of disciplined habits would be like no army 
that could be levied in all the world—an army, 
moreover, which would have no fixed government, 
but would be able to bivouac in the open fields and 
to range the country at will, readily making itself 
neighbour to any people at its pleasure, and regard- 
ing every place which offered advantages for waging 
war as its fatherland? For my part, I believe that 
if this proposal were merely put in words and 
scattered broadcast among the Hellenes, our enemies 
would be thrown into utter confusion; and still 
more would this be so if we were put to the necessity 
of carrying it into effect. For what must we sup- 
pose their feelings will be when they themselves 
suffer injury, but are powerless to inflict injury upon 
us ; when they see their own cities reduced to a state 
of siege, while we shall have taken such measures 
that our own city cannot henceforth experience 
a like calamity; and when, furthermore, they per- 
ceive that it is easy for us to procure food both from 
our existing stores and from the spoils of war, but 
difficult for them, inasmuch as it is one thing to 
provide for an army such as ours and another to 
feed the crowds in cities? But bitterest of all will 
it be for them when they learn that the members 
of our households have all along been living in 
comfort and plenty, whereas they will see their own 
people destitute every day of the necessities of life, 
and will not be able even to alleviate their distress, 
but if they till the soil, they will lose both crop and 
seed, and if they allow it to lie unworked, they will 
be unable to hold out any time at all. 
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> \ A 
AAAad yap tows abpovobévres Kal Kowov TroLn- 
: \ / 
cd.evoe oTpatomedov mapaKoAovbijaovor, Kal KwWAV- 
A ~ A \ / \ 
Govow nuds KaK@s moety avtovs. Kat TL av 
~ ~ \ 
evéaiela padddAov 7 AaBetv mAnoidlovtas Kat 
/ 
TAapaTeTaypevous Kal Tept Tas avTas Svaxwplas 
A / 
qty avTvoTpatomedevovtas avOpwmouvs aTaKTous 
Kat puuyddas Kat troAAots dpxovot xpwevous; 
> \ \ nn ~ / / > \ 
ovdevy yap av moAAs mpaypateias Senoeev, adda 
5) A / 
Tayews av avtovs e€avayKdoatmev ev Tots MLETE- 
A A ~ \ 
pots Katpots adda py Tots adTHv moujoacbar Tovs 
KwOUVOUS. 
> / > nv \ \ / ~ e / > 
EAizou 5° av tO Aowrov pépos THS Hepas, Eb 
A / \ > / J 3 / 
Tas AeoveEias Tas éaopevas A€yew émuxetpn- 
cayev. exelvo 0 ovv maat davepov, 6Tt TOV 
¢ / Z, > A / ~ / 
EAAjvev dvevryvoyapyev 0} TH peyeler THs wdXews 
> \ ~ / ~ 3 / > > ¢ \ 
ovde TH ARIE THV avOpwmwv, aA ote THY 
/ / 
moNTElav Opolav KaTeoTyGapEba oTpaToTrédW Ka- 
~ \ lal a 
ABs Swortxovpevw Kat mevlapyetv €Oédovte Tots 
apxovow. Hv ovv etAuKpwes TodTO ToWjowpmev, O 
/ a 4 
pynoapevors uty ovvyveyKev, o¥K GOdyAoV OTL 
~ / > 
padiws Tay ToAEniwv emiKpaTHoomer. 
] \ ~ 
"lopev d€ Kal Tovs OLKLOTAS TaUTYHOL THs moAEwS 
YevojLevous, OTL pLKpOV fev OTpaTorredoV Els TV 
HlerXomévynoov etonAGov éyovtes, moAA@v dé Kat 
peydAwy modewv expatyoav. Kadov odv pipy- 


A / \ / >) \ \ >] A 
cacbat Tovs mpoyovous, Kal maAw ézi THY apxXnv 
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But perhaps, you will object, they will join forces 
and with their united armies will follow us up and 
prevent us from doing them harm. Yet what better 
thing could we wish than to find close at hand, 
drawn up in line of battle and encamped against us 
face to face on the same difficult ground, an un- 
disciplined and motley rabble, serving under many 
leaders? For there would be need of no great 
effort on our part ; no, we should quickly force them 
to give battle, choosing the moment propitious for 
ourselves and not for them. 

But the remainder of the day would fail me if I 
undertook to set forth the advantages we should 
gain by such a course. This much, at any rate, is 
clear to all—that we have been superior to all the 
Hellenes, not because of the size of our city or the 
number of its inhabitants,? but because the govern- 
ment which we have established is like a military 
camp, well administered and rendering willing obedi- 
ence to its officers.2 If, then, we shall create in reality 
that which it has profited us to imitate, there can 
be no doubt that we shall easily overcome our foes. 

We know, moreover, that those who became the 
founders of this city entered the Peloponnesus with 
but a small army and yet made themselves masters 
of many powerful states.’ It were fitting, then, to 
imitate our forefathers and, by retracing our steps, 


4 Sparta was about six miles in circumference. ‘The 
number of pure Spartan inhabitants never exceeded 10,000. 

’ The whole life of a Spartan youth was supervised by 
military officers of one sort or another. ‘Those over twenty 
years of age ate at a common table, or military mess. War 
was the first and only duty oe Spartan citizen, and obedience 
more important even than life. 

¢ For udipies of Corinth, Sicyon, and Megara. a 
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emraveNOovras, emelo7) TmpooeTmTatkapev, mreipabHvar 
Tas Tyas Kal Tas Suvaoreias avadaPetv, as mpo- 

83 Tepov eTvyydvomev exovTes. TavTwv 8 av Sewo- 
TATOV Toujoayev, ef ovverddtes “AOnvaiors ex- 
Airotot Thy abtTav ywpav brép THs TOV “EAAjvwv 
edevdepias, nets pd dmep THS HueTEepas avTav 
cwrnpias apecbat THs moAews ToAunoauper, aAAa 
deov UGS Tapadery pa TOV TOLOVTWV Epywv Tots 
aAAots mapéxewv, pode ppnoacbar Tas ekelWwwv 

84 mpa€ets eVeAjoamer. ere d€ ToUTOU KaTaye- 
Aaororepor, et Dwxaets prev devyovtes THV Baor- 
héws Tob pLeyaAov deomorelay, exAumovtes TH 
"Aciav eis Macoadlav am@Knoay, Tpets 6° ‘ets 
TOOGOUTOV Huxpowpuxtas eADouprev WOTE Ta mpooray- 
para. ToUTwY Diropeivar, Mv apxYovTes amravTa TOV 
Xx povov OuereAeoapev. 

85 Xp7) dé py) mepl THY NLEpav TavTHY Tats puxats 
dvarpiBew, ev i] dEnoEL Xwpicew TOUS olicevordous 
ad’ Tpav avTov, aA’ én’ éxeivous Ttods ypovous 
apopar, ev ols TEpLyEVOMEVOL TOV ex9pav avopB - 
copev prev THY TOAW, KopLovpEeba S5é TOods HueTE- 
povs avTa@v, emodeEdpuela S5é€ mdow ore viv pev 
adtkws SedvoTuynKapev, TOV d€ mapeAPovTa Xpovov 

86 Oucatws TOV aMov mA€ov EXEL n&voopev. exet 
8 ovUTwSs* eyo TOUTOUS cipnKa Tovs Adyous, ovx 
ws d€ov nuds On tTadta mpatTew, ovd ws 
ovdeutas aAAns éevovons ev Tots Tpayymac. ow- 
Tnptas, adAa Bovdrdpevos buav mpotpéepacbat Tas 


« Cf. Paneg. 96. 
» The first party of Phocaeans left Asia about 524 B.c. 
Besieged by Harpalus, they swore that never would they 
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now that we have stumbled in our course, try to 
win back the honours and the dominions which were 
formerly ours. But, monstrous above all things 
would be our conduct if, knowing well that the 
Athenians abandoned their country to preserve the 
freedom of the Hellenes,* we should lack the courage 
to give up our city even to preserve our own lives, 
and should refuse, when it behoves us to set the 
example for others in such deeds, even to imitate 
the conduct of the Athenians. Even more should 
we deserve the ridicule of men if, having before us 
the example of the Phocaeans who, to escape the 
tyranny of the Great King, left Asia and founded 
a new settlement at Massilia,? we should sink into 
such abjectness of spirit as to submit to the dictates 
of those whose masters we have always been through- 
out our history. 

But we must not let our minds dwell on the day 
when we shall have to send away from us those 
who are nearest and dearest to us; no, we must 
at once begin to look forward to that good time 
when, victorious over our foes, we shall restore our 
city, bring back our own people, and prove to the 
world that while we now have experienced reverses 
unjustly, in times past we justly claimed precedence 
over all others. This, then, is how matters stand : 
I have made this proposal, not with the thought 
that we must put it into effect forthwith, nor that 
there is in our circumstances no other means of 
deliverance, but because I wish to urge your minds 


ir ci i j i st into 
return to their city until the iron which they had cas 
the sea should ee and float on the water. See Horace, 
Epode xvi., and Herodotus i. 165. A second group came to 
Marseilles later. See Pausanias x. 8. 4. on 
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Meoojvys toujoac8at ovvOykas otas KeAevovow 
meas. 

Odvy ottw & av mpoftuws émi tov modepov 
buds mwapexdArouv, ef pr Thy elpyvnv éewpwv €€ 
adv pev eyw Aé€yw Kadjnv Kai BeBatav yevnooperny, 
e€ wy d evol tives avpBovAcvovow, od fovov 
aloxpav é€souevyv, add’ ovdé ypovov ovdéva Tapa- 
pevotoav. Hv yap Tapakatotktowp<ela Tovs Kikw- 
Tas Kat THY TOAW TAavTHY Tepuldwpev avg etoar, 
Tis odK oldev OTL TaVvTA TOV Biov év Tapaxats Kal 
Kwodvvois SiateAobpev dvtes; Wal? ob rept a 
oparetas Ovaheyouevor Achnbaow avTous THY pev 
ElpyvyV odtyas TPE pas mpy qovobvTes, Tov de 
mOAEpov ets dmavra TOV Xpovov KaTaoKevdalovres. 

“Hdews 8° av adr av mudoiuny, biép Tivwy ovov- 
Tal XpHva uUaxXomevous 7Uas dmobynaKew ovx 
oray ot TroNepLLoL mpoorarrwat Tt Tapa 70 Suicawov 
Kal THS YWpas amroTéuvwyTat Kal TOUS olKETAasS 
eXevbepGot; Kal tTovTovs péev KatouKilwow «is 
TavTnV nv nutty ot matépes KartéAuov, Huds de 
p7) ovov TOV OvTwY amooTep@ow, GAAa Kal TpOs 
tots dAXows Kakots els oveidn Kablotdow; eyw 
fev yap vmép TovTwY od povov mdoAeuov adda Kat 
dvyas Kat Gavdrous olopat mpoonKew yytv vr0- 
plevewv* 7oAd yap Kpetttrov év tats dd€ats ais 
€xouev teAcvTHoa Tov Biov wadrdov 7) CHv ev Tats 
atysiats, as Anbopela momoavtes a mpooTat- 
Tovow nutty. et de’ det pndev vtrooretAduevov 
el7elv, ALpEeTWTEpOY uty eoTW avaoTaTots yevedbat 

. 1 ef dé vulg.: Guws & ef T. 
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to the conviction that we must endure, not only 
_ these, but even much worse misfortunes before con- 
ceding such terms regarding Messene as are being 
urged upon us. 

I should not so earnestly exhort you to carry on 
the war if I did not see that the peace resulting from 
my proposals will be honourable and enduring, while 
that which would result from the counsel of certain 
men among you will not only be disgraceful, but 
will last no time at all. For if we permit the Helots 
to settle on our borders and allow Messene to 
flourish undisturbed, who does not know that we 
shall be involved in constant turmoils and dangers 
all our lives? Therefore, those who talk about 
“security are blind to the fact that they 
are providing us with peace for a few days only, 
while contriving a state of war which will never 
end. 

I should like to ask these men in what cause 
they think we ought to fight and die. Is it not 
cause enough when the enemy make demands that 
are contrary to justice, when they cut off a portion 
of our territory, when they free our slaves and settle 
them in the land which our fathers bequeathed to 
us, yes, and not only rob us of our possessions but 
in addition to all our other miseries involve us in 
disgrace? For my part, I think that in such a 
cause as this we ought to endure, not only war, but 
even exile and death; for it is far better to end 
our lives in the possession of the high reputation 
which we now enjoy than to go on living with the 
infamy which we shall bring upon ourselves if we 
do what we are commanded to do. In a word, if 
I may speak without reserve, it is preferable for us 
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udrArdov 7 KatayeAdoTols bro THY EexOpHv. Tovs 
yap ev afwwpacr Kat dpovnpace tyAtKovTOLS 
BeBuwKkdtas dvotv det Odrepov, 7 mpwrevew ev 
tots “EAAnow, 1 mavTdtacw avynphatar, pndoev 
Tatrewov dvatpagauevovs aAAa Kadjv thy TEedev- 
THY TOU Biov TOLNOG{LEVOUS. 

“A xp7) dvahoytoapevous pa) prrowuxetv, pnd? 
emaxodovdety Tats TOV ouppaywv yrapas, Ov 
ynyeto0at mpotepov névotpev, add” adtovs oKepa- 
pevouvs eAé€obar pur) TO TovUTOLs padotov, ard’ 6 
mpémov eotar TH Aakedatpove Kat Tots mempay- 
pevoits yptv. mept yap Tav ad’Tav oby dpotws 
dmaou BovAevtéov, adAdN’ ws av €& apyns Eexaorou 
Tob Biov rowjowvrar tiv b7dbecw. *Emtdaupiots 
prev yap Kat KopwAtois Kat DAvactors ovdeis av 
emimAnéevev, ef pendevos aAAov dpovrilovey 7» TOO 
dtayevéoOar Kat mrepitrounoat odds adrovs: Aake- 
Saysoviovs 5° ody oldvT’ éotiv éx TravTos TpdTrov 
Cyretv THv owryptav, aA’ av 7) Tpoon TO KaAds 
TH owleobat, Tov Oavarov uty per evdo€klas 
aipetéov e€oTl. Tots yap apeTns audvoBytodaww 
bmep ovdevos OUTW omovoacTEor, ws ovmep Tob 


92 pudev alaypov pavivac TpaTTOvTas. €lot So at 


TOV mrohewy KAKLOL Kkatapavets ovx ATTOV ev Tots 
TovovTois PovAevpacw 7 Tots ev TH ToAduw Kw- 
dvvots. TOV pev yap EKEl yuyvopLev@v TO TA€taTOV 
}€pos TH TUX [LETEOTL, TO 5° ev0dde yroatev 
avris THs Svavolas onpetov corw. wot” djmoiws 
npiv diAovikytéov eotw tréep Tov evOade y- 
piobncopevwv, wWoTep vrep TOV ev Tots drrAots 
> / 

AYOVvaV. 
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to suffer annihilation, rather than derision, at the 
hands of our foes. For men who have lived in such 
high repute and in such pride of spirit must do one 
of two things—either be first among the Hellenes, 
or perish utterly, having done no ignominious deed 
but having brought their lives to an honourable close. 

Reflecting upon these things, we must not be 
faint of heart, nor follow the judgements of our 
allies, whom in former times we claimed the right 
to lead, but, having duly weighed the matter for 
ourselves, we should choose, not what is easiest for 
them, but what will be in keeping with Lacedaemon 
and with our achievements in the past. For not 
every people can adopt the same measures in the 
Same situation, but each must follow the principles 
which from the very first they have made the founda- 
tion of their lives. No one, for example, would 
reproach Epidaurians or Corinthians or Phliasians 
if they thought of nothing else than to escape 
destruction and save their own lives; we men of 
Lacedaemon, however, cannot seek our deliverance 
at all costs, but if to “safety ’ we cannot add 
‘¢ with honour,’ then for us death with good repute 
is preferable; for those who lay claim to valour 
must make it the supreme object of their lives 
never to be found doing a shameful thing. But 
the cowardice of states is made manifest in de- 
liberations like these no less than in the perils of 
war; for the greatest part of what takes place 
on the battle-field is due to fortune, but what is 
resolved upon here is a token of our very spirit. 
Wherefore we should strive for success in the 
measures to be adopted here with an emulation no 
less keen than we show in the lists of war. 
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@avudlw de TodV Orep pe TAS idias b0éns 
amo bynoKew eVehovrwv, rep d€ Tijs Kowys pea 
THY avTyV yreomny EXOVTOOV” brep is OTLOOV 
maaxew ae.ov, wore pn KaTaLoxovat THY mod, 
pnde mepudety tHv taéw Atrobcav, eis Hv ot 
Tatépes KatéoTnoav atTyiv. moAAdv de mpay- 
uatwv ypiv Kat dewdv éedeotwtwv, a Set d1a- 
duyetv, exeivo padtota dvdakréov, dws pnoev 
dvavdpurs parvnoopicba Svamrparropevor pnoe ovy- 
Xwpodvres Tots mrohep.iows Tapa TO OliKaLoV. at- 
aX pov yap TOUS apa TOV “EM jvev agnGeyras 
ofOvat TO TPOOTATTO|LEVOV movobvTas, Kab Tooob- 
Tov atroAedOhvat THY mpoyovwv, WOTE TOUS [LEV 
dmép Tob Tols adAAows emitarrew eOéAew arrobvy- 
ake, Huds 8° dirép Tob p17 Trovetv TO KEAEVOMEVOV 
py ToAUaY StaKiwdvvevew. 

"A€vov b€ Kal TH ‘Odvparvada Kal Tas ddAas 
ataoxuvOjvar TAVNYOPELS, ev ais €kaoTos pav 
Cndwrorepos my Kal Javpracrorepos TOV aOAnT av 
TOV ev Tots ay@ou Tas viKas avaipovpevwv. Ets 
as tis av éAOety ToAunoeev, avTt ev TOD TL- 
pacbat KaTappovnOncomevos, drt d€ Tod Tepi- 
oTaTos b770 mavT wv ju apeT nv elvar meptBAemros 
v70 TOV avT@v emt Kaki YEVITOPLEVOS, | eTL d€ 
™pos ToUToLs oxpopevos pev TOUS oikéras dro Tijs 
XwWpas As ot Tmarépes pty Kat éAumov dmapxas Kat 
Ovoias petlous NEL@V ToLoupevous, dK OVTO[LEVOS 
avT@v tovattas PrAaodynplas ypwpevwv, otats 
~« Spartan supremacy lasted, theoretically, more than 
thirty years, from the end of the Peloponnesian War (404 
B.c.) to the battle of Leuctra. Meantime, however, the 
Athenians secured for a short period their second naval 


empire (378 B.c.). 
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I marvel at those who are willing to die for their 
personal glory, but have not the same feeling for the 
glory of the state, for which we may well suffer 
anything whatsoever to avoid bringing shame upon 
our city, nor should we permit it to abandon the post 
in which it was established by our forefathers. It 
is true that many difficulties and dangers beset us; 
these we must avoid, but first and foremost we 
should be careful that we are never found doing any 
cowardly deed or making any unjust concessions to 
the foe; for it would be shameful if we, who once # 
were thought worthy to rule the Hellenes, should be 
seen carrying out their commands, and should fall 
so far below our forefathers that, while they were 
willing to die in order that they might dictate to 
others,® we would not dare to hazard a battle in order 
that we might prevent others from dictating to us. 

We may well be ashamed when we think of the 
Olympian and the other national assemblies, where 
every one of us used to be more envied and more 
admired than the athletes who carry off victories in 
the games. But who would dare attend them now, 
when instead of being honoured he would be scorned, 
when instead of being sought out by all because of 
his valour, he would be conspicuous among all for 
his cowardice, and when, more than all this, he would 
see our slaves bringing from the land which our 
fathers bequeathed to us first-fruits of the harvest 
and sacrifices greater than our own, and would hear 
from their lips such taunts as you would expect from 


> Thucydides, i. 140, puts in the mouth of Pericles the 
assertion that the Spartans prefer to resolve their complaints 
by war and not by words, dictating terms instead of bring- 


ing charges. 
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mTep €itKOs Tovs yadeTwTepov prev Tav aAAwv 
dedovAevKOTas, €€ toov dé viv Tas auvOyjKas Tots 
deomoTals meToLnUevous: ed ais ExaoTos U@V 
oUTws av adyjoeev, ws ovdels av TOV CwvTwv 
dua Adyou dynAwoetev. 

97 ‘Yep dv ypy BovAevecbat, Kal 1) TOT ayavaK- 
Telv oT ovdev uty eatar TA€ov, aAAa viv oKoTrEtY 
OTTWS pun dev ovupBnoeTaL Tovobrov. ws €oTW Ev 
TOV aioxpav TpOTEpov pev punde Tas Tov édev- 
fépwv loynyopias avexeoBar, vov d€ Kal THY TOV 

98 dovAwy Tapp otav daropLevovTas dhaivecbar. d0d- 
Copev yap TOV mrapeBovra Xpovov ddaloveverbar, 
Kat THY ev dow oro Tots adAAous elvat, Tats 
5° avGadeiats Kal Tats ceuvotynow odK adnOwais 
arAa meTAagpEvas Kexypnobar. pndev ovv ev~ 
ODpLEv Towobrov Tots etOopevors Huds KaKkodoyeiv, 
adda tods Adyous attav eeréyEar mreipaldpev, 
Opolor Yyevdojevor TOls THY TpOyoVvwY Epyots. 

99 “AvapvnoOyre dé t&v ev Auraia mpos "ApKkadas 
aywricapevwv, ous daow emt pds aomldos mapa- 
Ta€apevous Tpdmatov oTHoa. ToAA@v pupiddwv, 
Kal TOV TpraKkootay TOV ev Ovpeats ATavTas 
‘Apyetous Laxn VEKNOAVTOV, Kal Trav XiAtov TOV 

100 ets OeppomvAas amavtnadvtwr, ot mpos €Bdopy- 


“ Others translate lonyopias as political equality and 
understand réy éXevdépwy to refer to the allies of Sparta. 
But the passage is probably better taken as referring to 
the military harshness of the Spartans toward any and all 
with whom they came in contact, as, for instance, when 
Astyochus started to beat a free man for speaking too 
freely (see Thucyd. viii. 84). 

i" ; In 471 Bc. See Herodotus ix. 35, and Pausanias viii, 
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men who once were subjected to the strictest bondage 
but now have made a treaty with their masters on 
terms of equality? How keenly every one of us 
would smart under these insults no man alive could 
set forth in words. 

These are the things about which we must take 
counsel, and we must not wait to indulge our resent- 
ment until that will no longer avail us, but must 
consider now how we may prevent such a disaster. 
For it is disgraceful that we, who in former times 
would not allow even free men the right of equal 
speech, are now openly tolerating licence of speech 
on the part of slaves.? For thus we shall give ground 
for the suspicion that in time past we have been 
nothing at all but idle boasters, that by nature we 
are no different from the rest of mankind, and that 
the sternness and dignity of manner which we 
cultivate is not natural, but a mere pose. Let us, 
therefore, give no such occasion to those who are 
wont to speak ill of us, but let us endeavour to 
confute their words by patterning our actions after 
those of our forefathers. 

Remember the men who at Dipaea? fought against 
the Arcadians, of whom we are told that, albeit they 
stood arrayed with but a single line of soldiery, they 
raised a trophy over thousands upon thousands ; re- 
member the three hundred who at Thyrea° defeated 
the whole Argive force in battle; remember the thou- 
sand who went to meet the foe at Thermopylae, who, 
although they engaged seven hundred thousand of 


¢ In 542 p.c. See Herodotus i. 82, and Pausanias li. 38. 5. 
Isocrates confuses two contests, one earlier, where three 
hundred Argives fought against three hundred Spartans, 
one later, where both sides matched their full forces. 
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KOVTO. pupiddas Tav BapBadpwv ovpBaddvtes odK 
eduyov ovo qHrrnenoay, aan’ evra, TOV Biov 
eTeAcdT) ay ov TEP era Onoay, TOLOUTOUS abrovs 
TOPATXOvTes WOTE Tovs pera TEXVNS eyKpLed- 
Covras py) dvvac8at Tovs éemaivovs e€ta@aatr Tats 
EKELVOV dperais. 

‘Ardvrwy ovv TovTwyv avapvnolevtes Eppw- 
peveotepov avTiAaBwpeba tot moAduov, Kat pa) 
TEpyLEvenev ws dAdwy twav Tas Tmapovaas d- 
TuxXlas lacouevenr, GAN érretd7) rep eh HULDV yeyo- 
vacw, Tpets avTas Kal dtaddcar merpabapev. (xen 
d€ Tovs avdpas Tovs ayabods ev Tots TOLOUTOLS 
Kaipots daivecbar dSuadépovtas: at pev yap €v- 
Tuxlar Kal Tots davrors TOV avOpamwv TAs KaKias 
ovyKpUrTovow, at dé dvompakiat tTaxéws KaTa- 
davets movotow, Omotol Twes EKaoTOL TUYYaVvovOLW 
ovTes: ev ais Hutv émidetxtéov €oTiv, el TL TOV 
dAAcov apewvov TeOpdupeda Kal memad<evpe0a tpos 
OpEeTny. 

"Eore 8° odbdev avéAmorov ék TOV vov TO,povT@y 
oupPhvat Te TOV SedvTwv Hiv. oluar yap vyds 
ovK ayvoeity OTe mroAAat mpagers HON ToLvadTaL 
yeyovacw, as ev apy pev dmavtes vméAaBov 
elvat ovpopds, Kal Tots mafodo. ovvnybéobnoay, 
vaTepov dé Tas adtdas Tatas eyvwoav peyloTwv 
ayalav aitias yeyevnuevas. Kal Tl det Ta TOPpw 
Néyew; GAAG Kal viv tas moAELs Tas ye Tpw- 
Tevovoas, eyo Oe Thy ‘AGnvatey Kat OrnBatwv, 
EUPOLWLEV AV OUK eK THs etpnvns peyaAnv éridoaw 
AaBovcas, aan’ é& av éev TO ToA€ wey mpodvo- 
TUXnCacaL TaAW avdTas dvédaBov, ek O€ TOUTWY 
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the barbarians, did not flee nor suffer defeat, but 
laid down their lives on the spot where they were 
stationed,” acquitting themselves so nobly that even 
those who eulogize them with all the resources of art 
can find no praises equal to their valour. 

Let us, then, remembering all these things, take 
up the war with greater vigour, and let us not delay 
in the expectation that others will remedy our present 
misfortunes, but since these have occurred in our 
own time, let us ourselves endeavour also to end 
them. It is just in such emergencies as these that 
men of worth must show their superiority ; for 
prosperity helps to hide the baseness even of 
inferior men,’ but adversity speedily reveals every 
man as he really is; and in adversity we of Sparta 
must show whether we have been in any wise 
better nurtured and trained to valour than the rest 
of mankind. 

But indeed we are in no wise without hope that out 
of our present misfortunes may come a happy issue. 
For you are, I am sure, not unaware that ere now 
many events have occurred of such a nature that, at 
first, all regarded them as calamities and sympathized 
with those on whom they had fallen, while later 
everyone came to see that these same reverses had 
brought about the greatest blessings. But why need 
I mention remote instances? Even now we should 
find that those states which are foremost—Athens and 
Thebes, I mean—have not derived their great progress 
from peace, but that, on the contrary, it was in con- 
sequence of their recovery from previous reverses In 


a Of. Paneg. 90-92. : 
fey . the touEne compare Demosthenes, second Olynthiac 
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THY pev TIVEHOva T&v “EAAjvwv KaTaoraoay, Thy OS 
ev TO Trapovre TyHALKAUTHV yeyevnpevny Gonv ovdels 
muwtoTt ececlar mpoceddKnoev’ at yap éemupdaverat 
Kat AapmpdoTnTEs ovK EK THS Havxlas aAN ex TOV 
2 / / aA «e € ~ > / 

105 aywvwv ytyverbar grdotaw. av yuds opéyecBat 
TpoonkEel, PYATE TOV GwUaTwWY pATE THS Wuxs 
pnte TOv arAAwy wv Exomev pundevos Hhevdopevovs. 
nv yap Katoplaowpev Kal THV TOAW Ets TavTO 
KataoTHoa duvnfapev, e€ Wvmep exmémTWKE, Kal 
TOV Tpoyeyernuevwmv waAdov Bavpacbynodpcba, Kat 
Tols eEmuyvyvopevois ovdepniav virepBoAny avdpa- 

/ / 3 \ \ A / 
yabias KataAcipopev, adAa Kat tovs BovdAopévous 
evAoyetv nas a7ropetv TOLNTOJLEV, 0 TL TOV 

106 7empaypevwv nutv agvov éepodow. det dé pode 
TOUTO AavOavew buds, OT. mavtes TO ovddoyy 
TOUTW Kat Tots yrwatnoopevois Op mpeaov T™poo- 
€xovat Tov vovv. womep ovv ev KOW® Dedrpy 
Tt&v “EXdAjvwy didodvs edeyyov ExaoTtos bu@v THs 
avTod dvcews, oUTW dSiaKeiobw THY yvw@mnv. 

107 ” > ¢ A \ ~ / \ 

1138] Kore 3° amdAotv to Kartds Bovrevoacbat rept 
TovTwv. Hv pev yap eVéAwpev amrobvycKew trép 
Tov SiKkaiwy, od povov evdokiuynoouev, adAG Kal 

\ ? / / > A ec A 3 / a 
Tov emtAourov xpovov acdards yyiv e€€arau Civ: 
> \ / \ Ve > \ 
et O€ hoPyadpucla Todvs Kivdvvous, els oAAas Tapa- 

108 Xas KaTaoTHGOpEV Huds atvTovs. mapaKkadéoavTes 

otv addjAovs amod@uev Ta Tpodheta TH marpio, 
\ \ a 

KL Ly TEpudwpev UBpiobetoav tiv AaKkedatpova 

Kat Katappovnbetoav, pnde evobjvar troujnowpev 

Tov eAtidwv Tos evvoUs Huiv ovTas, unde TrEpL 
/ ~ ~ ~ 

mAetovos pav@uev trovovpevor TO Chv tod mapa 
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war that one of them was made leader of the Hellenes,¢ 
while the other has at the present time become a 
greater state than anyone ever expected she would 
be. Indeed, honours and distinctions are wont to 
be gained, not by repose, but by struggle, and these 
we should strive to win, sparing neither our bodies 
nor our lives nor anything else which we possess. 
For if we succeed, and are able to raise our city again 
to the eminence from which she has fallen, we shall be 
more admired than our ancestors, and shall not only 
leave to our descendants no opportunity to surpass 
our valour, but shall make those who wish to sing 
our praise despair of saying anything equal to our 
achievements. Nor must you forget that the atten- 
tion of the whole world is fixed upon this assembly 
and on the decision which you shall reach here. Let 
each one of you, therefore, govern his thoughts as one 
who is giving an account of his own character in a 
public theatre, as it were, before the assembled 
Hellenes. 

Now it is a simple matter to reach a wise decision 
on this question. For if we are willing to die for 
our just rights, not only shall we gain renown, but 
in time to come we shall be able to live securely ; 
but if we show that we are afraid of danger, we shall 
plunge ourselves into endless confusion. Let us, 
therefore, challenge one another to pay back to our 
fatherland the price of our nurture, and not suffer 
Lacedaemon to be outraged and contemned, nor 
cause those who are friendly to us to be cheated of 
their hopes, nor let it appear that we value life more 
highly than the esteem of all the world, always 


« The Athenians won their second naval supremacy after 
the reverses of the Peloponnesian War. 
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109 maow avOpwois eddoKyetv, evOvunbevtes ort 
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KaANOv €oTW avtt Ovnrob TW [LATOS abdavatov 
dd€av avricatahhd&acbar, Kal wbuxns nv ovx efopev 
oAtyov ETOV mpiacbar ToLavT NY evichevav 7)  TwavTa 
Tov ala@va Tots e€ TOV VEVOILEVOLS Tapajrevet, 
Tov paMov n puKpod Xpovov yALyojevous peya- 
Rats aioyvvais Huds adrods mepiBadetv. 

‘Hyoduat 8 ottTws dv tyuds padwota Trap- 
ofvvOjvat mpos Tov moAeuov, et Tats dvavolats 
MoTEep TapeoT@tas ldoite Tovs yovéas Kal TOUS 
matoas Tovs tueTepovs av’Ta@v, Tovs pev Tapa- 
KeAevoplévous ju) KaTatoxdvat TO THs UmdpTys 
ovopa, poe TOUS _vomous ev ois emardevi ner, 
pnde Tas paxyas Tas eb abray “VEVOpEVAS, TOUS 

amaurobvras THY ywpav Hv ot Tpoyovor KaT- 
éAurrov, Kal THY duvacretay THY ev Tots "EMAnou, 
Kal TV iyyepoviay WprreEp avTol To,pa TOV TOT Epov 
mrapeAdBopev: mpos ovs ovdev av Exouwev elmetv 
Ws ovK auddtepor Sikara TUyydvovat A€éyorTes. 

Od« oid’ 6 Te det paxpodroyetv, mAjv TocobTrov, 
ws mAciotwy TH moAee TavTn ToAduwy Kal KU- 
dvvwv YEVEvnpEveov oddemTo ot Troh€pLL0t Tpo- 
TmaLov TpLOv eornoay TYOUpLEvov Baoirews eK TAS 
oiklas THs TIPETEpas. éort de voov €xovTwy av~ 
dpOv, otomep av év tats payats HY EMO XPwjLevot 
Katop§a@at, TovTots Kal mept Tov pedAdAdvTwVY 
Kwodvvwv ovpBovAevovar padAdov 7 Tots aAdAots 
metOeobar. 
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remembering that it is a nobler thing to exchange a 
mortal body for immortal glory, and to purchase 
with a life which at best we shall retain for only 
a few years a fame which will abide with our de- 
scendants throughout all the ages*—a far nobler 
course than to cling greedily to a little span of life 
and cover ourselves with great disgrace ! 

But I think that you would most of all be aroused 
to prosecute the war if in imagination you could see 
your parents and your children standing, as it were, 
beside you, the former exhorting you not to disgrace 
the name of Sparta, nor the laws under which we 
were reared, nor the memory of the battles fought in 
their time ; the latter demanding the restoration of 
the country which their forefathers bequeathed to 
them, together with the dominion and the leadership 
among the Hellenes which we ourselves received 
from our fathers. Not a word could we say in answer ; 
never could we deny the justice of either plea. 

I do not know what more I need to add, save only 
this much—that while numberless wars and dangers 
have fallen to the lot of Sparta, the enemy have 
never yet raised a trophy over us when a king from 
my house was our leader. And prudent men, when 
they have leaders under whom they win success in 
their battles, should also give heed to them, in pre- 
ference to all others, when they give counsel regard- 
ing impending wars. 

¢ For the language cf. [Demosthenes], Hpitaphios 27, 
and Hypereides, Epitaphios 24. 
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